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THE BRETESCHE. 


NEW light upon the nature the first fortresses built the 
Normans Ireland may, think, gained from consider- 
ation the number and distribution certain Irish place names 
involving one other the terms mote and bretesche. The 
mote names, indeed, are obvious that they have not been alto- 
gether overlooked, but their significance has, think, been missed, 
while even the existence the bretesche names has not hitherto 
been suspected. 

take the latter, the more important for our argument, 
The word Brittas, sometimes slightly modified, constitutes 
forms part the names thirty-seven townlands Ireland. 
From the form the name and from the distribution and posi- 
tions the townlands think may shown that the word 
not Irish origin all, but represents the Old French 
bretesche, rather, more immediately, Anglo-Norman 
Middle-English form that word. From all the available data 
may inferred that the term was used Ireland early Anglo- 
Norman times denote complete fortress, consisting wooden 
tower, often but not always placed mote, mound 
earth, surrounded fosse and earthen rampart, and (as may 
suppose) further protected that these towers were 
erected Anglo-Norman English settlers the twelfth and 
early part the thirteenth centuries; that though some early 
cases there evidence that they were the principal fortresses 
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erected the feudal holdings, yet general the positions those 
that have left their names the townlands seem indicate that 
they were subsidiary stone castles, and were placed the 
frontiers districts occupied the English watch guard 
some pass other probable line approach hostile Irish 
Later the thirteenth century, when castles were com- 
monly built stone and many the earlier bretesches were re- 
placed stone castles, the name bretesche—in various forms— 
came applied wooden towers and crenelated parapets, 
built mere adjuncts stone castles the ramparts and else- 
where. the principal meaning the term generally given 
our dictionaries, but the term this sense has not, think, 
affected our place names. 

Irish etymology the name has indeed been suggested 
Dr. say because his interpretation the 
word really guess, for the word not, believe, supported 
any pre-Norman, indeed any early, text. There said 
word brit, meaning speckled,’ but even this word seems rest 
good Assuming, however, the adjective brit, speckled,’ 
the form brittas, speckled place,’ only arrived analogy 
some other abstract nouns which are formed from adjectives 
the addition -s. itself, apart from these place names, 
entirely unattested. But even assuming that there was 
word britas briotas, meaning speckled place, the form Bally- 
brittas could hardly have arisen among purely Irish-speaking 
people. should expect genitive inflexion with without the 
article, and the Anglicised result would Ballinvrittish, Bally- 
brittish, something that sort. Too much stress should not 
laid this last point, irregularities occur. may, however, 


‘be noted that the word brittas not found combination 


with dun, liss, rath, moin, magh, drum, clon, carrick, caher, or, 


Probably these subsidiary frontier bretesches partially indicate the result 
royal writs the year 1200 and again 1215, ordering all persons holding lands 
the marches fortify their castles lands under pain confiscation (Calendar 
Documents relating Ireland, ed. Sweetman, vol. nos. This Calendar 

Names Places, vol. ii. pp. 14, 289. 

O’Brien’s Dict. (1768) gives, ‘Brit and Breac signify speckled, 
spotted, particoloured, painted; hence Britineach and Brittinnios, the Mazles 
(measles), being speckled painted distemper [unfortunately the word 
Bruitinech, fiir celt. Phil., connected with become hot, boil], hence 
also Briotnach Breatnach, Britton Welshman, whence Brittania compounded 
Brit, painted, and ta’n ta’in, Irish Celtic word meaning country.’ This 
last derivation virtually taken from Camden and quite worthless. Besides the 
word apparently referred to, brith, painted, Old Welsh, not Irish. Dinneen’s 
Dictionary gives Briotas topographical word only (probably taking from 
Joyce), and does not give brit briot all. O’Reilly does not give briotas, but gives 
one the meanings briot, taking the word from Shaw’s Dictionary 


Scottish Gaelic. 
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far can discover, with any the common elements place 
names, except bally. 

That Brittas really represents the Old French bretesche will appear 
more clearly when the distribution the name has been examined, 
its earlier forms noted, and its identity shown, one case with 
Bretasche’ and another with the Bretaschia’ thirteenth- 
century records. Here may note that the bretesche took 
great many forms, amongst others breteske, bretaske, and 
The English forms are also very numerous, and are classified 
the New English Dictionary (s.v. Brattice’) under three different 
types. enough here mention the Middle-English brutaske, 
brytasqe, from the Old Northern French breteske, bretaske, bretesque. 
‘The early forms and bry-, apparently English Anglo- 
French origin, are due perhaps the obscurity the first vowel.’ 
The only example before the fourteenth century given the New 
English Dictionary from Robert Gloucester, circa 1297. The 
passage is— 

Atte laste hii sende 
the brutaske withoute the brugge brende, 
Vor was tre [wood]; Sir Maci his 
Flowe the tour hey, tho hii seye this, 
defendede hom vaste, the hii 


The brutaske here opposed the high tower, probably 
stone keep, and, like the bridge, was probably wood and com- 
bustible. But earlier the century the name seems have been 
applied, Ireland any rate, the whole fortress. The forms 
above mentioned might, think, have given rise the name which 
has gradually settled down into Brittas, but the comparative 
uniformity the present spelling the townland names due 
the system pursued the Ordnance surveyors. earlier 
documents often find the name spelled Brytace, Brettas, Brettys, 
&e., and sometimes, very significantly, with the French the 
English article before the name. The military term has survived 
some place names France similar way; thus 
Grande Petite Bretéche’ Tours, ancient Touraine, 
the commune St. Nom Bretéche,’ department 
Seine Oise, ‘la forét’ and chateau Bretesche’ Loire 
Further research would probably largely add these 
examples. 


the time when these bretesches were erected have 


Robert Gloucester’s Chronicle, R.S. 11094 Hearne’s ed. 536. 

Dict. des Communes France, Joanne, 1864. his Dictionnaire, 
says, under Bretéche,’ &c., ‘Ce mot s’est conservé France dans quelques lieux 
avait des forteresses, comme Brestoche prés Nangis Brie, qui est méme 
chose que Bretesche.’ Cf. Godefroy. 
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some direct evidence. Henry brought some wooden towers 
(castella over with him, and materials for 
building there were walled towns besiege—Dublin, 
Waterford, and Wexford were already Strongbow’s hands—these 
would seem have been for defence. any rate there seems 
good reason doubt that the fortresses built Richard 
the Fleming Slane and Hugh Lacy Trim, described the 
Song were the ‘mote and bretesche’ type, and the 
natural inference, supported, think, lines 3202-3205, that 
the feoffees general Richard FitzGilbert and Hugh Lacy 
fortified their lands similar way. 

remarkable entry the Annals Loch Cé,’ under the year 
gives indication the nature the first castle Meelick, 
the Shannon, the country the O’Maddens. 


hosting William Burke, accompanied the foreigners 
Munster and Meath, into Connaught, when erected castle Milec 
Sil Anmchadha, and the place where the castle was erected was round 
the great church that place, which was lined [or better round 
with earth and stones the pinnacles. 


This passage reads William Burke had used the stone church 
Meelick the core mote which erected for bretesche. 

There evidence, which shall refer later on, for the erection 
mote and wooden tower (britagium) the vill Roscrea 
1244-5 royal mandates were sent Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald, the justiciary, cause eight wooden towers (bretachiae) 
made Ireland and sent sea the king (Henry his 
camp Gannok (Degannwy), North where they were 
probably used the ramparts the castle which Henry fortified 
there. late 1288 have entry the Irish Pipe 


C.D.I. vol. nos. 3,27. The word the Pipe Roll for the 18th Hen. 
bretaschis (dative). 

3174-201 and 3222-341. Mr. Westropp, indeed, his paper 
Motes and Early Norman Castles’ (Jowrn. the Soc. Ant. Ireland, 1904, 334), 
seems take the word the Song Dermot meaning outer ring’ 
rampart earth, but, though one passage have carelessly translated myself, 
now feel confident that French writer, circa 1200, the term wne mote could only 
mean the mound which donjon, bretesche, other fortress was built, though 
might use the word denote both mound and fortress, i.e. equivalent chastel. 

The Irish word linad, which means filling,’ and O’Donovan translates it, 
Four Masters, 1203, note Cf. Inquis. 7th Ed. III, transcribed Jowrn. 
1902, 393: ‘There castle Melok, which inclosed stone wall. 
are stone chamber, with chapel annexed.’ This, however, was probably erected 
later. 

See below, 426. 

vol. nos. 2735, 2736, 2775; and compare the account the fortifying 
Gannok Matt. Paris, Chron. mai. iv. 481. letter which quotes tells 
disaster Irish ship laden with wine and other provisions this time. 

Pipe Roll (Ireland), Ed. no. 20, and see Mr. Westropp’s paper Journ. 
1904, 340. 
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appears that there was stone castle here this time, 
the was probably defence for the walls the bawn, 
appears have been the later use the term military 
architecture. 

append list these brittas townlands, giving the county, 
barony, and parish which they lie, and reference the sheets 
the six-inch Ordnance Survey maps which they are 
Unfortunately have not been able examine the town- 
lands themselves, but where mote rectilinear fort appears 
marked them the map have mentioned it. The cases 
indeed where mote indicated these townlands, particularly 
what have called subsidiary brittas townlands, are few, and 
proper local examination would probably disclose the presence, 
not high motes, but rather quite low mounds raised 
platforms, girt about with fosse and vailum, and these might 
course obliterated subsequent building 
Where the bretesche was placed mote the latter, being 
the more remarkable and more permanent feature, would more 
likely give its name the townland, and preliminary 
examination the map the mote townlands seems show that, 
outside Mayo and Galway any rate, this was generally so. 

each brittas name have added historical notes which seem 
show that the bretesches were all situated land granted 
early Anglo-Norman settlers, and usually not very far from early 
castles. have also general noted what suppose have been 
the special danger against which the subsidiary bretesches were 
intended guard. some cases, however, they seem have 
been the first and principal fortresses built, and these cases were 
probably far more numerous than enumeration the bretesche 
names might lead one suppose. For where bretesche was 
early date replaced stone castle would not likely 
leave its name the townland, and the earliest bretesches, being 
erected sites selected for residence, would the first replaced. 
Occasionally indeed find stone castle with Brittas name 
the Brittas townland, and presumably the site 
wooden bretesche but these cases may explained supposing 
that the bretesche stood for sufficient time hand its name 
the townland, least the subsequent castle and through 
the townland. any case may safely conclude that the 
Brittas names mark only small fraction the bretesches that 
were erected. 

The absence Brittas names extensive districts Ireland 
almost instructive their presence others. Thus there are 


hope, now that attention has been called these mote and townlands, 


accurate information probable bretesche sites within them will soon forth- 
coming. 
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none that can discover Tirconnell (Donegal) Tirowen 
(Tyrone and Londonderry) none Irish Uriel (Monaghan and 
Armagh) none Breiffny (Leitrim and Cavan) Irish Annally 
(the western part Longford) none Clare, except perhaps one 
near none the western parts Desmond. These are 
just the portions Ireland which the English made very 
early settlement, none permanent nature. 


List Brittas Townlands. 


LEINSTER. 


Brirtas and Dublin, Uppercross, Tallaght, 
two townlands are the summit pass from the 
mountainous district Wicklow, from which two tracks descend into 
the vale Dublin, one leading direct towards Saggart, and the other, 
apparently the more frequented early times, Ballynascorney 
Tallaght. Saggart Tasaggard was royal manor, and Tallaght 
archiepiscopal manor, the thirteenth century, but between Tallaght and 
the mountains were lands granted Strongbow Walter Riddles- 
certain that this pass Brittas, though not apparently 
suitable for residential castle, was from the first most important point 
guard against raids the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles, who had been 
driven into the mountainous districts; but whether the bretesche was 
built the custodian Saggart the archbishop, Walter 
Riddlesford, must remain matter conjecture. the lands are 
included the parish Tallaght the balance probabilities inclines 
towards the supposition that was erected one the archbishops— 
perhaps Henri Londres. Certainly was existence his death 
1228 for the Irish Pipe Roll for the 13th Henry III have 
account the moneys received from the possessions the see 
Dublin, then the king’s hands, and these include the sum 
3s. 4d. from There reason doubt that this 
refers Brittas, and this record itself really establishes the meaning 
the name. with two messuages and acres mountain 
land, mentioned inquisition the time Charles was 
then held Sir William Parsons fealty. 

Wicklow, Talbotstown Lower, Kilbride 1).—This 
townland adjoins those Tallaght already mentioned, and may have got 
its name from the same bretesche. 

Brittas: Wicklow, Talbotstown Upper, Donaghmore (0.8. 22).— 
This Imaile Omail, land Philip FitzResus, the demesne 


litere patentes,’ no. 58, and see ‘The Norman Settlement 
Leinster,’ James Mills, Journ. 1894, pp. 163-4. these lands granted 
Riddlesford Balimelise identified with Ballynascorney, the way from the 
Dodder valley Brittas. Printed Inquis., Dublin, no. Car. 

Thirty-fifth Report Deputy Keeper Public Records, Ireland, 32. the 
Pipe Roll the 5th the place appears manor’ and that the 
7th Ed. (Thirty-sixth Report, pp. 36, 41). 

Printed Inquis., Dublin, no. 16, Car. 
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Walter bretesche here would guard the approaches 
from Glenmalure and Glendalough. Brittas and Little were 
Imaile 

Wicklow, Arklow, Dunganstown 36).—The land here 
belonged Theobald Walter, the first Pincerna, who died circa 1207; 
then 1221 his There are the ruins castle Dungans- 
town, and the Brittas townland square fort marked which 
probably surrounded the bretesche. inquisition the time 
James the place significantly called Brittas,?' indeed this 
not another nearer the mountains. fact frequently find Britias 
names referred ‘le Brittas’ ‘the Brittas.’ There was also 
Brittas and Brittas and Ballinmote elsewhere 
probably Glenealy, where there Ballymoat townland. 
Indeed evident that the whole district Saufkeyvin, Ferchir, and 
Coillac,’ which was disafforested and which for centuries was 
fastness the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles, was encircled with ring 
bretesches. 1569 grant was made Robert Pifolde the 
seneschal and chief ruler the towns adjoining the Red Mountains, 
the county Dublin, and the cross the same from Boilenescorne (Bally- 
nascorney) Omaile, viz. the Brittas, Kilbride, Ballynagallagh, 
county Dublin, Crehelpe (Cryhelp), Dunlovan (Dunlavin), Tornanto 
(Tornant moat), &c., the cross Dublin,’ and the same date 
commission the same execute martial law’ the same 
this time the northern part what now county Wicklow was 
included county Dublin, and the cross the county meant the 
church lands belonging Glendalough. 

Meath, Morgallion, Nobber whole 
(Ir. Machaire Gaileang, now Morgallion) was granted 
Hugh Lacy Gilbert Nangle who perhaps built 
the first bretesche Nobber (Ir. obair, ‘the work,’ hence the 
article). Gilbert, however, was expelled from Meath 1196 Hamo 
Valoignes, and was afterwards granted lands The 
castle Nobber frequently mentioned from this time belonging 
important one being near the northern frontier Meath. Brittas town- 
land, now private demesne, adjoins Nobber townland, and lies about 
mile the west the village Nobber, where there important 
mote. Fort sites abound the district. 

See the deforestation charter the lands Saufkeyvin, Ferchir, and Coillac, 
vol. no. 1757. 

Printed Inquis., Wicklow, no. Jac. vol. nos. 280, 332. 

Tbid. vol. nos. 995, 1757. Printed Inquis., Wicklow, no. Jac. 

Tbid. no. Car. Fiants no. 5111 (calendared the Appen- 
dices the 11th and subsequent Reports the Deputy Keeper Public Records 

Inquis., Wicklow, nos. and Jac. 

vol. nos. 1757, 1769. Eliz.’ nos. 1415, 1416. 

Song Dermot, ll. 3142-3. 

Innisfallen’ (Dublin copy), quoted Four Masters, 1196, note 
vol. nos. 107, 110, 311, 354. 

vol. nos. 719, 1172, 1289, 1372. The castle Nobber was existence 
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Meath, Upper Slane, Slane (0.8. 
interesting and important example, seems have direct bearing 
the nature and exact position the mote’ which Richard the Flem- 
ing threw Slane, and where was killed 1176, recorded 
the Song Dermot much disputed That bretesche 
name is, think, almost certain. Townland names, which elsewhere begin 
with bally,’ Meath, well known, usually end ‘town’ instead. 
Thus the equivalent Ballybrittas, often met with 
elsewhere. Now this townland Brittstown adjoins Slane demesne 
exactly the place where ‘the moat Slane’ stands, and seems 
very slight assumption that before this part the demesne was inclosed 
the townland included the The mote close the monastery, 
and separated from the principal part the demesne, which the 
later castle now stands, the public road from Navan the village 
Slane. The mote great truncated cone earth and rock splinters 
rising twenty-seven twenty-eight feet above the which surrounds 
it. ‘The level summit ninety feet across, and has very slight ram- 
part. The fosse, from sixteen eighteen feet wide, and from six ten 
deep, cut the rock, and girt with slight outer ring.’ There 
another ring with very slight mound and shallow fosse,’ somewhat 
eccentrically may be, Mr. Westropp says, and indeed 
assumed when visiting the place some years ago, primitive sepulchral 
mound but now think, taking the record from the Song Dermot 
connexion with the finding bretesche name the spot, that was 
the mote which Richard the Fleming erected his fortress, and that 
this fortress was bretesche. there was mound existence all 
suitable his purpose would not the labour erecting another, 
and the shaping and fortifying existing mound would quite 
enough account for the words the Song Dermot, where 
should not look for perfect accuracy expression. worth noting 
that the castle Galtrim, stated the Masters have been 
destroyed the Irish the same time the castle Slane, was all 
probability situated the townland Galtrim, barony Deece, where 

Westmeath, Magheradernon and Moyashel, Rathconnell 
12, 19).—Magheradernon was granted Hugh Lacy William 
Petit. have transcribed early copy this charter notes 
the Song Dermot, from which appears that exception from the 


3174 where for the corrupt Crandone should probably read Slan 
donat, Mr. Round has pointed out (Commune London, 142). Here are 
told Ricard flemmeng 

Pur ses enemis greuer. 
Then follows account the Irish attack and the destruction the meison and 
its garrison, with which compare Ann. Ulster, 1176. 

The townland and mote would seem included the denomination Mons 
Slane the Inquis., Meath, no. Car. concerning the lands Christopher, 
baron Slane. 

This description taken from Mr. Westropp’s paper Slane Bregia, 
Journ. R.S.A.I. 1901, 416. 

Four Masters, 1176 and note 
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grant was made Rauakonill (now Rathconnell), had already been 
granted ‘Adam Totipon,’ probably, Mr. Round has suggested, 
the Adam Futepoi Giraldus, better known Adam 
Giraldus mentions among the castella that Hugh Lacy built Meath 
one for this Adam Feipo, but this may have been the 
(Skreen), where Adam afterwards the surrounding 
districts were occupied from the first English settlers this bretesche 
may have been the first fortress built Rathconnell and not subsi- 
diary tower. There seem remains mote marked the map, 
but this not sure. 

Brittas: Westmeath, barony and parish Kilkenny West 22, 
23).—This was the district Machaire Chuirene, which 
said have become the inheritance the Dillons shortly after 
the English According the family traditions the first 
Dillon came over with John Certainly Magheryquircke was 
known later times country.’ castle was built the 
adjoining barony Rathcuanartaigh, now 1191. 
was the lands Geoffroi The royal castle 
Athlone was built John, bishop Norwich, before 1210,** and 
this bretesche may have been constructed connexion with guard 
the road from Anghaile (part Longford), where the Irish for many 
years retained their hold the land. There seems mote (though 
not named) the townland, which near Waterstown House. 

Louth, Ferrard, Carrickbagot 18, 21).—This district 
seems have been acquired Bertram Verdon. came over 
with Henry and was seneschal Ireland. died Richard I’s 
crusade, and was succeeded his son Nicholas. 1203 Nicholas was 
given the custody the castle the Bridge Drogheda, his father 
held and 1204 his father’s lands were restored from 
which may infer that had sided with John Courcy and had 
temporarily forfeited his lands. again forfeited his lands the close 
John’s reign, but they were again restored him 
entry here shows that held half the cantred Ponte Ferrardi (now 
the barony Ferrard) well the castle Dundalk. 1224 
represents his lands laid waste Hugh Lacy’s Some 
actions relating lands were brought against him his tenants and 
neighbours, but they were respited from time time while was 
England the king’s service. One these actions concerned five 


Song Dermot, 3135-6 and note 310, and Round’s Commune London, 
142. 

Hibernica, 356; Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, vol. ii. 21; 
also Annals there printed, 275. 

Topographical Poems O’Dubhagain and O’Huidrin, edited 
referred Topogr. Poems. 

Journ. R.S.A.I. 1872-3, Lodge, vol. iv. 136. 

Annals Loch Cé, 1191; Song Dermot, 3154-5, where and 
Ratheimarthi’ are corruptions for Kelbixi and 507. 

Four Masters, 1210. 

Song Dermot, 2610; Ware’s Antiquities, ed. Harris, 197. 

vol. no. 185. no. 251. no. 790. 
Tbid. no. 1210; cf. Four Masters, 1221. 
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carucates land ‘in Bretasch,’ and think can shown beyond 
any reasonable doubt that this included the land now represented the 
townland Brittas the parish This instance alone 
seems sufficient prove the equivalence Brittas and Bretesche. 
The map seems show large mote the Brittas townland. 

King’s County, Ballybritt, Aghancon (0.8. 39, 
think can show that this bretesche name. the Annals 
Ulster, under the year 1482, the castle that was erected here called the 
castle Baile britaigh,’ where britaigh the genitive and points 
Irish some form the word bretesche, such brytaske, and Baile 
britaigh would equivalent the usual Anglicised form Ballybrittas. 
The place called Ballenbret the Elizabeth (no. 6786), 
where the article preserved. The shortened form Ballybrit may 
due supposed etymology involving the word Briton. Baile 
britaigh would more regularly Anglicised shall 
find was formerly the case with Ballybrit, near Galway, or, Munster, 
Ballinbrittig, the name Barrymore, county Cork. The town- 
land Ballybritt, King’s County, the ancient district Eliocarrol, 
and the site the bretesche probably marked the later stone castle 
Ballybrit, about four miles north the town Roscrea. would 
ascribe the erection the bretesche here about the year 1213, when 
number castles were built the neighbourhood. Indeed have in- 
teresting historical evidence the erection mote and bretesche 
the vill Roscrea this year, and though perhaps this refers fort- 
ress the town Roscrea has sufficient importance with regard 
the general question the nature early Norman castles Ireland 
merit somewhat detailed statement. 

July 1245 inquisition was taken Roscrea whether 
the lands Roscrea ought belong the bishopric Killaloe, 
whom they were alienated, and what they were yearly worth, and the 
finding the jurors calendared follows 

time MacBren ravaged the land Hermon and Hely 
Okarvill Ormond and Ely and levelled five castles there, where- 
upon the k.’s and council Ireland assembled Roscrea expel Murch- 
chert. The lands were that time the hand Cornelius O’Heny, then 
bishop Killaloe, right belonging his bishopric. The k.’s council com- 
menced fortifying castle the vill Roscrea erecting moat and 
wooden tower Meanwhile Henry, archbishop Dublin from 
England, justiciary Ireland, repaired King John’s direction the vill. 


does not perhaps amount legal proof but too long insert here. 
nos. 1467, 1542, 1568, 1623, 1676, 1718, 1821, 1829, 1883, 1889, 1902, 1923, 2024 and 
2029 consulted, will seen that the action, originally brought Ralph Bagod, 
became split into two, and concerned the whole parish Carrickbaggot (composed 
the townlands Carrickbaggot and Brittas) and the townland Baggotstown, 
the parish Rathdrummin and these Baggot names indicate that the action was 
successful. The acreages roughly correspond, and the appearance the map the 
parish Carrickbaggot—an almost perfect square, bordered the north and east 
sides the parish Rathdrummin—indicates that was severed from the larger 
district, which was ‘the Rath’ Ralph Bagod’s action. 


— 


Hearing this, Bishop Cornelius came thither and prohibited castle any 
no. 1883. The evidence leads, think, moral certainty, though 
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fortification from being constructed his ecclesiastical possessions; and said 
that they proceeded further therein should excommunicate the justiciary 
and the whole army. Thereupon the justiciary and the army prayed Bishop 
Cornelius, behalf the and for the common good, that they might 
allowed fortify the moat and wooden tower until the termination war, 
undertaking the k.’s name that the bishop should then have the vill and its 
appurtenances the just value thereof. The bishop thereupon granted per- 
mission accordingly. this manner the lands Roscrea were alienated. 
These lands are annually worth thirty-five marks silver, and the custodee 
Roscrea receives the marches his 


This important finding has been strangely misinterpreted Mr. 
Westropp his interesting paper Irish motes and early Norman 
castles. calls record the building mote and bretasche 
Roscrea July 1245, whereas that only the date the inqui- 
sition. says the castle had been erected thirty-three years before, 
inference from the false date. further says evident 
from this record that there was time heap large mound for the 
support the wooden tower,’ and another passage that the moat 
Roscrea was apparently completed before messenger could thirty 
miles and return with permission built But there nothing 
the inquisition warrant these statements. 

happens that easy date the erection this mote 
and bretesche and show the substantial accuracy the inquisition. 
was erected, according the inquisition, the time Cornelius 
O’Heny, bishop Killaloe. His obit given the Four Masters 
under the year 1215: (Cornelius) O’Heney, bishop Killaloe, 
died his return from the fourth general council Lateran.’ the 
bretesche was built before that date. The justiciary too was Henri 
Londres, archbishop Dublin, who was appointed justiciary July 
1213; the meeting between him and the bishop took place after that 
date and probably that year. Now turn the Four Masters 
under the year 1212 read, ‘An army was led the English 
Munster Roscrea, where they erected castle. From thence they pro- 
ceeded Killeigh the barony Geashill], where they were over- 
taken Murtough, son Brian and his army, who gave them 
This the Murchercath MacBren the 


royal castle, and ultimately, 1280, Edward granted carucates and acres 
land the manor near Lyons, Matthew, bishop Killaloe, exchange 
for ‘the manor Roscrea, which had for some time possessed vol. ii. 1663, 
1664; cf. Irish exchequer memoranda the reign Edward Engl. Hist. Rev. xviii. 
509, and Irish Pipe Roll, Ed. the Thirty-siath Report Deputy Keeper, 61). 

Journal 1904, pp. 339, 315. Mr. Westropp does not say who the 
justiciary was, nor notice that the interview between him and the bishop took place 
John’s reign. says the bishop was and one the O’Kennedys, 
and that was raid Murchard O’Brien, also Dalcassian, that brought the 
justiciary whereas the bishop was O’Heney and the raider O’Conor. 

The Annals (1207 give many details this Murtough 
son Brian, and his ravaging Ormond and Ely O’Carroll, and destroying the castles 
there, which fully bear out the finding the jurors; also the castle-building 
the English hold the frontier. Athlone, Clones, Roscrea, Clonmacnois, Birr, 
Durrow, and Kinnitty castles were either built, rebuilt, finished between the 
years 1210 and 1213. 


‘ 
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Where exactly was this mote and bretesche The mention 
moat (by which this date, think, must understand mound) 
well britagiwm seems negative the idea that was mere 
adjunct stone castle Roscrea—besides, such, could hardly 
have been objected the bishop—and point its being complete 
and distinct fortress, wherever placed. seems that either was 
the castle Roscrea, stated the Irish annals have been erected 
which case may reconcile the date with the findings the 
inquisition supposing that the castle, though begun 1212, was not 
completed, owing the bishop’s threats, until the autumn 1213— 
was subsidiary fortress placed somewhere the marches the 
vill Roscrea, which ‘the custodee Roscrea received his fee,’ per- 
haps even the site the later stone castle Ballybritt, though that 
little outside the present parish Roscrea. favour the 
latter may observed that the royal castle Roscrea, 
built John Gray 1212, was probably stone, like that Athlone, 
built the same justiciary two years before, and must distin- 
guished from the mote and bretesche 1213, while the name Ballybritt, 
have seen, points bretesche having been some time erected 
there. 

County, Tinnahinch, Kilmannan 2).—These 
three bretesches were Offaly, the borders Leix. The lands which 
they seem defend belonged before the close the twelfth century 
Gerald, son Maurice FitzGerald, whom probably the first castles 
Lega (Lea) and Geisil (Geashill) were erected. any rate castles were 
existence there and Gerald FitzMaurice’s hands about the close the 
twelfth (old) three miles due south the castle 
Lega, Ley, Lea, which was the Barrow. marked the old 
map Leis and Offalie (circa was Clan 
Malier, O’Dempsy’s country, subdivision The townland 
includes Glenmalier House, which has rath its grounds. the 
name Ballybrittace was granted Elizabeth O’Dempsy. 
also spelled Ballibrettys and The bretesche Ardea was 
Irry, another subdivision Offaly, and Stuart times was part the 
vill where there old castle. The bretesche Kil- 
mannan was O’Dunn’s country, also subdivision 
The townland situated near Clonaslee, the lower slopes Slieve 
Bloom, commanding mountain pass from Leix well the route from 
and Ely O’Carroll. was held Maurice FitzGerald John 
FitzThomas, who was killed Callan Under the Stuarts 
was owned Dunn, and under the name Brittas House still, 


vol. nos. These castles seem have been the hands 
William Mareschal during the minority Maurice FitzGerald, whom they were 
delivered 1216 (ibid. no. 724). 

Journ. 1862, facing 345. 

Topogr. Poems, 84, note 419. Eliz.’ 634, 1654. 

Topogr. Poems, 82, note 411. vol. ii. 424. 
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believe, the hands representative the old The 
O’Mores Leix appear have been left possession con- 
siderable part their territory, perhaps first because the chieftain 
sided with Dermot and Much Offaly too 
remained the hands the O’Conors Faly. The castles Lea and 
Geashill and these three bretesches lay along the upper valley the 
Barrow, were wedge driven between these two Irish 
districts. 

Kilkenny, Crannagh, Tullaroan 18, 18). 

Kilkenny, Crannagh, Kilmannagh (0.8. 22).— 
The former townland situated district known Country, 
the north the village Tullaroan. spite assertions the 
contrary quite certain that the family Grace was not descended 
from Raymond William Gras, Willelmus Crassus, 
appears have been friend and follower William and 
person the same name, probably descendant, held the quarter 
knight’s fee Tullaroan 1247 the time the Leinster 
deed the year 1283, however, makes doubtful this family had 
been long possession lands 1623 John Grace 
late Courtstown was found seised the manor Tullaroan, and the 
lands mentioned belonging him include Brittasmore, i.e. the Brittas 
townland the parish and otherwise 
Brittas-flugh,’ which was held the manor Ballynamara, and was 
probably that parish near Gaulstown This name evidently 
translated the inquisition, just the next denomination have 
‘Englis towne, otherwise probably now Gaulstown. 
take the Irish marshy—and maris’ evidently 
represents the French marais. This survival French word con- 
nexion with Brittas significant. 

Brittas Dryland, the parish Kilmannagh, appears Brittas 
Drilling (perhaps d-tri linne, the Bretesche the Three Ponds) 
the Book Survey and Distribution. near the Castle 
rath and contains remarkable pentagonal rath. 

About two miles north Inistiogue, county Kilkenny, there was 
another bretesche which has left its name hamlet, but not the 
townland. The site Brittas Castle marked here. There large 
flat-topped mote surrounded the top wall Inis- 
tiogue. 

Forth, Kilscoran 48).—The parish 
Kilscoran adjoins that Rosslare, which was manor William 
Mareschal. the partition the lordship Leinster Rosclar (the 


Printed Inquis., Queen’s Co., no. Jac. and Car. II. See Masters, 1485, 
958. 

Song Dermot, 1265, 3213. 

See Miss Hickson’s paper, Journ. 1896, 227. 

See paper Mr. Langrishe the Origin the Grace Family Courtstown,’ 
Journ. 1900, 319. 

Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, vol. ii. 405. 

vol. ii. no. 2158. 

This Brittas townland adjoins Tullaroan townland, where there mote. 

Printed Inquis., Kilkenny, no. Jac. 
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true form the name, meaning probably the the plank 
fell his daughter Johanna and through her daughter the 
From inquisition into the state the Ostmen the 
county Wexford taken the year 1283 appears that the time 
the Mareschals the demesne Rosclar was worked Ostmen under 
semi-servile conditions for their lord’s may inferred with 
probability that colony the dispossessed Ostmen Wexford was 
placed here. The erection bretesche very early period the 
English occupation guarding the only exit land from the peninsula 
what might expect. the barony Forth was almost from the 
first well planted with settlers there could hardly have been any need 
for this bretesche after all apprehension Scandinavian attack had 
passed away. 

Bantry, Clonmore 31). 

Bantry, Kilcowanmore 25, 31).— 
Clonmore was included the ‘barony Kayer’ Cloghnekairagh 
(Cloch gCaerach), created, perhaps, Strongbow, certainly prior the 
deforestation charter Richard Mareschal where find 
the river Glanbother, little stream north the parish Carrick, 
alluded the division inter terram meam terram baronis 

must also have been granted, probably Keating, 
very early time. the extent the lands Aylmer Valence 
but this was probably Kilcowan, the barony Bargy, whither may 
suppose the Keatings retired when the Irish grew too strong for them 
Bantry. Still they held to, recovered, some their old lands 
carucate land portion carucates Ballybrittas, Fannigh, and 

These two townlands adjoin each other and probably form only one 
Brittas district. The portion Clonmore only about two acres. 
have visited this district, and found just outside its southern border, 
townland with the apparently modern name Sparrowsland,’ rect- 
angular fort surrounded deep and wide fosse which was capable 
being flooded neighbouring runlet water. suspect that this was 
the site the bretesche. 


MUNSTER. 


Cork, Ibane and Barryroe, Ardfield (0.8. 185). 

Brirras Cork, Ibane and Barryroe, Island. 

Brittas: Cork, Ibane and Barryroe, and 
how exactly the Barrys got possession this barony obscure 
me, but for present purposes this the less importance have 
evidence that the year 1215 war broke out between two the 


Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, vol. ii. 402; 144. 

quote from transcript made Mr. Herbert Hore the inquisition once 
preserved the Hibernia Bag the Chapter House, Westminster. 

Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, vol. ii. 157. 

Inquis. P.M. Edw. no. 75. 

Printed Inquis., Wexford, no. Car. and 127 Car. 
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MacCarthys, and the English, assisting both sides, acquired great 
possessions and made great conquests lands, which they built 
castles and strong forts for themselves, defend them against the Irish. 
Among the castles erected this occasion were the castles Timoleague 
and Dundeady, built Nicholas Boy There are remains 
stone castles Timoleague and Dundeady, this barony. These five 
Brittas townlands are all close together, and possibly may not indicate 
more than one bretesche. 

Cork, Duhallow, Kilshannig (0.8. 32, 41).—This bretesche 
appears have been near the frontier the territories granted 
acquired Robert FitzStephen for arrangement with 
Milo Cogan, his co-grantee, took three cantreds near the town Cork 
the east, and Milo four cantreds the unnecessary 
consider precisely what these three cantreds were, certain they in- 
cluded the territories known ‘Olethan’ (i.e. Liathain, now the barony 
Barrymore) and Muscherie (i.e. Muscraighe Donnagain, 
territory somewhat larger than the barony Orrery and Kilmore) for 
these two territories, together with Killede,’ which think has not with 
certainty been identified, were granted John 1207 William 
Barry confirmation the gift made Robert FitzStephen Philip 
Barry, William’s The intervening barony Fermoy was 
early period the hands the Roches, and the manor Mallow 
passed from them Thomas FitzMaurice, father the first earl 
Desmond, before The Brittas townland runs south from the 
Blackwater the direction the Boggerah Mountains: Brittas House 
marked here. 

Cork, Barrymore, Carrigtohill 64, 75).— 
This, think, clearly Brittas name. have seen the Annals 
Ulster under 1482 refer Ballybritt Castle, near Roscrea, Baile 
Britaigh, which seems Hibernicised form Ballybrittas, the 
Town the Bretesche. This Hibernicised form has, think, exactly 
survived Barrymore. Barrymore, have seen, 
was granted under the name Olethan Philip Barry, and the 
grant was confirmed John William Barry, Philip’s son. The 
Carrigtohill said have been built Philip. The manor 
Karetto Thell (read Karectothell) Karectohell mentioned 
then belonged David Barry. The castle has been known for centuries 
Barryscourt. 

Tipperary, Middlethird, St. Patrick’s Rock 60).—This 
was included the Irish territory called Eoghanacht was 

See O’Donovan’s note the Four Masters, 1215, pp. 187-8, where refers 
the Dublin copy the Annals Innisfallen,’ and gives long list castles built 


this time Kerry and Cork. Most these castles were destroyed after the battle 
Callan (Four Masters, 1261, note 

Ware’s Antiquities, ed. Harris, 193. Giraldus, 348. 

Chart. Roll, John, vol. no. 340; Giraldus, 351. 

See Inquis. lands John FitzThomas, C.D.J. 1282, 429, where 
Moyale Magh Ealla, now Mallow. 

The final preserved, according well known tendency the Munster 
dialect. is, doubt, the place called Ballynbrittige Fiants Eliz.’ no. 6575. 

See Four Masters, 1052. The name appears the State Papers Heyghana- 
cassel, Yonaichcassel, &c. 
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granted, together with some adjoining cantreds, 1215 Philip 
Worcester, ‘to maintain him the king’s service.’ this time the 
castles Knockgraffon, Ardmayle, and Kiltinan, all Middlethird, were 
Philip was, course, not the first grantee. was, 
think, included the lands William Burgh taken into the king’s 
hands 1206. 1218 the district was again taken into the king’s 
the same year Donat O’Lonargan, archbishop Cashel, 
complained that ‘the justiciary had disseised him the new vill 
Cashel and the greater part the old vill, and 1219 threatened 
interdict and excommunication unless restitution was 
tually 1228 restitution was made his successor for 
The Brittas townland lies north-west the Rock Cashel, between 
and Camus House, later time any rate the residence the arch- 
bishop. Some very remarkable earthworks are marked round Kilbrista 
Church ruins, the adjoining townland, suggesting that perhaps the 
church occupied the site bretesche. 

the parish Magorban, the east Cashel, are the townlands 
Knockbrit and Rathbrit. Each contains somewhat peculiar rectangular 
fort, but forts all kinds are very numerous about here. Probably, 
the case Ballybrit (King’s County and Galway) and Mullybrit 
(Fermanagh), these are bretesche names. These five are the only names 
-brit that have come across. 

suspect that these bretesches mark stages the encroachment 
against which the archbishop protested successfully. The Rock 
Cashel must have been tempting objective the English this 
region. 


BRITTASROAD Eliogarty, Thurles 35, 41). 


Durlas Derlas Castle (i.e. Thurles) was built before 1214, and belonged 
Theobald Walter, the first Two miles the north the 
town, near the Suir, the townland Brittas, Brittas Castle, 
modern edifice the plan the early Norman 
here would guard the ford the direction Ikerrin, where the native 
chieftain, Meagher, was left Two ring forts are marked 
this townland. The townland Brittasroad, ‘the road the 
bretesche,’ lies between Brittas and Thurles, and now included the 
Thurles township. 

Tipperary, and Offa East, Kilmurry 78).—About 
four miles from Carrick-on-Suir the direction Slieve-na-man. 
Carrick-on-Suir was founded Griffin, brother Raymond Gros, and 


the Irish rath Masters and O’Donovan’s note). Ardmayle about three miles 
north Cashel. The ruins show circular (called Kiltenenan 


the records) near Fethard and has circular tower with walls seven feet thick 
(Lewis). 


vol. no. 838. 

nos. 857, 920, 923; the case the bishop Killaloe and above, 
pp. 426 seq. 

vol. nos. 1624, 1633, 1634, 1639. no. 514. 

Fraser’s Handbook Ireland, 5th ed. 85. 

Topogr. Poems, notes 759 and 771. 
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was hence called 1242 Matthew FitzGriffin 

Brittas: Limerick, Clanwilliam, Caherconlish 14, 15).—This 
district appears have belonged William Burgh previously John’s 
reign. The Burkes had castles Castleconnell and Caherconlish from 
early the thirteenth and the barony received its name from the 
Clanwilliam branch the family. this family belong the lords Castle- 
Brittas. Brittas townland about two and the 
east Caherconlish, and the ruins stone castle are still seen 
there the banks the Mulkear River, apparently guarding the approach 
from the mountainous region south Slievefelim. the Pipe Roll 
(Ireland), Ed. no. 20, was allowed for britagiwm Carkenlys 
(Caherconlish), but, already observed, this was probably 
bretesche the later signification wooden parapet tower 
adjunct stone castle. 

There was modern villa called Ballybrittas three miles from 
Limerick, the road Broadford, county Clare. This probably 
marks the site bretesche subsidiary Limerick Castle, guard the 
approach from the pass Limerick Castle said have 


been built John and the honour Limerick was granted William 
Braose 


CONNAUGHT. 


Mayo, Kilmaine, (0.8. 111, 119).—The barony 
Kilmaine corresponds the Irish territory known Conmaicne Cuile 
would seem that permanent settlement was made 
the English, this part Connaught any rate, until after the treaty 
Windsor with the O’Conors was finally torn 1227, and the whole 
Connaught granted Richard Burgh, saving the king the five 
best cantreds near the castle Athlone.** Richard Burgh built 
castle Bungalvy (Galway) and Adam Staunton another 
Dunamon, the north-east border county Galway. These, however, 
were demolished next year, and down 1237 there was nothing but fighting 
and turmoil Connaught. that year Maurice FitzGerald made 
peace with Felim O’Conor, and the annals contain the entry, The barons 
Ireland went Connaught and commenced erecting castles there.’ 
the following year (1238), are told, castles were erected Muintir 
Murchadha (barony Clare, county Galway), Conmaicne Cuile 
(barony Kilmaine, co. Mayo), and Carra (the barony adjoining Kil- 
maine the north) the barons Maurice FitzGerald, the 

Journ. 1879-82, 423. 

vol. no. 2573. 

Ann. Loch Cé, 1200; C.D.I. vol. no. 2422, grant Richard Burgh 


weekly market his manor Castle Cuvyn (read Cunyn), i.e. Caislen Connaing, 
now no. 2607. 


Fraser’s Handbook Ireland, 395. 
vol. nos. 147, 788. Topogr. Poems, note 317. 
vol. no. 1518 Journ. 1901, 365. 


Four Masters, 1232. There had been earlier castle erected the Irish 


1237. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXIII. 


The portion referred printed and translated 


1238. 
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justiciary, was one Richard Burgh’s principal and the dis- 
trict Conmaicne Cuile was among those held him. 1244 
obtained grant free chase and warren 
said have built castle Ballinrobe, and was probably the founder 
house Augustinian hermits Felim O’Conor called the 
‘gossip’ Maurice FitzGerald, and for several years there was com- 
parative peace Connaught. assisted Henry Gannoc 
{Degannwy), Wales, 1245. 

seems probable that the bretesche near Roundfort, 
was erected Maurice FitzGerald. 

Galway, Galway, St. Nicholas 82).—We have, 
think, here, the case Ballybritt near Roscrea, shortened form 
Baile Britaigh. Indeed, the Elizabeth’ the name 
appears Ballynbrytty and The castle Bungalvy 
(Galway) was erected Richard Burgh 1232, perhaps the site 
pre-Norman-castle the erection which recorded 1124. There 
are remains stone castle Ballybrit. 


ULSTER. 


Fermanagh, Tirkennedy, Cleenish 27).—This 
name appears inquisition 1662 which looks 
like misprint for Mullebrittace. There ring fort, marked the 
village Lisbellaw, the townland, also elsewhere the townland 
small circular plantation which may mote. near the road 
Maguire’s Bridge. 1189 English army invaded Fermanagh, and 
O’Mulrony, its chieftain, was slain. Maurice FitzGerald (the justiciary) 
appears have had early grant and 1211 castles 
were built Clones, near the eastern border, and Caol Uisge, near the 
western border the territory. 

Antrim, Massereene Lower, Killead 54, 55).—This 
seems the place called Ballebrittas inquisition Charles 
about five miles south Antrim, where castle was erected pro- 
bably John Courcy. any rate the castle Antrim was 
existence and the king’s hands 1215 and subsequently. 1226 
was restored temporarily Hugh Lacy the younger. The bailiwick 
Antrim appears have then been the most lucrative English 

Immediately the south this bretesche lay Kilultagh, safe 
boggy and woody country upon Logh Eaugh,’ and adjoining the 
south-east Kilwarlin, similar fastness bog and There 
fort marked the townland, but moat’ marked the adjoining 
townland Dungonnell. 


vol. no. 2680. 

For detailed account the occupation Connaught the Anglo-Normans 
see paper Mr. Knox, Journ. 1902, pp. 132 and 393. 

Eliz.’ nos. 969 and 3463. 

Printed Inquis., Fermanagh, no. Car. II. Journ. 1903, 179. 

Printed Inquis., Antrim, no. 143 Car. vol. nos. 567, 1468. 

Dymmok’s Treatise Ireland (1599), published Tracts, ii. 26. 
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THE 


There are forty-eight townland names involving the word mote 
moat. these twenty-three are Leinster, nine Munster, 
twelve Connaught, and four Ulster. ‘moat’ shown 
the Ordnance Survey map about twenty cases, and perhaps 
some more, but the absence lettering the indications given 
the map are not always clear. six cases, where there 
‘moat’ marked, there roughly rectilinear fort shown, and 
these, suspect, were Anglo-Norman construction. The distri- 
bution these mote townlands not unlike that the Brittas 
townlands, except that there are more mote names than Brittas 
names Galway and Mayo. They are found districts 
English invaders the twelfth and early part the thirteenth 
centuries, and nowhere else. 

The word mote (French motte, L.L. mota), like the word brittas, 
not native Irish. was clearly introduced the 
‘Motte’ names, may noted, are even more common France 
than bretesche names. Ireland, first any rate, the word 
mote was probably applied only mounds which the early settlers 
erected their bretesches. does not follow that they always threw 
these motes for the purpose. Whenever they found already 
existing mound—whether sepulchral, defensive, 
suitable position they would naturally utilise and shape 
their requirements. would then called This may 
what happened Slane and Downpatrick, and other places, 
where believed there were great pre-Norman mounds. Into the 
question the existence these pre-Norman mounds any parti- 
cular places not propose enter present. Whichever view 
taken argument that the mote and the bretesche townland 
names indicate the type the early Norman fortresses Ireland, 
and the positions some them, remains the same. need 
merely observe that pre-Norman times these artificial mounds 
appear have been denoted names beginning with dun, liss, 
drum, knock, knockan, ard, and, when sepulchral, tulach, 
dumha, fert, &c., but they were certainly not called any form 
the name mote. 

There is, however, some direct evidence that the Normans 
actually erected motes Ireland, which must noticed. 
addition the statements the Song Dermot, already referred 
to, the erection motes Trim and Slane, and the record 
the mota and britagium and the account the 
building the first castle Meelick, there direct reference, 


Here can quote O’Donovan’s opinion and Dr. Joyce’s. 


See the latter’s Irish 
Names Places, 291. 
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hitherto unnoticed, Norman mote erected before 1231 the 
deforestation charter Richard Mareschal. that charter the 
boundary the forest Ros defined one place run froma 
certain rath motam quam Willelmus Ace levavit super 
aquam This was the county Wexford, near the 
northern boundary the present parish Ross. 

There are some cases where stone castles, least stone walls, 
appear have been built the top motes. Mr. Westropp 
mentions the motes Ardnurcher, Shanid, Knockgraffan, 
Kilfeakle, Dunohill, Durrow, Clones, Louth, Killany, Faughart, and 
Ardee, bearing the remains masonry, and the list might, 
think, But obvious that unless long erected 
and mote would form very insecure foundation for 
stone castle. Probably these cases the masonry replaced 
destroyed decayed bretesche. any rate seems probable that 
when became customary build stone castles Ireland the mote 
the sense mound was generally dispensed with, and, perhaps 
about the same time, the name mote moat became commonly 
applied the ditch, especially wet ditch, which still surrounded the 
probable that some the moat names, especially 
some those Galway and Mayo, refer moats this sense, 
and that the rectilinear forts there and elsewhere noted the 
mote townlands mark the sites stone wooden towers erected 
within them. have ascertained, however, that some these 
Connaught mote townlands contain low fortified mounds, and local 
examination may disclose similar mounds others. 

carefully compiled and classified list motes and other 
defensive earthworks Ireland great desideratum. Mr. 
Westropp has done much increase our knowledge this respect, 
but there much more done, would the first 
acknowledge. The scheme for recording ancient earthworks and 
fortified inclosures proposed the Congress Archeological 
Societies, and when acccomplished, will far supply the want. 

Register St. Mary’s Abbey, Dunbrothy, published with the Chartulary 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, ii. 155. have made some search, but the 
present vain, for this mote. may have been the site the castle Palace, and 
cannot, think, have been far off. The word levare seems applicable only mound. 

As, for instance, the mote St. Mullins, co. Carlow, which has the stone 


foundations square structure its summit; and its base large rectangular 
bawn can clearly traced. 

With the double meaning the word mote moat may compared the 
similar ambiguity the words dyke, ditch, &c., but think the transferred 
meaning the case mote names may have been facilitated the use the word 
designate the whole fortress without any special connotation. This use seems 
attested the place names. Ballymote thus virtually equivalent Castletown. 
The Four Masters (a. 1598, 1599, pp. 2082, 2114) speak Mountgarrett Castle, 
near New Ross, Mota Gairett,’ though has sign either mound ditch about 


it. was probably built the beginning the fifteenth century (Hore’s History 
Wexford, 130). 
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For part have been much struck the number cases 
which mote has been found close the probable sites 
castles built before the close John’s reign. Mr. Westropp 
mentions eighteen these out some sixty castles recorded 
have been built the think has shown that 
probably some these motes were pre-Norman, but their fre- 
quent near the castle sites requires explanation, 
and seems best explained supposing that most cases, 
any rate, they were either thrown least utilised the 
Normans for their first fortresses the manner suggested this 
paper. Existing remains stone castles near but not the 
motes may well later construction. Whenever new castle 
was built replace one that was obsolete the nearest suitable site 
would, for obvious reasons, selected. 

Again, when examine Mr. Westropp’s list Chief Motes 
find that the large majority, any rate, are districts 
known have been occupied the English before the close John’s 
reign, and many these places can shown have been capita 
even where have actual record the building 
early fortress any kind. this connexion must remem- 
bered that documentary evidence prior John’s reign fragmentary 
the extreme. Mr. Westropp’s list expressly confined chief 
motes, not say that incomplete. From own very 
limited observation, however, could add some instructive examples. 
Thus Glascarrig, the county place granted 
Strongbow Raymond there mote (somewhat larger 
than the so-called mote Ardamine, few miles the north) 
surrounded ditch and low rampart and connected with 
irregular inclosure. Viewed mote names, however, Mr. West- 
ropp’s list seems redundant. doubt all these earthworks are 
even now called motes,’ except, perhaps, loosely the learned 
When was close Ballyknockan, Carlow, could get 
one tell where the mote’ was, but when asked for the 
‘old fort’ was understood The mound Ardamine, 
the county Wexford, moreover, does not come within Mr. West- 


Journ. 1904, 345. list motes near early attested castles 
incomplete. There large mote surrounded fosse Dungarvan and another 
Tipperaghny (Lewis) and Castlemore, the barony Forth, co. Carlow, can 
shown from the charters the register St. Thomas, Dublin, the site 
Raymond’s castle Fotheret O’Nolan. 

Journ. 1904, 342. Song Dermot, 3068. 

The earthworks Ballyknockan, identified with the Dinn Righ 
Irish tradition, not indeed constitute mote the usual acceptation the term. 
Situated the steep slopes the river valley, the fort looks something like mote 
from the lower river side, but its summit hardly, all, higher than the level 
the adjoining land the upper side. 
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about it, and has all the outward appearance being unaltered 
sepulchral mound. 

The following list not motes, but mote names 
attached townlands. Its importance due the fact that the 
townland names are general very old, and the probability— 
supported, think, the distribution and positions the mote 
names—that the name mote, itself Anglo-Norman origin, was 
first only given mounds which the Normans erected bretesches, 
or, some few cases, stone castles. Afterwards, have said, 
when the mound was dispensed with, the name mote moat came 
applied the ditch which surrounded the castle. modern 
times, when the origin the name and its earlier restricted use 
have been forgotten, often applied, especially educated 
people, any artificial mound, without regard its origin the 
uses which has been but not think that this indis- 
criminate employment the word has affected any great 
extent, all, the townland mote names. the same time 
suggests caution, and the mote names cannot considered 
sure guide early Norman sites the bretesche names. 
over must not, course, supposed that every mote erected 
utilised for Norman fortress has impressed the name the 
townland but full examination the earthworks designated 
authentic mote names may afford criteria which shall 
enabled distinguish mounds which have been the sites Norman 
fortresses from mounds which have never been used. 


List Mote Townlands. 
LEINSTER. 


Wicklow, Newcastle, Glenealy 24, 25, 
townland includes Ballymoat House and the village Glenealy. 
probably the Ballenmote mentioned along with Brittas the Printed 
Inquis., Wicklow, nos. The juxtaposition the names, 
which may refer the same mote and bretesche, significant. 

Meath, Navan Lower, Navan (0.8. townland 
includes Navan Moat, natural hill surmounted mote. This hill 
‘rises feet above the road its base. The mote feet high, oval 
plan, the diameters the base being 185 and 122 feet, and the top 
feet. the north-west lune-shaped platform feet high 
and feet long, feet greatest breadth. tail this platform 
comes round the west side the mote, nearly 100 feet further, only 
feet wide top.’ This may have been the site bretesche erected 
Jocelin Nangle, whom ‘le Novan’ and the land Ardbraccan 
were given Hugh 

Moat Town: Meath, Lune, Kildalky 26).—The barony Lune 


Song Dermot, The description the mote given above from 
paper the town Navan Mr. Moore, Journ. 1893, 57. 
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was granted Hugh Lacy William Muset Meset 
Moat-town House marked the map. 

Moat: Meath, Fore, Killeagh 8). 

Moat: Meath, Kells Lower, Kilbeg 11). 

Moat: Meath, Kells Upper, Dulane 10).—‘ Moat’ marked, 
also ‘Moat House.’ castle was built Kells 1176-8, and Meath 
generally was incastellata Hugh Lacy’s 

Moat: Meath, Moyfenrath Lower, Rathmolyon 42).—I should 
like examine these four mote townlands Meath which mote 
marked the map before forming any opinion what exactly was 
referred the name. 

Longford, Ardagh, Street 15).—There perhaps 
mote the grounds Moatavally House. The name probably means 
the mote the bealach street.’ called Motenvally the Stuart 
Inquisitions. 

Longford, Granard, Clonbrony (0.8. 14, 15).—Moat 
and castle marked, the castle apparently the mote. was granted 
Elizabeth O’Ferrall Bane, chief and captain his 

Longford, Granard, Granard (0.8. 10).—This the 
mote the town Granard, said the largest simple mote 
Ireland. was perhaps the site bretesche erected Richard Tuit 
1200 ‘as against O’Reilly South King John 
stopped August 1210: apud Grenard, castrum Ricardi Thuit. 

Longford, Ardagh, Ardagh 14, 19, 20).—Geoffrey 
Constantine had fifteen knights’ fees the land Conemake (Long- 
ford),’ near Kilbixi and beyond the river Inny. These may have included 
this 

Westmeath, Clonlonan, Kilcleagh 30, 36).— 
This the large mote the town Moate, which may have been used 
for bretesche the frontier Meath. For the legend concerning the 
name see Otway’s Tour Connaught, 55, but perhaps only 
means the mote the (graineog). The neighbouring cantred 
Ardnurcher was granted Hugh Lacy Meiler 
and castle was built here There are remains stone 
castle the mote Ardnurcher. 

Moatavanny Kildare, Kilkea and Moone, Castledermot 38).— 
‘Glassavanny Moat’ marked the townland. The name seems 
involve the word beann, often applied house fort the sense 
gable, pinnacle, turret. This was ‘Omorethi,’ granted Strong- 
bow Walter There alsoa mote Kilkea Castle. 

Moat Commons: Kildare, Clane, Clane 14).—Mote near Clane 
Bridge. This was ‘Offelan,’ granted Strongbow Maurice 

Kildare, Narragh and Reban West, Churchtown (0.8. 
84, mote the townland the river, opposite Tyrrellstown. 


Song Dermot, 3159, note. Giraldus, 355. 
Eliz.’ nos. 5062, 5107. Four Masters, 1199, note 
Dermot, ll. 3154, and note. 3138. 


Four Masters, 1192. 
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This district, including Reban Castle, where there quadrilateral 
entrenchment with high conical mound its western extremity’ 
(Lewis), was, believe, granted the father Richard St. Michael 

Moat: Queen’s County, Cullenagh, 30).—There 
large mote and site ‘Moat Castle’ marked the townland, about 
two miles east Ballynakill. was the frontier between Ossory 
(Kilkenny) and Leix. Itis called ‘le the Stuart 

Moat: Kilkenny, Crannagh, Freshford the town- 
land near Freshford. Two knights’ fees Acheteyr (i.e. Achadh-ur, the 
Irish name Freshford) were held John d’Evreux the time the 
Leinster 

Kilkenny, Fassadinin, Donaghmore 5).—This 
the map, presume the name refers the Moate hill described !*! 
being the Nore about quarter mile from Ballyragget, about 
eighty feet high, with deep fosse under it. 


conspicuous mote the former townland about four miles 
east Enniscorthy. cannot say anything about the other. The 
barony Ballaghkeen corresponds the Irish tribal territory southern 
Offelimy, which was granted Strongbow Gilbert 

(or Ballaghkeen S., Templeshannon 
26).—A large mote with deep fosse (capable being and 
rampart one mile south Enniscorthy. The Duffry, district which 
extended from the mountains Enniscorthy, was given Strongbow 
Robert and passed with his daughter Maud Philip 
This mote may have been the site the first fortress 
here, before Philip Prendergast obtained Enniscorthy from the bishop 
Ferns the year 

Gorey, Carnew (0.8. the Inquis. 
Aylmer Valence, 17th Ed. II, no. 75, Reginald Nyvel 
mentioned holding quarter knight’s fee Balyconewey (Carnew) 
and eighth Gory (Gorey), then valued having been destroyed 
the Irish. The name, according Dr. Joyce, means deaf moat.’ (?) 

Carlow, Carlow, Grangeford 8).—There 
perhaps small mote indicated the grounds Moatalusha House. 
The name would seem mean the mote the quicken (Mota 
Castlemore Mote, which think, the site Raymond Gros’s castle 
Fotheret O’Nolan, only about mile distant. There are foundations 
stone walls square platform the base this mote. 


vol. nos. 673, 1392. Printed Inquis., Co., no. Car. 
Chart. St. Dublin, ii. 405. 

Journ. 1874-5, 486. 

Song Dermot, 3114-7 and note. 

#25 See deed (translated), R.S.A.I. 147, note. 
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MUNSTER. 


Cork, Kerrycurrihy, Monkstown 87).—This was 
probably included Milo Cogan’s four cantreds the west the 
town bretesche here would guard the approach water 
the town. 

Tipperary, Clanwilliam, Kilfeakle 59, 60, 67). 
—Kilfeakle mote castle was erected here The barony 
Clanwilliam appears have been William Burgh’s hands the 
beginning John’s reign and was probably granted him long before. 
His castle Killefecle’ was restored him 

Tipperary, Clanwilliam, Templenoe 59.)—The 
name may have reference the shape the mote, like puff-ball 
mushroom (bolgdn). 

Tipperary, Clanwilliam, Donohill 51, 
Donohill mote, which the remains castle are still seen. 

Mota: Tipperary, Ormond Lower, Kilbarron 9).—Mote 
House marked near Lough Derg. This was the territory Theobald 
the first Pincerna. 

Tipperary, Ikerrin, Rathnaveoge 16, 
About miles south Roscrea. Theobald FitzWalter’s territory. 

Moat: Waterford, Decies within Drum, Ringagonagh 36).— 
There ‘moat’ marked the townland, but informed Mr. 
Beary, borough surveyor, Dungarvan, that quite low mound 
natural rise ground and that base level with the field.’ can 
hardly, therefore, the site bretesche, unless the fosse has been 
obliterated. the Council Oxford 1177 Henry granted the 
custody Waterford Robert Poer, and made all the land between 
the town and the Blackwater appurtenant the services 
There large fortified mote Dungarvan, and castle was existence 
here 1215, when its custody was given Thomas 

Waterford, Middlethird, Reisk 16, 
told mote (unmarked) this townland and the next. 

Waterford, Coshbride, Kilwatermoy 28, 33). 


CONNAUGHT. 


The apparent absence motes (in the sense high mounds) 
most the mote townlands Connaught, coupled with the presence 
many cases rectilinear forts, makes probable that the mote names 
here sometimes refer the later sense ditches, and this 
agrees with the later dates when the lands question appear have 
been first permanently occupied. Mr. Knox, who has made study 
the Anglo-Norman settlement says that the grant Con- 
naught Richard Burgh 1228 (or rather saving five cantreds 
the king, was the foundation this settlement. Nevertheless there 
were many partial settlements much earlier, Mr. Knox indeed elsewhere 
notices. Thus 1215 this same Richard Burgh was granted all the 
land Connaught which William his father and many individual 


Giraldus, vol. Four Masters, 1192. vol. no. 187. 
Roger Howden, vol. ii. pp. 133-5. vol. no. 576. 
Journ. R.S.A.I. 1901-3. vol. no. 1518. no. 653. 
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settlers can traced from even before the close the twelfth century, 
some whom shall mention. Many the following districts were 
recovered the Irish after the murder William, earl Ulster, 
1333. 

Sligo, Corran, Emlaghfad castle 
the town Ballymote, the remains which are still seen, perhaps 
occupies the site the mote. was begun Richard, the Red 
Earl, find stated, however, that near Ballymote there 
are some good examples forts (perhaps tumuli) ramparted and 
Gerald Prendergast was probably the original grantee 
the 

Moat: Galway, Ballymoe, Kilbegnet was 

was afterwards included one the king’s five cantreds. curious 
quadrilateral fort with outer (incomplete) fosses marked the map. 

Bermingham held the barony Dunmore from Richard 
square fort marked the map. 

Moat: Galway, Tiaquin, Moylough Hill Lodge 
marked. Kelly Moot Moat’ mentioned the pedigrees the 
this townland the next intended. 

Moat: Galway, Kilconnell, Aughrim 87).—This was Omany, 
one the king’s cantreds. square fort, called Rabbit Fort, marked. 

Moat: Galway, Longford, Killimorbologue mote 
marked the river opposite Flower Hill House. The barony Long- 
ford represents the territory Sil Anmchadha. William Burgh, 
have seen, built the first castle Meelick The native 
chieftains, the O’Maddens, seem have been very loyal the 

Galway, Longford, Clonfert 100, 108).—A square fort 
marked the townland, which spelt mota’ grant the year 

Moaty: Galway, Longford, Kiltormer mote marked 
close Newtown demesne. 

Roscommon, Athlone, Kilmeane (0.8. 40, 41, 42).— 
This district was granted John Marshall 1207, and taken again 
for the king Connaught 

Moat: Mayo, Costello, Annagh 102, mote 
marked the map, but informed Sergeant Lyons, R.I.C., 
Ballyhaunis, that Moat,’ the Moat townland, ‘more 
fortified esker than mote.’ oval shape, 253 feet 167. 
surrounded deep fosse about feet wide near the bottom and 
capable being flooded from neighbouring brook, and central 


— 


Four Masters, 1300, where called the castle Ath-Cliath Chorainn, i.e. 


Ballymote. 
vol. no. 153. Journ. 1901, 367. 


See tract printed Tribes Many, pp. 133-42. 
Many, 151. vol. nos. 353; 537. 
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elevation rises about twelve feet above the inner edge the fosse—a 
low hog-back, fact.’ This district seems have belonged John 
FitzThomas Desmond his death 1261, under the name 
The barony Costello, however, got its name from 
Gilbert Angulo Nangle, who held lands Connaught the be- 
ginning John’s and was called the Irish 
lands ‘Anaghe’ are included the surrender 1586 ‘Shean 
McCostello Castlemore the barony Bealahawnish’ Queen 

Moat: Mayo, Carra, Ballintubber (0.8. 89). 

Mayo, Clanmorris, Balla baronies were in- 
cluded Richard Burgh’s land, and were probably settled not long 
after the grant him 1227. They appear under the names Ker 
and Crigfertur respectively the inquisition the lands William 
Burgh Castles were erected Carra 1238. 

find mote marked any these Moat townlands Mayo, but 
the mote was not mound considerable height would not 
marked the Ordnance map, have seen the case Annagh 
Moat. 

ULSTER. 


Antrim, Massarene Upper, Glenavy 59).— 
polygonal fort marked three four miles south the British’ 
townland Massarene Lower. 

Lower, AND Down, Lecale, Down 
three townlands are together, and now join the 
‘demesne Down,’ which lies the north and includes the town 
Downpatrick and the great moat.’ Probably they got their name from 
it, mote rectilinear fort marked within their present boundaries. 
1177 John Courey plundered Dundaleathglas and 
erected castle there, which became the headquarters all his expeditions 
The three Ballymote townlands are mentioned Inquis., 
Down, nos. Jac. Car. may noted that Courcy 
could not have fortified even existing mote before the attack Cooley 
MacDonlevy, the king Ulidia (Down and Antrim), for this took place 
within eight days his arrival, and Gerald Barri says that Courcy 
preferred sally forth and meet his foe rather than besieged the 
exile municipium quod urbis angulo erexerat. This was 
February, but when, after June, was defeated Firli, the 

Londonderry, Loughinsholin, Desertmartin 41).— 
Desertmartin the road from Armagh Coleraine, where stone 
castle was built Near the old church the opposite 

vol. ii. 429; Four Masters, 1224, note 

vol. nos. 311, 354. 


Four Masters, 1193. seems have served sort mercenary under 
Cathal Crovderg, ibid. 1195. 


Song Dermot, 3145 and note. Eliz.’ 4898. 
Journ. 1902, pp. 397 and 398. 
Four Masters, 1177. Hib. bk. ii. cap. xvii. 


Four Masters, 1213. 
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bank small river ‘are the remains fort, evidently raised 
defend the pass the river.’ 

Moat: Cavan, Clanmahon, Ballymachugh (0.8. 37, 
the borders Lough Sheelin, near the confines the counties Meath 
and Longford. 


Since making the list printed above have noted the following 
additional townlands with mote names 


Wicklow, Talbotstown Upper, Kiltegan 28, 33).— 
Perhaps the site one the numerous bretesches hemming the 
mountainous district Wicklow. 

Scarawalsh, Carnew 5).—Near 
Motabower, the northern frontier county Wexford. 

Limerick, Connello Upper, Ballingarry 29, 30).— 
Here are the ruins Lissamota The two cantreds Hochenil 
(i.e. Conaill, now the baronies Upper and Lower Connello) were 
granted John, when earl Mortain, Hamon 

Bawnavota: Kinsale, Rincurran (0.8. 112, 125).—A signifi- 
cant name, meaning ‘the bawn the mote.’ probably represents 
early fortress the Courceys, barons Kinsale. 


further direct evidence the erection wooden castle 
(bretesche) early Anglo-Norman times Ireland should like 
call attention the following passage the Irish Abridgment 


the Hibernica,’ describing the landing Raymond 


This the place which Raymond came, Dun four miles 
the south side Waterford. made trench stones 


and clay, and then they wrought wondrous work, wit, fortalice 
wood (caislén 


The manuscript the Abridgment ascribed the editor, Dr. 
Whitley Stokes, the fifteenth century, but the rendering 
Gerald’s tenue satis virgis cespite castrum erexerunt has all the 
appearance being based genuine local memory, just the 
name Din given, not Gerald gives it, but what 
had already suspected the correct form. may here add 
(what was unknown Dr. Stokes) that have already identified 


Dermot Domdonuil,’ and with the 
headland Baginbun, the south coast county Wexford, 
where the trench stones and clay’ with double rampart, about 
240 yards long, may still seen, cutting off the whole head- 


Gopparp Orpen. 


vol. no. 92. vol. xx. (1905), 83. 
Journ. R.S.A.I. 1898, 155, and 1904, 354. 
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The the Forest Dean, 


Gloucestershire 


IKE the New Forest, Hampshire, and other tracts afforested 
William the Dene Dean was one the royal hunting 
grounds’ the Saxon kings, clearly shown the Domesday 
entry relating the land William, the son Norman, that King 
Edward granted these lands, tax-free, for keeping the But 
Domesday affords evidence the extent which the boun- 
daries the older game preserves were enlarged the afforesta- 
tion ordered the Conqueror, when the Continental term 
was first applied the lands laid under ban regards hunting. 
With respect its afforestation, the Forest Dean the most 
interesting all the ancient forests, because the only one 
concerning which there any historical evidence, although only 
casual and incidental, the precise mode its formation. 
Referring the land William Ow, the Wye, Domesday 
records that ‘it now the king’s command his forest.’ This 
differs very important degree from the vague entry, ‘It now 
the forest,’ occurring over and over again the Hampshire 
Domesday. But whether the afforestation Dean preceded 
followed that the New Forest (1079) cannot proved; all 
that known that took place not later than 1086. 
From the time its formation foresta the Dene Dean 
Forest was practically subject, throughout the four centuries from 
1086 1482, the special laws applying all the royal forests 
England. These applied generally, and there therefore 
need consider them here detail specifically affecting the 
Forest Dean. the early part the fifteenth century the 
Forest Dean was such notorious haunt robbers, who 
ravaged the neighbourhood and infested the Severn valley, that 
1429 act parliament had passed giving remedy 
this account the inhabitants 
does not seem possible fix the date when either sowing 
planting for profit was first practised any part England; but 
any rate seems clear from the earliest enactment relating 


Hen. VI, 27. 
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arboriculture, forestry the modern sense,’ that inclosure 
woods for natural regeneration and reproduction stool-shoots 
had been customary practice long before 1482. customary 
right appears have been limited, however, three years, and 
the act 1482 enabled landowners inclose their woods against 
deer and cattle for seven years after each time cutting the 
coppice. This was purely permissive act, and applied only the 
royal forests and chases and their but entirely differ- 
ent note was struck about sixty years later, 1543, when act 
for the preservation woods, commonly known the Statute 
Woods,’ was passed* remedy the great and increasing want 
timber and fuel consequent the rapid wastage great decay 
timber and woods universally’ throughout Unlike the 
act 1482 this statute was prohibitive and compulsory, and 
applied all the woodlands the realm. Its main provisions 
were (1) that all coppice woods felled twenty-four years, 
under, twelve standards oak (or, default, elm, ash, aspen, 
beech) should left per acre grow into timber trees, 
none which was felled till girthed ‘ten inches square 
within three feet the ground,’ under penalty 3s. 4d. for each 
such standard either not left prematurely cut; (2) that coppice 
woods cut fourteen years under were inclosed and 
fenced against cattle for the ensuing four years, under penalty 
4d. per mensem for every rood thereof not inclosed, fenced, 
saved, preserved during the said four (3) coppices 
cut between fourteen and twenty-four years age ‘shall suffi- 
ciently inclosed, the springs (i.e. coppice-shoots) thereof otherwise 
saved and preserved from the destruction thereof any manner 
cattle beasts’ for six years, under like penalty 3s. for 
every rood for every month (4) that coppices woods 
two acres above, and distant two furlongs from the house their 
owner, should turned into pasture tillage, under penalty 
40s. per acre; (5) that when woods coppices containing 
standards over twenty-four years age were felled weeded 
(i.e. thinned) twelve oak trees (or, failing such, elm, ash, beech, 
aspen) were left per acre, ‘the same trees there left 
stand, continue, and preserved during the space 
twenty years next,’ and inclosed against cattle for seven 
years, under penalty 6s. 8d. for each tree not left, 6s. 8d. for 
each tree prematurely cut, and 3s. 4d. per rood per mensem for 
non-inclosure. Permission was, however, given landowners 
use timber for bona domestic and agricultural purposes, such 


Shortly before that the master the woods’ was made officio member 
the court the general surveyors the king’s lands’ (33 Hen. VIII, 39), pro- 
vide better supervision over the valuable oak and other timber the forests. 
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making repairing houses, fences, bridges, ships, Pro- 
vision was also made for the felling coppice woods and the 
storing timber trees woods burdened with rights 
but the owners such woods were prohibited from making any 
fellings until fourth part the woods had been set out, divided, 
and inclosed, and these inclosures were preserved for seven 
years. Destruction fences was forbidden under penalty 
10s. for each offence. 

These statutory safeguards the woodlands proved inadequate, 
and 1570 fresh was necessary ‘for that experi- 
ence found that the space and time the said several years 
inclosure preservation not sufficient.’ Hence was en- 
acted that inclosure should increased the space two full 
years more than the several clauses the said act severally 
limited, according the age the woods felled, upon like pains 
concerning inclosure preservation the said woods, 
coppices, springs.’ 

matter fact the position England had that time 
become very serious with regard maintaining proper supply 
oak timber for the navy and the mercantile fleet, upon which our 
national prosperity much depended. 1559 ‘An Act that 
Timber shall not felled make Coals for burning Iron’ had 
which shows how much the need husbanding 
resources was recognised, while 1601 ‘An Act avoid and 
prevent divers Misdemeanours idle and lewd Persons’’ con- 
tained, among other things, penal clauses for illicit cutting and 
mischievous spoiling woods, trees, poles.’ The same spirit 
national concern also notable the oft-quoted remarks John 
the effect that 


have heard that the great expedition 1588 was expressly 
enjoined the Spanish commanders that signal Armada that if, when 
landed, they should not subdue our nation, and make good their con- 
quest, they should yet sure not leave tree standing the Forest 
Dean. 


Additional interesting details are given William Menzies,’ 
deputy surveyor Windsor Forest and parks— 


When the Spanish Armada was wrecked, one the ships, 
stranded the coast Devon, was found paper instructions the 
admiral, telling him, above all things, cut down and destroy the Forest 
Dean, navy England might effectually crippled. This 
paper fell into Lord Burleigh’s hands, and alarmed him and the whole 
nation. Among the projects submitted him for providing timber for 


Eliz. 25, sect. 18. Eliz. 15. 

Silva; or, Forest Trees (Dr. Hunter’s edit. 1786), ii. 261. 
Forest Trees and Woodland Scenery, 1875, 132. 
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the navy some inland locality, which could not easily reached 
Dean Forest enemy, was scheme enclose thirteen acres 
corner Cranbourne Chase, Windsor Forest, and sow with acorns 
experiment. Burleigh stretched his powers over the forest 
far get this done. 


Thus was said have been inaugurated ‘the system rearing 
oak woodlands where they had never previously existed.’ 

From the above would appear that arboriculture, the 
artificial method sowing, must probably have been introduced 
into the Forest Dean, and the county Gloucester generally, 
some time about the end the sixteenth century, while planting 
was most likely introduced early the seventeenth century, 
account mice eating the acorns Even earlier than this, 
however, the national wants had led searching inquiries being 
made into the timber-producing capacity the royal forests, and 
many restrictions being placed the felling and utilisation 
timber. 1559 the Act already mentioned, against felling timber 
‘to make Coals for burning Iron,’ prohibited the felling 
‘any timber tree the breadth one foot square the 
for making charcoal, within fourteen miles the sea 
the Severn and other rivers named." 

1565 Roger Taverner, the queen’s surveyor, drew report 
(the Book Survey) the condition all the forests south 
Trent, and about twenty years later his successor, John Taverner, 
made similar surveys (1584). Yet another and more detailed 
survey was ordered James 1608, addition commis- 
sion concerning for the purpose inquiring into the 
number, acreage, value, &c., all the coppice woods, and whether 
the trees and the standels preserved every coppice, according 
the statute.’ also had rough working-plan drawn for 
the whole the royal under which the then existing 
30,000 acres copse woods should increased 81,000 the 
addition acres years. These annual additions 3,400 
acres were estimated cost 2,102/. 18s., 10s. for the 
whole 51,000 acres; and the net income obtainable after fifteen 
years was estimated 21,600/. per annum. 1603 the 
management private woodlands this time became affected 
the Act for Tanners,’ which prohibited the felling oak 
trees any other time than between April and June all 
places where bark was worth 2s. cartload over and above the 

Arthur Standish, New Directions Experience for the Increasing Timber 
and Firewood, ed. (1615), 8th page preface. 

State Papers, Domestic, 1607. 

Cottonian MS., Titus, iv; James docketed Treasury Office 


Increase Revenue.’ See heads‘ Planting,’ Increasing,’ and Preserving Woods.’ 
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cost barking and piling, except the case timber required 
for building repairing houses, ships, mills. 

1612 James made grant the lordship St. Briavel’s 
and all the Forest Dean (except all great trees, wood, and under- 
wood) William, earl Pembroke, hold for forty years 
yearly rent 83/. 4d. and 60s. 8d. increase and was 
also granted 12,000 cords wood annually for years 4s. 
cord (2,400/. year), together with annual rent 6s. 8d. 
for exclusive mining rights coal, stone, &c., while wood 
timber was taken from the forest except such timber 
should used for the king’s navy. Various minor grants were 
also given during the same reign. 

Gloucestershire, other counties, the reign Charles 
brought revival certain abuses connected with the forest laws 
and, while sought revoke grants made Elizabeth and 
James alienated large portions the crown forest lands 
grant and sale. justice seat held Gloucester Castle 
July 1634, under the earl Holland, chief justice eyre, 
assisted Mr. Justice Jones, Mr. Baron Trevor, and Sir John 
Bridgman, chief justice Chester—the last justice seat ever 
held the county—‘in the presence the grand jury, being 
xv, the twelve regarders, all the officers the forest, and the 
fairemen and reeve the several townships within the forest,’ 
these were prevailed upon declare that 


agree that the meetes and boundes the Forrest Deane ought 
according the perambulation made 12th Henry III and 10th 
Edward which the grand jury, the twelve regarders, the officers 
the forrest, and the fairmen and reeve subscribed their names thereunto. 
this the king hath much enlarged the Forrest Deane, and all 
within the xvii townes aforesaid were fearfull they should have been 
questioned for many things done contrary the forrest law but the king’s 
councell, regard their being but new brought in, and long usage, 
thought not fitt proceed with any them that justice 


But King Charles’s action this respect was cancelled 1640 
the passing the Act for the Limitation Forests,’ which 
determined, once for all, the limits and bounds the Forest 
Dean (and all other royal forests) being what they had been 
the twentieth year the reign James (1622), ‘any per- 
ambulation perambulations, presentments, extents, surveys, 
judgments, records, decrees, other matter thing whatsoever 
the contrary notwithstanding,’ for there was now end 
the oppression the forest laws. The passing this act soon 
led the virtual abolition the forest courts many parts 


Third Report the Commissioners, 1788, appendix no. pp. 59, 60, and 
appendix, no. 60. 
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the country, but Dean Forest the woodmote and swainmote 
still continued held But previously this act 


1638 commission was issued, divers persons make survey 
the wood and timber and soil the Forest of, Dean, which survey 
apppeared there were then within the forest (besides the woodwardship 
the Lea Baily, containing about 1,000 acres) 105,557 trees, containing 
61,928 tons timber, and 153,209 cords wood. And upon this survey 
entire sale was made Sir John Wintour all his majesty’s coppices, 
wood ground, and waste soil the said forest (except the Lea Baily), with 
the wood and timber, and all his mines iron and coal, and quarries 
millstones and grindstones, and all mines iron, cinders, tin, lead, and 
coal lying and being the lands any his majesty’s subjects within 
the perambulation the said forest Edward reserved lawfully 
installments, and fee farm rent 1,950/. 12s. 8d. for ever. 


This arbitrary interference with the rights the inhabitants the 
forest caused such dissatisfaction that during the Great Rebellion 
the inclosures were broken down and the forest was danger 
being destroyed. would probably have been totally destroyed 
then but for the vigour and vigilance Cromwell’s administration 
regards both the prevention waste and abuses this 
and the general preservation timber throughout England. 


And 1656 actor ordinance was passed which the grant 
Sir John Wintour was declared and was enacted that the 
forest should remain the possession the Protector and his 
successors for ever, for the use the 


the Restoration, the acts the Commonwealth being 
annulled, Sir John Wintour’s grant again came into force, but the 
local opposition was strong that commission was appointed 
Dec. 1661 inquire into the matter. After their report 
new arrangement was made with Sir John Wintour, which 
got all the timber (except 11,335 tons fit for the navy), all the 
king’s ironworks, and liberty dig for and use iron ore and 
cinders the forest. once began fell nearly all the 
timber, and though his operations were stopped order the 
new survey being made 1667, 

Third Report the Commissioners, 1788, 13. 

expelled near 400 cabins beggarly people living upon the destruction 
the wood and timber, and great numbers goats, sheep, and swine, that destroyed 
the young wocd and soil thereof.’ 

History Gloucestershire, 1779, pp. 30, 31. 


July 1663 obtained under letters patent, lieu his previous grant, 
the Snead and Kidnals (280 acres) freehold and (ibid. 31.) 
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that the said 80,288 trees sold Sir John Wintour there remained 
only about 200 the forest; and the 11,335 tons ship timber 
reserved the king not more than 1,100 tons had been and 
that there would 7,000 8,000 tons found wanting the timber 
reserved for his majesty’s 
The consequence these proceedings and the report the 
committee appointed inquire into the complaints made the 
forest people and others was the passing, 1668, Act for the 
Increase and Preservation Timber within the Forest 
The main provisions this act were—(1) that 11,000 acres 
(10,000 being part the waste lands), out total estimated 
area 23,000 acres, might inclosed within two years, ‘and 
shall made and reputed nursery for wood and timber only 
(2) that the commissioners appointed (two whom should 
justices the peace for Gloucestershire) might fell decayed trees 
make and maintain the said inclosures; (8) that when the 
woods and trees these 11,000 acres, any part them, had 
outgrown danger from deer and cattle, such portions (consisting 
500 acres more) might laid open and common, while 
like area waste might inclosed nursery for timber 
(4) that wood fit felled must viewed two more 
justices the peace, who were mark with broad arrow and 
crown all trees most fit preserved for timber,’ and any one 
cutting trees before such view, felling any marked tree, was 
fined for each tree; (5) that all the disafforested lands were 
and shall from henceforth governed forest law, and put under 
the regard the forest former experience hath been 
found that nothing did more conduce the raising, increase, and pre- 
servation timber and wood within the said wastes than the execution 
the forrest laws, whilst the said wastes were afforested and kept under 
the regard the forest 


(6) that all grants, made since Charles concerning 
disafforestation should void, and ‘that new elections shall 
made forth, and from time time continued, all verderors, 
regarders, and other officers and for the governing the said 
forest, according the forest law that (7) that future 
grants any inclosures wastes, wood trees growing 
them, were void, and that those obtaining them were 
‘declared incapable hold enjoy any such gift, grant, estate, 
(8) that the king any time wished ‘to restore 
game deer within the said forest wastes, the same shall 
not exceed the number 800 deer all sorts any one time 
(9) that recompense for the loss right common within the 
inclosures the owners and tenants lands within the forest 
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bounds, but not being part the said wastes inclosures, might 
any time cut down and dispose any trees underwoods 
their own will and 

without the licenses any justice eyre his deputy, and without 
the license and view any officer the said forest whatsoever, and 
also without incurring any offence against the forest laws, any 
forfeiture penalty touching the same; and also manure and 
improve the said several lands and tenements ploughing, assarting, 
digging, inclosing, fencing, building upon the same their wills and 
pleasures, and keep any sort dogs unexpeditated, and hunt and 
kill any beast chase other game, upon the said several lands, 
the same were not lying within the bounds any forest. 


(10) that those having rights common pasture pannage 
and other privileges should enjoy them definitely fixed (11) 
that the inhabitants St. Briavel’s should have the privilege 
cutting wood the Hudnalls, and that miners’ lawful rights and 
privileges should extend over all the forest except the parts inclosed 
and (12) that the bounds the forest were be, for ever, they 
had been James 

this time the national outlook for oak timber was much worse 
than had been the reigns Elizabeth and James though 
not yet gloomy subsequently became. 1660 act was 
passed for the Encouraging and Increasing Shipping,’ and 
the importation pitch, tar, rosin, deal boards, fir, and 
timber from the Netherlands Germany was prohibited upon any 
pretence whatever,’ order encourage the growth home woods 
and timber trade with the North American 
great advance the price timber took place soon after the 
Restoration, and the commissioners the navy that time, 
alarmed the prospect want timber for the dockyards, 
represented the situation the Royal Society, and requested them 
suggest remedy.” This was given the shape John 
Evelyn’s Silva Discourse Forest Trees, the classic work con- 
English arboriculture that date, means which 
‘it appears that soon after the Restoration spirit planting was 
excited and diffused.’ 

Under the direction the marquis Worcester and other 
commissioners appointed under the act 1668, 8,487 acres 
the forest were speedily inclosed and planted, while the remain- 
ing 2,518 acres were inclosed some time afterwards order 
complete the 11,000 acres sanctioned. Great attention was paid 
the protection the young woods and inclosures Sir Charles 
Harbord, surveyor-general the crown lands, and his successors 

Charles II, 18. and Charles II, 11, sect. 23. 

This prohibition was repealed regards Germany 1803, while import duty 


was placed timber, tar, &c., 1807 (47 Geo. III, sess. caps. and 27). 
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and was chiefly from these parts the forest that supplies 
dockyard timber became available from about 1740 onwards. 
Sir Charles Harbord’s advice, the forest was divided into six 
districts, keeper was appointed each walk, and six lodges 
were built and acres inclosed for the accommodation the 
keepers; and these appear have been the only houses 
found within the forest bounds.* 

further legislation occurred with regard Dean Forest 
until 1808, but before then numerous acts had been passed relative 
timber private property throughout the kingdom. Already 
1663 ‘An Act for the Punishment unlawful cutting and stealing 
spoiling Wood and Underwood, and Destroyers young 
Timber Trees,’ had been passed amplification and extension 
the act 1601, and heavy penalties were incurred the second 
and third convictions. 1670 provisions were enacted for deal- 
ing with the destruction any plantation the throwing down 
During the eighteenth century many statutes were en- 
acted with view providing sufficient supplies and 
Act for encouraging the Importation Naval Stores from 
Her Majesty’s Plantations America’ even prohibited any one 
‘cut, fell, destroy any pitch pine trees tar under inches 
diameter feet above the ground (unless within fenced inclo- 
sures) the North American colonies, under penalty for 
each offence, while the setting fire pine woods tar trees was 
punishable with fine for each offence; and additional 
protection was given these colonial woodlands 1710 and again 
‘An Act encourage the planting Timber 
Trees, Fruit Trees, and other Trees for Ornament, Shelter, Profit, 
and for the better Preservation the same, and for preventing 
the Burning Woods’ was passed, which was amended and ex- 
tended 1719; and further protection was given plantations 
Offences against timber and game were common about 
this time, and even the officials the royal forests were such 
notorious poachers and deer-stealers that they had specially 
legislated against 1756 very important measure 


Sir Robert Atkyns, chief baron the court exchequer, The Ancient and 
Present State Gloucestershire, 1712, 384, says that there are only houses this 
great tract ground, which are the lodges for many keepers, each which has 
salary yearly, paid out the exchequer, and inclosure ground for 
their encouragement. There had been many cottages erected, but they have been 
lately pulled down, the best means preserve the wood.’ 

Anne, Under this act bounties per ton were given for tar and 
pitch, 3/. per ton for rosin, and per ton for masts imported into England from 
mountainous tracts Scotland, where ‘great store pine and fir trees fit for 
masts and for the making pitch, tar, rosin, and other naval stores’ then existed. 
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was passed with regard the inclosure and planting commons 
and for preventing the unlawful destruction trees, and this was 
amended and rendered more effective 1765 bounties 
were offered for the import from the North American colonies 
‘any good, sound, and merchantable deals, planks, boards, and 
into any part Great 

1766 two important acts were passed ‘for the Cultivation 
and the better Preservation Trees, Woods, Underwoods,’ The 
first related more especially timber trees (oak, beech, 
ash, elm, fir, chestnut, and aspen) and the second added walnut, 
cedar, lime, sycamore, and birch. this list, which also the 
further additions poplar, alder, maple, hornbeam were 
made The pressing want navy timber was now shown 
‘An Act for the more effectually securing Quantity Oak Timber 
for the Use the Royal Navy,’ which the India Company 
were prohibited, under penalty for each ship built 
begun built,’ from having shipping the extent more 
than 45,000 tons. Things had then, fact, come such 
strait that act was passed 1786 for Commis- 
inquire into the State and Condition the Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues belonging the This 
commission, consisting three members, Sir Charles Middleton, 
Bt., John Call, Esq., and Arthur Holdsworth, Esq., issued seven- 
teen reports between 1787 and 1793 dealing with the woods and 
forests and other matters. The state and condition the Forest 
Dean form the subject the Third Report, dated June 1788, 
this being the first that dealt specifically with one forest. 


reasons for giving first consideration Dean Forest are specially 


are induced bring this forest under the public attention 
because, proportion its extent, far the most valuable and 
the most proper for nursery naval timber; because the rights the 
crown and the neighbouring inhabitants and officers the forest were 
distinctly ascertained act parliament the 20th Charles II, 
cap. period not distant render difficult support those 
rights against ill-founded claims usurped possessions and because, 
notwithstanding the salutary provisions that act parliament, the 
encroachments there are perhaps most numerous, the perquisites and 
undue advantages taken the officers more exorbitant and destructive, 


and the waste and depredation more rapid, than any other forest 
belonging the crown. 


This was that time, and had long been, the only crown 
woodland Gloucestershire, and extended then about 23,015 


Geo. II, 36. Geo. II, 41. 
Geo. III, 48. Geo. III, 33. 


Geo. III, 54; 1772. Geo. III, 87. 
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acres. ‘The soil has always been deemed peculiarly adapted 
the growth oak, and the quality the timber produced there 
superior any other.’ During the inquiry was found that for 
about twenty years after the passing the act 1668 the wood- 
mote and swainmote appeared have been regularly kept, and the 
miners were thus prevented from wasting the woodlands; but 
the time the Revolution, and before the new government 
was fully settled, encroachments had been renewed, while during 
the reigns William and Anne the miners seemed have been 
allowed make use fuel (but not timber) from the forest. 
1705 careful survey was made and simple working-plan drawn 
for the management the forest Edward Wilcox, Esq., sur- 
veyor-general woods, which was sanctioned Lord Godolphin. 
The surveyor-general sent his memorial the treasury, stating 
that had carefully surveyed the woods the Forest Dean, and 
found them very full young trees, two-third parts whereof were beech, 
which.overtopped the oaks, and would prevent them from ever growing 
ship timber, answer the purposes intended the act 
parliament and setting forth that 11,000 acres had formerly been in- 
closed and that the same should divided into sixteen parts, and one- 
sixteenth part, being near 700 acres, should cut down each year, and in- 
closed, leaving standards oak beech, each cutting would yield 
and room given for the standards grow and come perfection. 


The inhabitants the forest strongly objected this inter- 
fering with their right common herbage and pannage, but 
the right the crown inclose 11,000 acres was fully maintained 
indisputable. The commissioners found that about this time 
(1705-1712) the forest was probably its best state, but that soon 
after 1712 all care the forest seemed have ceased, the forest 
courts longer being regularly kept formerly, and abuses 
and neglect the part officials having increased such 
degree sufficiently accounts for the unprofitable and wasted con- 
dition’ the forest woodlands. For example, list officials 
named, though there ought have been twelve and 
encroachments had taken place such extent since 1712 that 
there were now (in 1792) ‘no less than 589 cottages and 1,798 
patches small inclosures land, containing 1,385 acres, en- 
croached from the forest.’ The regular holding the woodmote 
had long been discontinued, and the swainmote was held only 
once year, Sept., the speech house the forest, when 
seems held merely for the sake form.’ 

The reports the committee abound further and very 
interesting information, which can here give only couple 
specimens. 


shall only observe that from the year 1730 1787 the 
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whole the forests, parks, and chases belonging the crown furnished 
the dockyards only 77,256 loads oak timber, being average 
years more than 1,356 loads that, instead yielding 
any clear revenue the public, the value all they have produced has 
been expended them, and great sum besides and yet they 
now contain much less timber than former 


consequence the act for Dean Forest, passed 1668, 11,000 acres 
were speedily inclosed and planted, and the trees them regularly 
thinned and protected till they were past danger from cattle and the 
New Forest, immediately after the passing the act 1698, 1,000 acres 
were also inclosed and planted. But sudden was the change the 
management the forests, after the commencement the present 
century, that the inclosures which had been made New Forest were 
neglected, and the trees suffered grow close, for want proper 
thinning, that few them are likely ever fit for the use the 
navy .... Both these acts contained powers for making further inclosures, 
throwing open those first planted, when the trees should past danger 
from deer and cattle, and under those powers the whole Dean Forest, 
containing 23,000 acres, might before this time have been successfully 
inclosed and completely covered with great timber, and not less than 
24,000 acres planted New Forest, addition the former woods: yet 
these valuable powers have been far neglected that there are now, 
Dean Forest, only four small inclosures, containing about 660 and 
the whole the plantations New Forest, since those first made, 
contain only 2,274 acres, which about 800 acres are entirely destroyed 
rabbits, bred the keepers for their own 


The first portion this latter passage well shows how different 
was the aim English arboriculturists then, compared with the 
object view now, whilst the second constitutes the first recorded 
instance known the wholesale destruction woodlands 
Previously the introduction teak timber from 
Bombay, about the end the eighteenth century, and the subse- 
quent revolution ship-building and navigation through the use 
steam and iron, the main object British arboriculture was 
grow oak trees isolated almost isolated condition (as 
hedgerows and fields, well the shape standards over 
for the production strong crooks 
specially suitable for ship-building. Now, the object grow clean, 
straight, long stems, which command the readiest sale and the best 
price but the direct results the old national system arbori- 
are still seen very plainly all our English copses, 
and the minds landowners and land agents are still large 

Eleventh Report, Feb. 1792, 15. 14. 

Rabbits seem have been well kept down cther animals which prey them 
about hundred years ago; otherwise would have been impossible have raised 
the extensive larch, oak, and other plantations then successfully and cheaply 


established all over Britain. This confirmed the examinations have made 
old manuscript game-books, recording the game shot day day. 
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extent inclined the old idea giving the trees much larger 
growing-space than necessary for the health the tree and the 
production timber upon principles profit. 

The main subsequent result the inquiry into the state 
condition the crown woods and forests, &c., was the passing, 
June 1808, ‘An Act for the Increase and Preservation 
Timber Dean and New Forests.’ This short act passed, 
the preamble states, order overcome the great and increasin 
difficulty procuring navy timber giving more thorough effect 
the acts 1668 (Dean Forest) and 1698 (New Forest), which 
said acts have not been duly put execution.’ reaffirmed 
previously enacted orders relative inclosure and formally laid 
down the procedure adopted, granting power 
from time time inclose, sever, and improve within and out 
the waste lands the said Forest Dean and New Forest respectively, 
whole part, such quantity lands the whole shall, together 
with the quantity already inclosure, which shall inclosed 
aforesaid the said forests respectively, make the said quantitie 
11,000 acres the Forest Dean, and 6,000 acres the New Forest, 
and that there shall not more than 11,000 acres the Forest 


Dean, and 6,000 acres the New Forest, inclosed and held severalty 
aforesaid one and the same time. 


These inclosures were made under royal commissions 
whenever the inclosed woods were past danger from the browsing 
deer, cattle, &c., they might laid open and other pieces land 
inclosed decayed trees might used for making and repairing 
fences; grants gifts wood, trees, &c., the inclosures shall 
ipso facto null and void;’ and heavy penalties were attached 
for damaging the fences inclosures. About this time, and 
previously thereto, more especially between the years 1796 
1800, the statute book teems with private acts parliament 
‘for dividing, allotting, and inclosing’ open fields, commons, and 
waste grounds; and many parts the country common lands 
were then planted with oak trees, now their full maturity 
beautiful natural objects. 

1819 provision was made ‘for the better collection and 
recovery the gale rents the Forest payable the 
miners, and 1831 was passed ‘An Act for ascertaining the 
Boundaries the Forest Dean, and for inquiring into the Rights 
and Privileges claimed the Free Miners the Hundred St. 
Briavel’s, and for other the terms which were ex- 
the castle St. Briavel’s was vested the first commissioner 
woods and forests, and that keeper the deer the forest was 


Geo. III, 72. Geo. III, 86. and William IV, 12. 
and William IV, 38. and William IV, 59. 
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vested the who were also 1838 empowered 
confirm the titles and grant leases encroachments the 
forest their procedure being accordance with Act for regu- 
lating the opening and working Mines and Quarries the Forest 
Dean and Hundred St. Briavel’s,’ sanctioned the same day, 
July 1838. Twoacts were passed the Forest Dean 
1842, for the Relief the Poor the and divide the 
Forest into Ecclesiastical Districts,’ but neither these 
affected the wood and timber. 1845 Dean Forest and the New 
Forest were exempted name from the provisions the Act 
facilitate the Inclosure and Improvement 
Forest Dean specifically was not affected the act 1851 ‘to 
make better Provision for the Management the Woods, Forests,’ 
Nor was affected all the “Deer Removal Act, 1851,’ 
which only applied the New Forest; but 1852 the status 
the commissioners woods and forests respect Dean Forest 
and other royal properties was determined ‘An Act alter 
and amend certain Acts relating the Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues the and their powers were extended 
‘An Act authorise the letting Parts the Royal Forests 
Dean and Woolmer,’ 1861 Act 1838 was altered 
and amended ‘An Act make further Provision for the 
Management Her Majesty’s Forest Dean, and the Mines 
and Quarries therein and the Hundred St. Briavel’s and 
that same year were passed the two statutes now having general 
application the protection woods, trees, &c., namely, ‘An Act 
consolidate and amend the Statute Laws England and 
Ireland relating Larceny and other Similar Offences,’ and the 
similar act relating Malicious Injuries Property’ with 
regard ornamental trees and 1866 power was 
given the commissioners woods grant licenses for hunting, 
hawking, fishing, and fowling any part the New Forest and 
the Forest while the same year statute was passed 
extend the Provisions the Acts for the Inclosure, Exchange, 
and Improvement Land certain Portions the Forest 
Dean, called Walmore Common and the for 
authorising Allotments lieu the Forestal Rights Her 
Majesty and over such 1871 further provision 


and Vict. 65. and Vict. 118, sect. 13. 


and Vict. 96, sect. 16, ‘any forest, chase, purlieu;’ sects. 31-33, 
and trees and woods. 
and Vict. 97, sects. 20-22, and 53. and Vict. 42, sect. 
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was made for the opening and working mines the forest and 
the hundred St. Briavel’s ‘The Dean Forest (Mines) 
but the friction was, and continued be, great that 1874 
select committee the house commons was appointed 
inquire into and report Dean Forest. 

May 1889 another select committee the house commons 
was appointed inquire into the woods and forests and land 
revenues the crown, whose reports were published July 
1889 and July 1890. With regard the Forest Dean 
(18,710 acres), the report said— 


the committee are opinion that, having proper regard the rights 
commoners and the convenience those engaged mining industries, 
the best available income obtained from the surface whilst, the 


New Forest, regard paid the preservation the natural beauty 
the woods. 

Possibly larger income might obtained the sale the surface 
and the reinvestment the proceeds, but difficult question would have 
dealt with the purchase the right commonage enjoyed 
tenants and freeholders certain parishes. This would detrimental 
the welfare of, and repugnant the feelings of, the inhabitants the 
district, whilst the destruction the forest would most regrettable. 


The first forty-one pages the report 1889 deal entirely 
with Dean Forest, and that portion much interesting evidence 
given the commissioner woods and gaveller (Mr. Culley), 
the deputy surveyor (Sir James Campbell, Bt.), and the deputy 
gaveller (Mr. Brown). Some the chief points interest regard- 
ing the timber were that the previous planting had chiefly been 
oak, there being very little larch; that most the mature timber 
had been cut for the navy between 1854 and 1864, and that con- 
sequently the growing-stock was still immature, fellings being 
limited the cutting decayed trees that the soil Dean Forest 
was superior that.of the New Forest for growing oak, while two- 
thirds would also grow good larch; that very great care was 
taken the management, order preserve the beauty the 
district and that game was scarce the forest, was con- 
sidered better give the deer than risk the lives keepers 
against poachers. 

1897 new system management was introduced the 
form working plan based the continental method 
forestry and arranged for period twenty years. connexion 
with this small practical school for foresters working the 
crown forests, the first Great Britain, was opened 
Coleford 1904. Joun 


Hill, Report the Forest Dean, with Suggestions for its Management, 
July 1897 (H.M. Stationery Office). 
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The Northern Question 1718 


HARLES XII passed the last year his life unmolested his 

enemies, except for the blockade his coasts the fleets 
England and Denmark. Peter the Great was content treat for 
peace. George also negotiated for peace means secret 
emissaries and when Charles refused his demands 
could nothing more than keep his ships the Baltic and await 
events, able his strong European position with 
cient equanimity. Denmark shared his action, but not his calm 
parties Copenhagen disputed hotly the alternative which offered, 
adherence him Peter; alienation from either appeared 
ruinous. Prussia, the other hand, had doubt which side 
take, and sought admission the Aland conferences. Augustus 
Saxony and Poland offered each the protagonists the 
same time active help against the The regent France, 
for his part, exerted himself strongly reconcile George with his 
son-in-law Prussia, and both with Sweden, aiming secure 
French mediation the north and put check Austria. 
Charles was willing make peace with either George Peter, 
with both, his own impossible terms, but Prussia would 
give nothing, and from Denmark expected compensation for 
what must concede Russia Hanover. 

The relations Great Britain with Sweden were peculiar. 
The two countries were not war; nominally the defensive 
alliance 1700 and other treaties continued but hostile 
British squadrons had entered the Baltic three years succession, 
had openly joined the fleets Russia and Denmark, had helped 
keep that Sweden inactive its harbours, had actually attacked 
and captured Swedish man-of-war. Further, act parlia- 
ment had enabled the king forbid his subjects trade with 

Sweden. These were acts war, but war was not declared, for 
neither the people Great Britain nor the king Sweden would 
have it. The prohibition trade caused great dissatisfaction 


Ante, 57. 

Sir Richard Vernon, Record Office, Poland 25, February, May. The envoy 
Coq, says, was charged with this mission England, while one Van Tyn 
went Russia. accuses Augustus having dissuaded the tsar from invading 
Sweden 1716 and from withdrawing his troops from Mecklenburg. 
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England, the greater its ineffectiveness. The Danes and Russians 
had indeed gone further they were using forcible measures stop 
all traffic Sweden. But they could not effect this; Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen, Dantzigers, and others, some Englishmen 
even, defied the proclamations and the hostile cruisers.* British 
merchants saw their trade cut off only benefit their rivals. 
the important debate the lower house February was 
stated that Swedish iron was being bought from the Dutch 
per ton premium, and that the English merchants, instead 
gaining 30,000/. year the trade, were losing The 
statement was contradicted indeed, and government had heavy 
majority, but the popular discontent was very evident. That 
had not greater effect was principally due the belief generally 
entertained that Charles XII was only biding his time make 
descent upon Great Britain the interests the Pretender. 
There was, indeed, this time notable recrudescence 
Jacobite activity. seemed clear that Alberoni Spain had 
taken the cause. The duke Ormonde was staying Mittau 
Courland, communication with St. Petersburg. Sir John 
Stewart had been Sweden Hooker (whose proper name seems 
have been Jerningham) and another were still that country. 
Active correspondence was being carried between the 
tents England and their exiled leaders through one Hamilton’ 
London. All these things were known government letters 
regularly intercepted the paid spies the British envoys. 
The principal information came from Leyden, where was stationed 
Lord brother-in-law, Hugh Paterson. Copies everything 
that wrote received found their way once Robethon. 
There was earlier information this channel from St. Petersburg 
than the Hanoverian resident there could furnish. The doings 
‘Hooker,’ Ormonde, Sir Harry Stirling, the earl marischal, and 
the rest were closely followed its means. Hence came the 


Thus Captain Willis, H.M.S. ‘Deal Castle,’ having carried Schrader 
Gothenburg April (ante, 65), reported that while lay harbour there sixty 
Dutch ships, ten English, and five French came with provisions, corn, and liquors, 
while thirty, five, and one respectively sailed with iron and timber (Record Office, 
Admiralty Secretary, In-Letters 2648). The late resident Stockholm, Robert 
Jackson, learnt from his correspondents there that December twelve Dutch and 
four English ships had reached Gothenburg, and that before the end May nearly 
hundred had come Sweden from Baltic ports, lowering the prices salt, corn, 
and other commodities one-fifth (ibid. Sweden 22, 23,16 January and June 
1718. One Dutch ship twenty-four guns, with twenty Swedish officers board, had 
been lost, Jackson learnt, the rocks near Marstrand December 1717). 
Droysen ii. 222) quotes Field Marshal Dohna (10 May) the effect that seventeen 
ships had sailed from Pillau alone week. Marck wrote May that 
more than thirty Dutch and Dantzig vessels had arrived Gothenburg Stockholm 
with supplies for the army (Paris, Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suéde 142). 

Parliamentary History. The Jacobites claimed the credit getting the 
merchants’ petition (British Museum, Stowe MS. 232, 74). 
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earliest warning the projected Sobieski hence Lord 
Portmore found himself trouble his return England for 
treasonable utterances 

there was great deal more the sanguine talk the Jaco- 
bites than reality warranted, their aspirations were clear enough. 
may cite the memorial delivered James Edward the end 
January Cardinal Acquaviva, who had the charge Spanish 
affairs Rome. indulged first the two favourite topics 
the Jacobites, the intestine divisions the whigs and the 
quarrel with his son. The tories, was said, whose 
numbers greatly surpassed all the parties the whigs, had 
heart only the honour and good their country, and would unite 
further the first serious attempt made ‘the king’s’ 
favour. the present course political affairs Spain might 
very well the victim. The faithful England were doing all 
they could parliament prevent the despatch British fleet 
the Mediterranean but they could not work further the 
interest the king Spain unless some indication goodwill 
was given return. was money that was wanted. The good 
intentions the king Sweden were clear from his action the 
previous year, but the unfortunate discovery his intentions had 
ruined all the preparations and had stopped the supply English 
money. The tsar was even stronger than his hatred the 
and his friendship for James. There were solid grounds 
for hoping that the peace about made between the two would 
followed united effort their part restore him. But 
must send them money. had promised 100,000/., and might 
asked him any time. had not got it, and hoped that 
the king Spain would furnish assure it. The establishment 
friendly prince the throne England must great 
consequence 


Robethon’s abstracts and extracts from and notes upon the Paterson corre- 
spondence, French, and few the original copies sent him, are preserved 
the British Museum (Stowe MS. 232). probable that the information was 
furnished the postmasters Leyden, Nicholas Clignet and his nephew Robert 
Neufville. They had been employed Queen Anne’s time both her envoys and 
the ministers Hanover transmit England very private correspondence (e.g. 
Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 7072, 79, 7075, Stowe MS. 225, ff. &c.; Record 
Office, Germany [States] 163). They continued after George’s accession close 
friends Robethon and his master’s employ. Wich, for instance, 1718 was 
sending his despatches through them (Record Office, Hamburg 35, February 1718). 
Heinsius told L’Hermitage that Clignet reconnu plus habile, plus entendu 
plus expert dans ces sortes choses, plus (L’Hermitage, May 1717; 
Stowe MS. 230, 88). Another person employed was Jopin, Joppain, comptroller 
posts the Austrian Netherlands. Cadogan and Whitworth wrote October 
1718 that had promised send copies all Jacobite letters passing (Record 
Office, Holland 264. Robethon also mentions him 1713, Stowe MS. 99). 

Gualterio Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 20292, f.186. More fully Wiesener, 
Régent, Dubois les Anglais, ii. 157 The memorial was inclosed 
Acquaviva letter from James Edward January. 
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The apprehensions the British government were increased 
the fact that was not, even now, quite sure France. 
Alberoni, the autumn, had been making overtures the regent, 
which the absence Dubois received consideration.’ The 
cardinal was known include his wide-reaching schemes 
confederation Spain, Russia, Sweden, and perhaps Prussia and 
France against the emperor and the king England. The pro- 
spect was more assured indeed with the new year, when agree- 
ment between France and Great Britain the subject the pro- 
jected Alliance’ had been arrived at, 
difficulties home still reacted upon views Paris. quote 
Lord Stair March reference ‘this troublesome session 
parliament 


dangerous, that way thinking there room left afraid, 
wee must work wee would save ourselves, hope courage and good 
understanding will help out. you have not been beat the House 
this Court, which exceeding necessary, for weak and feeble 
itself and begins very distrustfull us, not our willingness but 
our ability support you. mean the Regent, for the greatest part 
the ministers and the French nation equally hate him and us, 


And again April— 


Till our treaty with the emperor signed shall never think out 
You cannot imagine with what ridiculous fondness they 
swallow all the idle storys can told the king Sweeden and the 
Pretender’s motions. I’m afraid indeed our good friend Gortz has never 
had any other intention the separate treaty with the King, but use 
handle draw the Czar into the measures Gortz had concerted 
against our treaty had miscarryed and the war against the 
Turk had continued wee would have found the Northern alliance very 

roublesome piece 


April and May the secretary state was still setting forth 
Stair emphatic language the danger the That 
great project was hand was confirmed, Craggs wrote, from all 
quarters most feared was plot assassinate the king. Stair 
should press upon the regent ‘with most pathetick but friendly 
expostulations’ the expulsion the Jacobites from France, the 
asylum from which they could provide men, arms, ships, and money 


See Armstrong, Scottish Review, lvii. 90,91 (January 1897). issue,’ 
writes, ‘depended the personal struggle between the two statesmen fortune, 
Alberoni and Dubois. The Frenchman won.’ 

This apparently refers the great debate the Mutiny Bill, which took place 
Tuesday and Thursday, and February, o.s. 

Private letters Craggs, British Museum, Stowe MS. 246. 
Record Office, Foreign Entry book 30. 
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disturb England. And similar representations were made 
St. Petersburg and Vienna. Such apprehensions were not entirely 
removed till was certain that the peace Passarowitz and the 
Quadruple Alliance were safe. Then indeed the case was altered 
France was secured and the phantom great adverse alliance 
between Spain and the northern powers laid. Then, quote 
Droysen, stolz Norden und Siiden den gebietend stand 
England da; and, old ally, dem Wiener Hofe schien 
die Zeit gekommen, alle Herrlichkeit, alle Macht des Kaiserthums 

Stair’s words about Baron Goertz referred the private nego- 
tiations which George was engaged for peace with Sweden, 
not only above referred to, but also through the landgrave 
Hesse-Cassel and the French envoy Sweden, the count 
They were very secret, for the partners Hanover 
the war and the British nation had kept far possible 
the dark. The tsar and the rest knew well enough what was 
toward, and George knew that they knew, and were doing the same 
thing themselves. But nothing could ostensible. The gainer 
was Charles, for he, rather Goertz, could play off one against 
another, and decide finally for the friendship the power that 
asked least and offered 

Marck was instructed press very earnestly upon the 
king Sweden the advisability complete cession Bremen 
and Verden. The king England, was told, explicitly refused 
accept part only, looking upon that burden rather than 
gain, exposing him fresh troubles. keep portion was 
advantage Sweden, whereas ceding the whole she would 
have England her side. King George might expected 
accept French mediation, and supply cash, subsidies, and ships. 
The count must use his utmost endeavours bring about 
reconciliation with the king England, spite all 
and include Prussia therein. The king Sweden must not build 
hopes upon the former not receiving the support the British 
people, for parliament had granted him all the money required. 
But the same time the count’s principal object must 


Geschichte der preussischen Politik, ii. 219, 227. 

Cf. ante, xx. 252-3, 273-4. 

the author the der Ehre und Unschuld, 257; ‘je ein Allierter 
der Verriither des andern, der Baron von Goerz aber durch diese kiinstliche 
der Depositarius des Theils ihrer Absichten und Geheimnisse und 
hiemit Carl XII. sagen Herr von der ganzen Boutique wurde.’ 

intention est toujours d’employer mes offices les plus pressans pour 
engager Roy Suéde réconcilier Roy d’Angleterre par préférence 
aucun autre ses And the latter’s demands, déclare nettement 
peut s’en désister aucune partie, prétendant que partage ces deux 
Duchéz luy rendroit inutile portion qui luy seroit cédée, que seroit pour 

oujours une source intarissable démélez.’ 
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contrive that treaty with any power should made without the 
participation France. 

But Marck could only report that the king England 
would not accept French mediation, and would not recede 
from his claim the whole the duchies, peace would almost 
certainly made with Russia. recounted long conferences with 
Goertz. was agreed, said, that some homme inconnu with 
instructions and full powers were sent the king England 
negotiate, more might done six weeks than six months 
present. Every endeavour ought made bring this 
about, only secure French mediation. The person sent should 
instructed how act (1) case the king Sweden would 
only consent the cession portion Bremen and Verden, 
(2) case could persuaded yield the whole, whether 
simple cession mortgage, though the former would probably 
impossible. should also able convince the king that 
what was promised return would carried out, and let 
Goertz know that his care and pains would not unrewarded. 
The baron undertook all could procure the speedy 
success such mission, saying that had resentment against 
the king England, would prove his conduct, but that 
the English ministers must not know that had been consulted 
advance. the king Sweden did not now ask for help 
against the tsar, this would make matters easier for the king 
England, for the merchants need not fear for the Archangel com- 
merce. But overtures must begun once, order that French 
mediation might secured, which point Marck doubted 
Goertz’s sincerity. would impossible work for the king 
England’s interests unless would make some proposition pos- 
sible acceptance. For the obstinate and untrustworthy king 
Prussia nothing could The flight the tsarevitch, the 
king Sweden’s inclination hold the tsar check giving 
him asylum, and the advantage expected from the succession 
prince little merit the Russian throne were also 
referred to. 

January and February have further long despatches 
similar burthen. The mission Fabrice, Marck said, made 
him fear disposition the king England’s part treat directly 
instead through the regent. Everything had been done for him 
that was possible without prejudicing the neutrality France 
forfeiting the confidence the king Sweden. There appeared 
some inclination the part the king Prussia reduce 


cour Prusse étoit timide incertain, que quelque avantage qu’on 
luy fit part Suéde, quelque chose qu’elle promette elle n’osera 
jamais agir contre aucun ses alliez faveur paix Czar 
estant faite, n’y aura plus rien faire icy pour les interests Prusse qu’au 
Congrez général.’ 
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his claims, but the only admission obtainable from the Swedish 
side was that there might cases which peace with him would 
advantageous. was held that, terms were made with the 
tsar with the king England, nothing need given 
Prussia. The latter would pleased this, the former indifferent. 
Denmark, was intended get compensation Norway for 
other Forty thousand men were being got ready 
invade that country, but they were only half clothed and the 
expense was every one but Goertz was against the under- 
taking. The terrible misery the country demanded peace with 
Russia, order that Finland and Livonia, plus belle 
meilleure moitié royaume, might recovered. Hopes this 
increased every day, and conferences Abo had been agreed upon. 
But was gravely feared that Goertz’s assurances his 
desire for French mediation were insincere; seemed intend 
deprive France the direction affairs the north and 
preparing his master’s mind give all idea alliance with her. 

The answer these despatches (21 March) accorded 
Marck the difficult task conducting himself that neither the 
king England should have reason suppose that other interests 
were preferred his nor the other allies the north that theirs 
would sacrificed must preserve the confidence all, 
and the same time endeavour persuade the king Sweden 
that the principal motive French action was friendship for him. 
was most all desirable that peace should made with the 
king England through French mediation, but, had not yet 
confided his final views, and the negotiation with the tsar 
appeared well advanced, Marck must not only not oppose 
its course any way, but must find means have his part it. 
The former instructions regard Prussia were repeated. The 
harm which want understanding with Prussia and Denmark 
would the king Sweden’s interests Germany was 
insisted upon, and some abatement Prussian claims, possible, 
obtained. The king Sweden’s attitude might only 
affectation designed procure such abatement, and would probably 
changed soon his negotiation with the tsar became assured 
success. Marck might intimate that the French subsidy 
treaty would renewed soon the pacification the north 


avoient résolu rechercher une paix avec Czar dans laquelle 
Roy Auguste entreroit avec plaisir, sorte qu’il resteroit plus contre eux que 
Prusse Dannemark, qu’ils comptoient pouvoir réduire premiére contenter 
d’une paix but but, seconde leur donner Norvége dédommagements 
qu’ils avoient cédé Czar Roy d’Angleterre, sur quoy leur ayant représenté 
que Czar n’abandonneroit pas Prusse, ils répondirent qu’ils 
que les interests Prusse détourneroient pas moment Czar 
signer paix, dés qu’ils auroient obtenu pour ‘luy peut (to 
Chateauneuf, January). 
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had assumed definite form, and might give formal assurance that 
the king Sweden would continue receive all possible marks 
friendship. His suspicions Goertz must dissimulate. His 
conduct far was entirely 

regards the landgrave, Haldane was back Cassel the 
middle his way had ascertained the views 
the Swedes and their friends the Hague. Hanover found 
the opinion prevailing that agreement with Russia was more 
probable than one with England, and that treaty that end, 
include Prussia, was well advanced. One the first things did 
his arrival Cassel was draft, consultation with the land- 
grave, letter Count Vellingk Bremen. Vellingk, answer, 
declared his readiness treat the basis the cession certain 
bailiwicks Bremen and Verden, but not that the duchies 
themselves. Haldane insisted that was not affair two 
three bailiwicks, even the revenues the whole country, but 
the expense which the possession thereof Sweden cast upon 
Hanover, and the desire rid powerful neighbour. 
told the landgrave that alone was employed negotiate 
with Sweden. was answered that, though might kept 
secret from him, there was certain information that Fabrice had 
sailed from port Mecklenburg English frigate, charged 
with fresh propositions. If, said the landgrave, the king Eng- 
land did not trust him would interest himself if, 
the contrary, were made privy the negotiation would 
his best second it, and would send Rank Sweden again. 
Haldane could only reply that was ignorant Fabrice’s 
mission, and did not credit it, for reasons gave. thought 
that only General and other Swedish officers, whom his 
master had given passes the previous year, had gone the 
frigate. But the landgrave, says, was not satisfied, and pressed 
for further information. 

Haldane’s professions ignorance were genuine must 
have felt foolish when Vellingk came Cassel (26 March) and 
showed letter from Lund stating that Fabrice had had several 
interviews with Charles, and had gone find Goertz. But 
perhaps was only taking his cue Bernstorff, who late 
March assured the Danish envoy that separate 
negotiation with Sweden was not Vellingk, says, 
much affected his company, and took great pains represent the 


This account from the archives the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 
Paris, Suéde 137 foll. regard Goertz, with the despatches from the regent and 
D’Huxelles went letter which such complimentary terms are used him that 
was evidently meant ostensible. 

His credentials, November, and instructions, December, o.s., 1717, 
Record Office, King’s Letters 19. 

Holm, 610. 
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king good intentions. The count’s principal business 
was procure the renewal the treaty concluded Stralsund, 
and particular that the Hessian troops appointed serve the 
emperor Italy, seven regiments foot 400 men each, should 
kept home help Sweden. doubted his success, 
seeing that the sums owing the landgrave amounted 700,000 
and that the fund allotted for paying him was longer 
available.” wrote that the treaty was signed, but that 
was assured that there was nothing contrary the 
interests the king England. The troops were only used 
garrison the Swedish towns Germany when peace had been 
made. 

the 19th the hereditary prince’s gentleman, Colonel Rave, 
arrived his yearly visit, and brought confirmation the news 
Fabrice’s journey see Rank also was back from 
Holland, where had been busily engaged for some weeks 
arranging for necessaries sent Sweden, and trying 
persuade the Dutch send minister showed 
Haldane letters from Vellingk, and copy one from Fabrice 
from Stockholm, recounting his experiences. The favour, was 
said, enjoyed Goertz was not expressed. Fabrice hoped 
with his assistance bring Vellingk fourteen days full powers 
conclude what had been agreed upon. confirmed the 
belief, that the king Sweden intended make peace with the 
king England and the tsar the same time.” April the 
news Fabrice and Schrader’s missions was public property, and 
demands for explanation came England from both Copenhagen 
and 

Copenhagen the futile business the treaties with Great 
Britain and Hanover dragged on. General Bothmer continued 
report upon the contest between the and the 
the Danish court. The main demand Hanover 


Part the subsidies payable Sweden under the French treaty April 1715 
were allotted the landgrave return for stipulated help. This treaty, having been 
made for three years only, had now expired, and the regent had ceased pay the 
subsidies. 

Dayrolle, February, and March; Whitworth, March, Record Office, 
Holland 259, 261; also Kurakin, March, cited Uhlenbeck, 202. 

See Haldane’s despatches, Record Office, Germany (States) 118. There 
nothing from him during May Swedish affairs. the latter part the month, 
the landgrave having gone from Cassel, paid visit Leipzig and Dresden, 
see the court the king Poland, considerably vexing the envoy, Sir Richard 
Vernon, his conduct there. His remaining reports during this year northern 
affairs consist mainly hearsay. 

the latter case original letter from the king Prussia, Hanover, 
Staatsarchiv, Des. 92, The answer (ibid.) cited recrimination the 
doings Goertz Berlin the previous autumn and the conferences the Aland 
Isles. 

Ante, xx. 262-3. 
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now was Danish participation the proposed execution the 
duke Schwerin; Bothmer’s chief argument, the unavoidable 
ruin Denmark unless she made alliance with the king Eng- 
land. The Danes contended principally for the yearly visit 
British fleet the Baltic, annual subsidy thalers, 
and continuance the treaties till peace was made, the second 
place for the subjection Swedish ships the Sound tolls and 
for the restoration portion the province The 
news that conferences were appointed held the Aland Isles, 
which arrived early March, had considerable influence. Peter, 
most satisfactory repeated late August, 
long after their falsity was clear, prevented the Danes from defi- 
nitely breaking with him. They insisted that they could not 
advance further meet the king England’s wishes unless 
would definitely declare his intentions. This Bothmer and Pol- 
warth would not do, taking everything referendum. Danish 
confidence was still further shaken when April, have 
seen, the secret negotiation Sweden became known. Specious 
explanations were given reply, but the final argument was 
that Denmark could not reap any advantage from the war, except- 
ing close alliance with the king 

April, old style, British squadron sailed once more for 
the Baltic. Its departure had been hastened the knowledge 
that powerful Swedish armament was preparing Carlskrona, 
either, was believed, pass the Sound and attack the British 
came Bay, Bothmer was confidentially informed, the pro- 
visions and necessaries awaited from Holstein would cut off, 
and the Danish fleet prevented from putting sea 
The squadron was small one, for the warlike preparations 
Alberoni Spain demanded powerful fleet for the Mediterranean. 
Sir John Norris had the command, hoisting his flag his old ship, 
the ‘Cumberland,’ guns; with him were Rear-Admiral James 
Mighells the Buckingham,’ 70, two other 70-gun ships, two 
60, four 50, and the frigates and Port Mahon.’ 
few merchantmen sailed with him, but the bulk the trade 
was not ready. 

The preamble Norris’s instructions alleged the violent con- 
duct the king Sweden giving unjustifiable interruption 
the commerce our subjects,’ the fruitlessness all instances 
obtain redress, and the good reason believe that his danger- 
ous designs against the peace and safety Our kingdoms’ were 
still being carried on. Gyllenborg’s proceedings, upon examina- 


Holm, pp. 603 foll. 


Bothmer’s despatches, February April 1718, Staatsarchiv, loc. cit. 20a. 
Bothmer, March, loc. cit. 
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tion his conduct pursuance the French declaration, had 
not been disavowed. arriving Copenhagen Norris was 
obtain what intelligence the Swedish fleet could, and 
concert measures with the Danish admirals for the most useful 
operations order annoy the Swedes, hinder their fleet from 
passing the Sound into these seas, and reduce them such 
temper may make them comply with Our just demands 
free commerce and due reparation Our subjects.’ was 
take under his protection such merchant ships should with 
him, and others that should join him hereafter, far con- 
sistent with the principal service hindering the Swedish fleet from 
coming into these seas,’ and was take proper stations for 
both purposes. was hoped that such measures, taken con- 
junction with the Danes, would effectual. And whereas had 
proved impossible obtain the revocation the Ordinance 
Privateers, long complained of, Norris was way reprisal 
intercept and capture all ships belonging Sweden having the 
king Sweden’s commission, and bring them Copenhagen. 
was inform himself the instructions given the admiral 
the Dutch squadron appointed follow, and concert measures 
with him accordance therewith, and was protect the ships 
countries amity with the king England which should not 
bound for any port 

Had the merchants the province Holland had their way 
this Dutch squadron would have been very considerable strength. 
far back September 1717 Amsterdam had asked, tempo- 
rary expedient,’ that certain frigates armed private persons for 
the Baltic should given letters reprisal, the Swedes having 
taken nearly twenty Dutch prizes that and the previous month, 
spite the watch kept the English and Danish cruisers. 
Cadogan and Whitworth hoped that the adoption such resolu- 
tion would ‘in all probability engage them degrees more 
effectual ways The Hollanders went far 
insinuate that, the states-general refused their demand, they 
would send ships themselves, take action not against Sweden 
only, but Denmark also, several their ships having been arrested 
cruisers the latter country. But the deputies from the other 


Authorities for the Baltic expedition 1718: Norris’s journal and letterboo 
the British Museum, Add. MSS. 28128-9, 28145; his instructions, Record office 
King’s letters 65; the originals his despatches the secretaries state, ibid. 
Home Office, Admiralty 45, and those Burchett, secretary the admiralty, 
In-Letters that department (formerly Admirals’ Despatches, Baltic 1); and 
copies the secretaries state’s despatches him, ibid., Foreign Entrybook 155; 
also Polwarth’s despatches, Denmark and 40. may noted that Norris wrote 
regularly political affairs not only Stanhope and Craggs, but also Robethon for 
Bernstorff’s benefit. 

October 1717. 
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provinces, especially Zeeland, opposed the ground the risk 
engagement another war, ‘which the watchword,’ Whitworth 
wrote, the ill-intentioned have mind oppose any 
measures that seem contrary the Swedish interest, however their 
own may suffer Preis, the Swedish resident, and his 
friends supported such zealously, making known con- 
cessions which the king Sweden was prepared and 
Chateauneuf, the British envoys said, behaved himself the 
matter ‘rather emissary Sweden than ambassador 
The agitation developed into proposals fit out regular 
squadron, strong enough act the Baltic independently the 
British. December the States Holland passed unanimous 
preliminary resolution this effect, and January further 
one naming thirty men-of-war the complement. But the other 
hand the king Denmark undertook, receiving payment 20,000 
crowns due him for arrears, release all the Dutch ships taken 
him, excepting those whose cargoes were clearly designed for 
and open his ports and given all other assistance 
Dutch fleet. And the devastation caused floods and cattle 
plague prevented Friesland and Groningen from undertaking any 
extraordinary financial burden. Hence the fear was already 
expressed the execution the number shipps will not 
considerable.’ 

counter-proposal brought forward the opposition—Whit- 
worth credits Chateauneuf with its inception—was obtain what 
was desired sending some one Sweden treat. The king, 
Marck had written, insisted that person quality should 
sent with excuse for what past,’ and was desirous 
settling all differences and renewing the treaty 1700 
further period eighteen years. The argument that all risk 
war might avoided taking advantage his friendly dis- 
position was pressed vigorously the friends Sweden. 
Goes, long stationed Copenhagen, and thoroughly conversant 
therefore with northern affairs, was actually named go. But 
the Dutch government insisted that, before went, its resident 
Stockholm, Rumpf, must readmitted court, and Charles 
refused this until some one had come with apology for the 

November. 

Marck wrote October that Charles had told him that had sent 
orders Preis issue passports Dutch vessels which would protect them from 
the Swedish privateers, and expressed his surprise that the Dutch should neglect the 
best opportunity they could ever have obtaining valuable advantages for their 
commerce, 

October. Cf. Lamberty, xi. 2-5. 

this weather lasts much longer you will look where Holland was’ 
(Whitworth Tilson, January 1718). 


James Dayrolle, December. had lately been promoted from Geneva 
the Hague, replace Resident Leathes, transferred Brussels. 
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arrest Goertz; that done would ready compose all 
differences. neither side would yield the point the proposal 
came nothing, unless may take the recall Chateauneuf 
Certain conduct his the matter caused Whitworth 
write, All his steps tend disunite this Republick from the 
interest and councils His Majesty,’ and advise that Dubois, 
then England, should spoken to. the ambassador 
was, though did not leave till September. 

The States Holland included their deputation the 
states-general special representatives their three great trading 
towns, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Hoorn. But though 600,000 
florins were voted and 200,000 paid the end January towards 
the expense the undertaking, March Dayrolle had write, 
design for the Baltick grows almost impracticable this year 
for want the concurrence all the Provinces, and the impossi- 
bility raising seamen this time the year.’ The necessary 
final resolution did not pass the states-general till April, and 
then the lack sailors made nugatory. fortnight later the 
number vessels waiting the Texel had risen 200, and the 
merchants were reduced pressing for least convoy. Even 
this was not provided for another eight weeks, and consisted 
nine ships only. The project the fleet had been wrecked, 
Whitworth wrote, les vaines espérances timi- 
dité des autres, mauvaise volonté faction, assez pew con- 
sidérable, est vray, mais toujours bien public leur 
union avec 


January. Whitworth frequently expresses his despatches distrust the 
intentions the French court relation affairs the north. Chateauneuf, 
clear, made secret his disagreement with the regent’s policy, concurring 
that with the opinion the great majority Frenchmen. Marck wrote him 
May, que fais contre-cceur bien des choses que mon devoir 
mon obéissance m’obligent faire. Quant que vous marquez 
que produiroit parti que prendroit Mgr. Régent déclarer contre 
suis méme sentiment que vous, depuis longtemps. Mais meurs 
peur que les gens qui cela dépend pensent pas méme que vous. qui est 
que peut-étre plusieurs siécles nous trouverons pas une occasion 
semblable celle que nous sommes sur point laisser que vous 
pensés, Monsieur, sujet d’une union entre France, Suéde, Czar Prusse 
est trés juste trés sensé. Dieu qu’on méme Cour.’ And again, 
May, loin recevoir aucuns ordres Cour d’éloigner paix 
avec Suéde dans cette conjoncture, voit cette premiére couronne 
disposée favoriser contraire m’ordonne dans les derniéres dépéches 
que j’ay receues presser cette paix, qui m’étonne toujours.’ May 
expresses regret that the Londres’ had been accepted the emperor 
(letters cit. Suéde 142). himself recommended the regent 
May the quadruple alliance mentioned, having previously suggested 
Chateauneuf similar league with Holland the place Russia, the object being 
put stop the ‘vastes projets’ Austria. had expressed the hope that 
Chateauneuf would not removed from the avons plus besoin vous 
que jamais.’ 

May, private despatch French. Compare the documents and text 
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The Pensionary, however, and the other friends England were 
able meet some measure the earnest requests the British 
government that the Dutch admiral should act concert with Sir 
John Norris. Rear-Admiral van Cooperen, appointed after Admiral 
Wassenaer had declined small command, was instructed 
take under his protection all the British merchantmen, and convoy 
them the Baltic and back the Sound, while the combined 
Anglo-Danish fleet took station observe that Sweden and 
prevent its leaving Carlskrona. And some further promise Was 
made that if, consequence the Aland conferences, the fleets 
Sweden and Russia should combine and attempt pass the 
Sound, then not only should Van Cooperen instructed oppose 
them, but other ships should sent out strengthen him. And 
was promised return that any negotiation between England 
and Sweden Dutch interests should thoroughly 

Sir John Norris anchored Copenhagen roads May, after 
slow passage eighteen days cold, foggy weather. found 
the Danes, says, very apprehensive Swedish descent, but 
did not think such undertaking probable. Ten Swedish men- 
of-war had been seen sea, but the Danes were now the stronger, 
and had 30,000 good troops ready resist invasion. some 
testimony the efficiency the Swedish fleet when recounts 
how H.M.S. St. Albans,’ which had not reached the Nore time 
sail with him, met the Cattegat cruiser forty-four guns 
from Gothenburg, which ‘had his guns out and got his spritsail 
yard alongships,’ completely outsailing the British man-of-war. 
The tsar, Norris went on, was reported have thirty forty 
ships condition for sea. The return Fabrice and the 
voyage the Deal Castle’ were known Copenhagen, and this 
place not without jealousies, how the affairs the north are 
treating other places,’ but the want money made peace 
urgent necessity. Taxes were very high, and sometimes, when 
man known rich, particularly requested lend.’ 

May and June conferences took place with the Danish 
ministers, which Lord Polwarth and General Bothmer, the 
British and Hanoverian envoys, attended. Norris communicated 
the substance his instructions, and replied, when asked whether 
joint prohibition trade Sweden could promulgated, that 
the king England had already prohibited that commerce his 
subjects. Three questions were then put him, and afterwards 
again formally letter from the king; was condition 


Lamberty, xi. 9-28. These valuable memoirs unfortunately come end here, 
the writer, man intimate with state affairs, having been obliged leave the Hague 
for Switzerland, his native country, account his health (pp. 30, 92). 

See the despatches Cadogan, Whitworth, and Dayrolle, September 1717 
June 1718, Record Office, Holland 257-8-9, 261-2; and compare the documents 
Lamberty, 92-104. 
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join once the Danish squadron Bay, would con- 
junction with fight the Swedish fleet, attacked, and would 
with seek and attack that fleet, there were likelihood 
doing upon equal terms with advantage? His answer was 
that would take the benefit the first fair wind join the 
Danish fleet, and would always ready concert not 
only prevent Swedish enterprises against the king’s dominions, 
but likewise attack them such manner should proposed 
for his service and the good the common cause. earnestly 
recommended that the Danish contingent should made 
strong possible. 

June sailed for Kjoge Bay, and found there twelve 
the line under Admiral Raben. One effect his arrival was the 
contrary what had desired: two the Danish ships were 
sent back Copenhagen refit. Eleven days later, being in- 
formed the orders given Van Cooperen, expressed 
his views the situation follows 

The Dutch admiral’s instructions were not sufficient. ‘It has 
been owing the middle way the States that the troubles 
have been thus long kept these parts.’ Veth had been 
willing attack 1715 they had probably been ended. Now the 
Dutch desired that Great Britain should engage war for them. 
the king’s efforts for accommodation with Sweden came 
nothing the only way compel that country reason would 
prevent entirely all navigation the Baltic for some time, for 
while there was open trade from Dantzig, and other 
ports the wants Sweden could supplied. should glad 
know whether when the States propose our acting against 
Sweden they have forbid their commerce that country.’ The 
Swedes could not blockaded properly Carlskrona, fleet 
could not lie off that place, and they were enterprising they 
might attack the traders the different ports. The Danes would 
nothing prevent this, ‘as constant maxim with them 
never trust their fleet the Baltique much farther than 
Bornholm.’ reflexions were partly answered Cadogan 
and Whitworth from the Hague June. with great 
difficulty,’ they wrote, ‘we brought the states-general thus far, 
and insensibly shall engage them deep are; 
order must recommend you the having all possible 
regard and complaisance for their admiral Van Coper,’ and 
thorough inclination protect the Dutch trade well the 
British. 

July four Danish men-of-war and the ‘Port Mahon’ 
sailed for Bornholm, and were able report that Swedes had 
been seen off that island for great while. Fifteen sixteen 
them, however, had been seen there before Norris’s arrival. 
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July the Dutch fleet nine men-of-war and 240 merchantmen 
arrived the Sound, and few hours later his majesty’s ships 
‘Launceston,’ and Glasgow,’ under the com- 
mand Captain Chadwick the with about ninety 
British and fourteen Dutch traders. When all were united 
Bay council war was held, July, when the two 
admirals communicated their instructions, and was decided 
accordance therewith that Norris should attempt persuade 
Raben sail with him Bornholm, remain that station 
observation Carlskrona long conditions would permit, while 
Van Cooperen and Chadwick proceeded eastwards with the trade. 
Dates were fixed, which the traders should ready leave 
their respective ports, and specific orders were given Chadwick 
regard thereto. the same afternoon Norris agreed the 
terms stated with Raben. the 15th all sailed, and the one 
division passing between Bornholm and the Swedish coast, the 
other southward the island for Dantzig, morning the two 
were out sight each other. Norris and Raben kept their 
station for three months, under great difficulties when the autumn 
storms came on. They constantly sailed sent cruisers look 
into Carlskrona, and often they turned their backs the 
ports three four the Swedes would come out, only chased 
back again. There were found fifteen sixteen the line 
there ready for sea, besides frigates, that the watch was very 
necessary. great part Norris’s time was devoted investi- 
gating the soundings and navigation these waters. 

When six weeks had been consumed this work the Danish 
government desired bring its own fleet home, leaving only few 
watch Carlskrona. Two reasons were alleged, the ne- 
cessity sending reinforcement Norway and the expense 
provisioning the fleet such distance. When the Danish 
ships were their own waters, Norris tells us, was the custom 
land soldiers, and maintain them the cost the 
tants. pointed out his own government that they were 
recalled now they would hardly sent out again the storms 
arguments prevail Raben postpone his departure pending 
further orders. 

Another danger occupying attention was the possibility the 
Russian fleet joining the Swedish, should peace concluded the 
Aland Isles. This danger was view when Norris was yet 
Bay. Stair, for instance, had written from Paris May, 
‘They advise there has been considerable summ money 
remitted lately from Spain into Sweeden, and that 
squadron the Czar’s fleet joyn the king 


Private letter Craggs, British Museum, Stowe MS. 246. 
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Robethon hinted Polwarth that the junction might prevented 
force. Norris replied with some asperity, hating, like other 
Englishmen, receive directions from the confidential secretary, 
that his instructions contained nothing reference the Russians. 
Was make war upon them, asked, and had the Danish 
admiral orders that answered that what 
had written was only his private opinion, and that did not 
now appear, from various information received, that the Swedish 
fleet was condition put sea, that the tsar would man 
more than few ships, that the conclusion treaty was 
all assured. said, would move the British govern- 
ment send the admiral instructions for the case. But the 
same time July) Stair was reporting conferences between the 
Russian minister Schleinitz (who, noted, was also this 
time charge the king Prussia’s affairs Paris) and the 
ambassadors Spain and Savoy and fortnight later wrote 
letter hand from Captain Thomas the effect that 
the Russian and Swedish fleets would shortly join, and that there- 
upon express would sent the Pretender come off, 
what parts does not And while was known that 
Ormonde’s mission the north had been failure, that had 
been ordered depart from Mittau, and that Sir Harry Stirling, 
staying St. Petersburg with his relative Robert Erskine, had 
been unable persuade the latter plead the cause the Jacobites 
with the tsar, letters from Hooker’ Paterson were different 
Returning from Sweden February, had gone 
Holland, and thence Mittau, going St. Petersburg the 
same day that Ormonde left for France (13 his arrival 
there, finding that nothing could done through Erskine, had 
obtained introduction the doctor’s enemy, Vice-Chancellor 
Shafirov, who had received his overtures extremely well—me combla 
had told Shafirov that Sweden had found 
agents King George offering money and ships war for service 
against the tsar, that the king Sweden was nevertheless well 
disposed towards the latter, that both France and Spain seemed 
inclined favour the projected invasion, that neither those 
courts had King George any credit, that there was universal dis- 
content England and affection for the exiled prince, and 
according the usual Jacobite fancy. return Shafirov had 


June, old style. Stair, October, Record Office, France 162. 

Probably Commander Gordon the tsar’s 62-gun ship ‘St. Catherine,’ 
promoted rear-admiral January 1719. had commanded ships the 
British navy early 1693 and late 1715 (Historical Manuscripts Comm. 
Rep. 185-6). 

Record Office, France 161. 

May, 16, and June, Stowe MS. 232, ff. 102-10. 

Ibid. ff. 70, 75, 79, 84, 88, 91, 95, 97, 98. 
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assured him that the support might firmly relied upon, 
and that there was little doubt that would allowed 
the Aland Isles and his master admitted principal the 
expected treaty. 

Norris therefore shortly afterwards received from Craggs the 
following orders (dated July, old your instructions 
you are directed hinder the Swedes from passing the Sound, 
you are likewise oppose any others that shall join with 
and all cases you are act against those whom you 
shall meet conjunction with the Swedes the same manner 
you are ordered act against the Swedes themselves.’ Norris 
inquired, answer, whether, the Russians showed intention 
joining the Swedes, should give them battle advance, 
since that case success would much more probable, and 
said that Raben had yet orders the matter. And 
the Hague suggested that the Dutch would find their 
interest act with him the undertaking, adding, however, that, 
whereas the beginning the summer, when the Swedes had 
thought peace with the tsar certain, they had prepared number 
transports for some expedition, now they had again discharged 
most these. which Cadogan and Whitworth replied that 
three more Dutch men-of-war were shortly going for the Sound, 
and that they hoped procure orders for them join Norris, 
should there any appearance the Russo-Swedish alliance. 
August, old style, Sir John wrote Polwarth that Raben 
would not receive the orders desired, the king Denmark being 
well assured from the tsar that the thing apprehended could not 
happen. ‘So our friends England,’ went on, have sent 
order the Danes won’t joyn but, whatever the reasons might 
be, our business through this campaign well can.’ 

Then came the news that Peter was actually putting sea 
with considerable force. Craggs forwarded list ships that 
had sailed from Cronslot July, eight from sixty-two 
seventy guns, with Peter himself command the and 
twelve others the line lower rating, with three frigates and 
couple bomb ships. Four more ships were reporied already 
Dantzig, while from the Hague came the information that 10,000 
men would taken board Reval, and 10,000 more 
And that treaty had been concluded was now the 
Accordingly fresh formal instructions, dated August, old style, 
were sent Norris, repeating the previous directions Craggs, 
and adding that was endeavour prevent the Russians from 
joining the Swedes, could, ‘and thereby disappoint more 
easily and successfully the dangerous attempts that are 


Record Office, Holland 260, August and September. 
expressed especially Polwarth’s despatches, 
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persuaded will formed against and the safety Our realms.’ 
But, this was point great nicety, these instructions were 
kept private, that there were occasion make use 
them they should buried silence,’ though they had never 
been given. Really, know now, the objective Peter’s cruise 
was the Aland Isles, and his intention influence Goertz 
display force but this was not patent the time. 

One precaution taken the Hague was arrange for 
junction the British and Dutch fleets, case the Danish were 
recalled. Advised Admiral Wassenaer, Cadogan and Whit- 
worth proposed that Norris should Dantzig join Van 
Cooperen, and that the latter should have instructions bring 
back with him such the traders were ready, and then 
concert measures for the safety the remainder. This proposal 
was agreed to, and the envoys wrote home that, the combined 
Russians and Swedes should attempt pass the Sound, the Dutch 
admiral would certainly ordered aid Norris resisting them, 
accordance with the terms the existing treaty, for such 
enterprise could only directed against Great 

Polwarth entered formal protest September against the 
recall the Danish fleet. and General Bothmer received the 
king’s answer through Count Holstein-Holsteinborg the 8th. 
was necessary, the king wrote, send assistance Norway, 
invasion that country was threatened. regretted that 
could not comply with the king England’s desire that his fleet 
should continue the Baltic, unless the latter would pay him 
monthly sufficient sum money equip and maintain another 
squadron for Norway. The envoys replied that they had been 
informed before that the measures taken land and sea secure 
Norway were sufficient, and that Admiral Gabel had made the 
contrary proposition strengthening the Baltic fleet recalling 
six ships from the North Sea, and arming others Copenhagen. 
The danger, they said, was the Baltic. consequence 
the Danish fleet being recalled, Norris had join the Dutch 
protect the trade, Denmark would exposed danger from 
Swedish attack, the Swedes might pass the Sound and 
they pleased the North Sea. 

The belief this time prevailing expressed Lord Stan- 
hope in.a despatch from Paris, written shortly after his return 
from Spain, whither had been try persuade Alberoni 
his personal influence accept the terms the Quadruple 
Alliance: ‘The common talk Paris and what universally 
believed that the peace not only made, but the fleets 
Muscovy and Sweden actually have great number 
forces board, bound some expedition against the King.’ 

Record Office, Holland 263, July. 
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Alberoni had not been able disguise from him his hopes 
something considerable from that quarter.’ The duke Berwick, 
whom had seen Bordeaux, said that had news the same 
effect, and believed the expedition directed against Mecklen- 
burg, but that its importance would depend upon the part taken 
the king the same time Stanhope wrote his 
cousin Madrid that had learnt express from England 
that the Czar’s ministers had form the King, that the 
conferences Aland were broke off, and requested His Majesty 
take measures concert, force the King Sweden general 
peace. this other great resource the Cardinal, the affairs 
the North, like prove abortive his other 

September Polwarth had interview with the king 
Denmark Warinborg. The latter expressed his readiness take 
the closest measures with the king England, but complained 
that, having never received answer, good bad, the last pro- 
posals for treaty, knew not how matters stood. could not 
expected enter into measures for the protection trade any 
other object without having his position secured treaty, and 
one for one year only would not suffice. reply recalled 
the reasons for the failure the last proposals. Though they 
were limited, said, one year, there was clause providing for 
renewal the war were not anend. had frequently declared 
the king England’s goodwill, which the sending fleet 
for three summers succession was sufficient and convincing 
proof. The king answer repeated what had said before. 

Conferences with the Danish ministers followed and 
September. They said, amongst other things, that the peace 
were made doubt measures must taken against Russia and 
Sweden, but were not, might suggest the tsar 
ideas which would not otherwise occur him their fleet could 
not possibly hold the sea beyond the end September, unless the 
king were assisted with good sum money; that assurance 
ought given that the king England would hold firmly and 
inseparably the king Denmark until peace was concluded, 
and would put him condition have fear the new 
enemies might have face; and that were earnest 
war ought declared upon Sweden Great Britain. Polwarth 
and Bothmer still returned only general and evasive but 
they succeeded obtaining formal promise that they would 
sign the protocols the conferences orders should sent 


Record Office, France 162, September. 

But nevertheless Stair could write October, ‘Les lettres que 
Chevalier Stirling écrit flotte Czar donnent des grandes espérances aux 
Jacobits icy.’ For the contents these letters cf. British Museum, Stowe MS, 232, 


133, and Gualterio Papers, Add. MS. 20292, 209. Sir Harry Stirling’s assumed 
name was 
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Raben remain with Norris. they had committed themselves 
nothing they did so, and the orders went forth (21 September). 
Raben was instructed remain sea, take all precautions 
concert with Norris prevent the transport Swedish troops 
Pomerania Dantzig, enterprise only practicable with the help 
other powers, and send immediate account Stralsund 
any attempt the part the enemy despatch armed ships 
those 

this time Norris could report that the Swedish fleet was 
laying up, and word was sent him that the Russian was returning 
Cronslot and, Raben told him that the wants his ships 
were many that must home, resolution was taken (12 
October) that should so, and accordingly sailed. But 
Norris stayed for the return two men-of-war that had sent 
Dantzig hasten Van Cooperen’s return. His own ships, 
said, were nearly bad plight the Danish, being badly 
knocked about three months’ cruising, and himself and his 
crews ill the scorbutick air which infects these parts.’ 

The weather had for some time been stormy, and now there 
came succession gales great violence. Norris was first 
apprised the return the trading fleet the appearance 
two Dutch men-of-war and number merchantmen, some 
disabled, driven out their course and running for shelter round 
the north point Bornholm. October, the weather having 
moderated, all sailed, and several ships distress were met with 
and taken tow. But the gale rising again the same afternoon 
these had cast off, and the men-of-war themselves barely 
escaped running upon the Swedish coast: was only the most 
strenuous exertions that Falsterbo Reef was rounded. Arrived 
Bay the 18th, Norris found there the Danish fleet and 
most the Dutch.- The merchantmen gradually came and 
anchored, went for Copenhagen. Van Cooperen sent word 
that had suffered much the storms that 
could not meet Norris, but must once get anchors and 
cables. The two ships sent Dantzig had not come in, nor 
the and -The tale wrecks among 
the traders amounted nine lost Bornholm, five the Danish 
coast, and about ten the Swedish. Sunday, the 28rd, Norris 


Polwarth himself advocated the sending money for the Danish fleet. 
urged the importance being sure Denmark, should active measures become 
necessary, for though the financial resources the country were exhausted pos- 
sessed tolerable fleet, good seamen, and good body troops, especially cavalry.’ 
But Craggs was writing him the same time that the king England thought 
the proposal withdraw the fleet extraordinary that could hardly made 
earnest, and that regard monthly subsidy there was ‘not the least thought 
doing anything like it’ (Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 5). 

was back there from its cruise the Finland coast September, o.s. 
(Bacmeister, ii. 86.) 
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sailed for Copenhagen, and four days later the four missing men- 
of-war rejoined him. 

Frederiksborg October the king had told 
Polwarth that was full time for good understanding 
re-established between himself and the king England, since their 
allies had deserted them. the 10th the envoy had another 
conference with the mimisters. could write the 
22nd, They are willing enter into any measures with our Royal 
Master for their mutual interests and safety and three days later 
sent definite proposals submitted him, commenting approv- 
ingly, but disclaiming any part his own therein. was hoped, 
said, that the matter would negotiated Copenhagen, and Baron 
the Danish envoy London, was not informed it. 
answer was expected with great impatience, and the money 
much needed were supplied there would difficulty about 
the terms. was very necessary secure Denmark. 

The preamble this draft set forth the damage done trade 
and the common cause the inaction some the allies 
during two years; the Aland conferences, whose proceedings had 
not been communicated; and the good reason believe that 
measures were being concerted there prejudicial the quiet 
Europe, the balance power the north, and the trade and 
other interests their Danish and British majesties. was 
proposed establish sincere friendship and alliance meet these 
pernicious designs, and secure all possible mutual advantage. 
The part the king England would furnish for each year 
until peace was concluded subsidy 300,000 Danish crowns, 
payments made January and February; advance 
the security Danish Pomerania loan 1,000,000 crowns, put 
the fleet and army proper footing and send each year 
the Baltic, early the spring possible, squadron 
least sixteen the line. And would well for some these 
Moreover, the Denmark proposed invade Sweden 
the spring with the army Norway, and reinforce the 
same would have transport thither most the troops his 


‘German provinces, the king England should guarantee those 


provinces and Jutland against invasion. And the 
invaded the diocese Trondhjem, whither was almost impossible 
send succour without the king England’s help, was hoped 
that the latter would assist this, for which purpose might 
use the plea that was impossible for Great Britain allow the 
Swedes ever possess any part the kingdom Norway. For 
his part, the king Denmark would supply eight regiments 
cavalry for the defence the other’s dominions Germany, and 
would undertake have always ready sixteen ships 
VOL. XXI.—NO. 
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from guns assist the king England case need, 
and particular prevent any fleet from passing the Sound into 
the North Sea. Other proposals were that the Dutch should 
persuaded pay the arrears due Denmark, which would 
more easy that they still had money claims England; that 
Denmark should admitted the Quadruple that 
each party should oblige himself make peace nor truce with 
Sweden without the concurrence the other, without stipulat- 
ing for the other’s fullest advantage that the ships one should 
enjoy the hospitality the other’s ports that commercial treaty 
should concluded soon possible, and the meantime 
the most favourable treatment regard trade each other’s 
dominions mutually accorded and that the king Denmark 
should engage not receive any Danish Norwegian ports 
enemies rebel subjects the king England. treaty con- 
cluded, the former looked forward concert measures for the con- 
tinuance the war and conditions for the final conclusion peace. 

The Danes then more than the Swedes comprehended the 
fact that George was dependent for British money and ships upon 
the annual grants parliament. The supply them during 
series years was the essential part the Danish demands, but 
the consent parliament this would hard, perhaps 
impossible, obtain. The proposals, therefore, could more 
accepted now than before. These considerations did not apply 
rania would have been for the electoral account. The reason for 
refusal here was that George did not want that country; 
offered, the other hand, take Oldenburg pledge, had 
already taken Delmenhorst. this case, long the pledge 
remained unredeemed, would possession countries 
the greatest value him. But the offer was not one which the 
king Denmark could 

Norris, being now Copenhagen, attended with Polwarth and 
Bothmer conference with the Danish ministers October. 
was asked whether would remain with the fleet during the 
winter, least leave some his ships behind, but replied 
that had now fully carried out his instructions, and must 
return home. sailed November, and having detached the 
arrived safely the Nore the 9th. 

conciliate British sentiment the king Denmark issued 
orders this time for the release number British ships 
taken Danish privateers and detained his ports, injury 
long complained and the subject special and emphatic remon- 


Holm, 631-2. says that the offer was made conference 
December. 
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strance the conference October. seems indeed have 
now lost all hopes Russia and have definitely decided for 
close alliance with the king the same time 
Polwarth was informed that the latter was very well disposed 
cultivate very strict amity with the king 

Though the traders were well protected the Baltic the de- 
predations the Swedish privateers the North Sea were severe 
during the year. One the most redoubtable was former 
inmate Newgate, John Norcross, who, curiously, received 
pardon December. March one actually chased and would 
have captured one his majesty’s sloops but for the opportune 
arrival her four consorts, who retook Thomas Cole Ipswich, 
saved Capt. Jefferys and several April Captain Willis 
sent from Gothenburg list eighteen privateers that port 
Marstrand, eight them large vessels carrying twenty-four 
fifty guns. two English and two Irish prizes brought 
and condemned, while two other English and Dane had been 
taken shortly And although the same commander, 
cruising off the east coast June and July the look-out for 
privateers, did not meet with any, the autumn they were active 
again. One twenty-two guns sold the cargo large Dutch 
vessel Dunkirk, and took the ship Nantes. Another 
twenty guns, which had taken two three English prizes, was 
reported off Guernsey, others have gone south harry the 
from the Straits and carry warlike stores Spain. Cadogan 
December asked for frigate convoy his yacht across the 
mentions two Dutch ships taken into Dun- 
kirk, and Swedish Privateer call’d the postillon having 200 men 
board has taken upon these coasts eleven Dutch shipps coming 
from France with wynes and Jackson learnt 
letters November, old style, that the Gothenburg 
privateers had brought thither less than three weeks about 
thirty prizes, some English, but mostly Danish, Dutch, and 

Owing the stoppage letters the Danes nothing reached 
France from Marck from May August, nor could hear 
anything from April October. Then despatch 
August was informed that the present state affairs 


See fully Holm, pp. 623-30. The great events the summer doubt in- 
fluenced him; Robethon wrote Norris that Turkish 
and our quadruple alliance signed will able show the Danes they will 
more safety with his imperial majesty and our king than with the king Prussia 
and the czar.’ 

Stanhope, October, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 

Record Office, Admiralty, Secretary, In-letters 4100. 


4101. Record Office, Holland 260, and December. 
Sweden 23. 
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precise directions could given him. must continue ‘to 
his best keep the friendship the king Sweden, and the 
opportunity entering into relations with him and any future 
allies his, which could made closer events might render 
advisable, but which could not solid use unless Prussia 
were included them. The Quadruple Alliance, was say, 
was intended restore peace between the emperor and Spain, and 
settle certain points left undecided the treaties Utrecht 
and Baden. was indispensably necessary both avert great 
war and prevent the complete submission Italy the 
emperor. Ten days later D’Huxelles wrote that there was grave 
suspicion that Goertz was hatching plot for Russo-Swedish 
invasion the circle Lower Saxony, which the king 
Prussia would compelled join. Although the king thought 
that league northern powers against Austria, keep occupied 
the large forces which the emperor had foot, would greatly 
the advantage his own interests and the general good 
Europe, could not engagements which would throw fresh 
burdens his people, and would desire that such alliance 
should purely defensive. The general state the kingdom 
required the avoidance anything which might engage 
fresh war, and this was the principal motive for the signature 
the late Marck must temporise, letting known 
that the king France would willingly enter into engagements 
with the king Sweden and his friends which should have for their 
object the maintenance the public tranquillity and the preserva- 
tion the rights and liberties the princes the empire. 
could not prevent what was feared must defer expressing the 
king’s intentions pending the receipt fresh instructions. 

The Aland conferences had opened length 
Goertz was soon back with alternative proposals—(1) the restitution 
Finland, Esthonia, and Livonia, with further (2) 
the tsar keep Esthonia, Livonia, Ingria, and part Carelia, 
give all the help could conquer Norway, and make 
his business, without resort arms, recover for Sweden her 
German provinces, and Mecklenburg 
jected both. According what Colonel Bassewitz, who was 
the spot, told Haldane later, Goertz was only allowed return 
the pressing instances Poniatowski and his representa- 


Dubois, now secretary state, wrote Marck November that the 
king’s desire was rétablir tranquillité publique troublée par l’entreprise Roy 
guerre générale qui seroit suite inévitable.’ 

Detailed particulars down September 1719 occupy 232 pages the Tagebuch 
(Bacmeister, App. xvi.) There sufficient account, down the death 
Charles, Carlson, English Bain’s Charles XII, pp. 282-5. 

Carlson, 125. 
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tion that the Poles were anxious restore was 
back there July. the exercise every diplomatic arti- 
fice, particular emphasising the probable success Fabrice’s 
mission, obtained amended offers, with which returned 
Stockholm August), sending them the king, but going 
back himself the Aland Isles. Under the new the tsar 
was march 80,000 men into Poland the spring restore 
Stanislas, Charles acting concert with him the head 
powerful army Germany. the king Prussia refused 
give reasonable indemnity for Stettin was offered 
equivalent but not the cost Sweden; and 
was invited guarantee the present treaty and enter into 
defensive alliance with the parties it. The tsar was restore 
Finland and part Carelia, the line the future frontier being 
drawn from Viborg the Arctic Ocean way Lakes Ladoga 
and Onega (plan with the papers). return for the provinces south 
this line undertook his best procure for Sweden 
equivalent, Norway. the Swedish army 40,000 men 
Germany would add 20,000 25,000 his own from Poland, 
under Charles’s orders but maintained his own expense. 
any powers opposed would use his whole force against them. 
And the Swedish and Russian fleets would unite. But com- 
pensation must taken from Denmark south the Baltic. 


Lastly, the tsar would use his whole force obtain the restitution 
Bremen and Verden, with satisfaction from Hanover for damage 
done, and Great Britain sought interfere would declare war 
upon her jointly with Sweden. But could dispensed from 
this obligation, then would endeavour obtain Mecklenburg 
for Sweden, compensating the duke elsewhere—that is, Poland. 
Other powers were invited join the 


Haldane, August, loc. cit. Poniatowski arrived Lund from Dantzig 
June (De Marck, June). 

take from documents found among Goertz’s papers after his death, copies 
which were given the queen Sweden Lord Carteret (inclosed with his 
despatches October, 1719, Record Office, Sweden 25). Carlson’s account 
(pp. 133-5) closely agrees. 

wit, with Elbing, Polish territory. this Frederick William 
remarked, Mit Schweden ist Elbing, Bisthum, soll ich einen neuen 
Krieg eintreten, solcher Narr bin ich (Droysen, ii. 222). 

Goertz’s plan for the execution this project was follows (Carteret, 
November, 1719, loc. Sweden, Russia, and Prussia assemble 
Sweden before the winter transport for 40,000 men, the tsar meanwhile hold his 
men-of-war ready. The 20,000 25,000 Russian auxiliaries Mecklenburg 
before the Swedes arrived. soon they had come the Russians with 6,000 
Hessian and other troops (to found Sweden) march straight into Brunswick- 
Liineburg. The Swedes, the other hand, occupy Holstein, order force 
Denmark make peace and ready support the Russians, wanted. The fleets 
remain together the whole year, and endeavour close the Danes the 
passage the Belts. Meanwhile another Russian army 60,000 stay Poland, 
déclarer ses véritables intentions,’ action there being deferred until the 
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While waiting for the king’s answer the plenipotentiaries 
elaborated third form treaty, less definite character, which 
was actually signed Peter August, old style.* But 
fortnight before that Goertz was possession Charles’s refusal. 
drove him despair. But kept contrived that 
Peter should return home with his fleet believing that matters 
were settled. himself went back Stockholm, and thence 
September see the 

Marck’s report what Goertz told him his return 
differs from the account given above. The tsar was keep only 
Ingria and Esthonia Charles was supported Germany 
the whole forces Russia and Prussia, that would have 
command Germany army 150,000 men; and France 
was expected join the league. says that the king was the 
point accepting the when memorial reached him from 
who had been lying ill for long time Stockholm 
ignorance what was going on. principal arguments 
were that was the prejudice the king’s glory cede 
Esthonia and Livonia, well against his interests, for the 
tsar would thereby become too powerful and that neither nor 
the king Prussia, nor yet France, could depended upon. 
advised that peace should sought through the mediation the 
emperor. the same time, says Marck, reports were being 
circulated probable revolt Russia against the tsar and 
was suggested that the promised release Marshal Rehnskold 
was being delayed for fear the ill reports that would bring 
this subject. 

The grounds stated Charles for his refusal were the following 
could accept principle compensation for the country’s losses 
basis for peace, but this case the losses were certain and the 
compensation problematic. The tsar must restore Esthonia and 
Livonia well Finland, and give equivalent for the other 
Swedish provinces which had conquered. Help from him was 
not desired. contrary the king’s natural disposition 
associate himself with any other ruler his operations war, 
since there could only result therefrom difficulties, mistrust, and 
restraint. not agree attack upon England, since 


affairs Hanover and Denmark were settled. Great Britain, ‘les deux parties 
prendront leurs mesures pour cour les moyens d’engager nation dans 
quelque démarche contraire.’ And similarly Holland. ‘La Prusse assemble 
aussi ses troupes trouvera plus convenable pour cause commune.’ 

Carlson, pp. 141-2. pp. 145, 152. 

October, Suéde 141. 

appears that two brothers Esperiés, Polish colonels, came Charles 
successively the end July, representing him the earnest desire the republic 


for protection against Austria and Saxony (De Marck, August), and that his 
warlike imagination was fired. 
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King George had his own free will offered terms reconciliation. 
the contrary Goertz should impress upon the Russians the 
belief that peace with him was all but concluded. Poland, 
the king required nothing more from the tsar than recognition 
the treaty and withdrawal opposition 
Stanislas. Peace might made with Prussia the condition 
Stettin being restored Sweden, the tsar might name some 
part his own dominions given Sweden its stead. The 
promise might held out him that the king would recognise 
and support his newly introduced and yet insecure arrangements 
for the succession. help was wanted against Poland, Denmark, 
Finland could easily reconquered; the difficulties 
regaining the other provinces, Peter did not keep his word, 
would greater the future than present.” 

From one point view, the impossibility carrying out the 
scheme proposed, its rejection was justified. cede the eastern 
provinces was not get back the German ones. Supposing even 
that Charles could carry his army over into Germany before the 
interposition British fleet, would have fortified base and 
his retreat would cut off. would find opposed him the 
whole force Denmark and Hanover, backed Austria. The 
emperor, the Turkish war ended, had fifty-four regiments ready 
Hungary and the adjacent countries and eleven the Netherlands 
home, apart from thirty-two Saxony would fight the 
tsar Poland, Prussia would best neutral, France under 
the new conditions certainly so. the emperor’s own dominions 
were attacked Great Britain was bound the Treaty West- 
minster come Great Britain were attacked the 
Guarantee Treaty similarly obligedthe Dutch. The only advantage 
that Charles would obtain would immunity from Russian 
invasion, which was not particularly afraid. Peter, the 
other hand, would have the provinces, and would look with 
equanimity the failure procure compensation. 

Goertz all this, but also knew better than 
any one else the impossibility continuing the war the present 
desperate condition the country. held that was absolutely 
necessary make peace either with the tsar with the king 
England. the latter’s terms had been refused must 
made any price with the former. Finland least would 
recovered, and Charles, rid his most dangerous enemy, would 

Carlson, pp. 143, 146. 

List the distribution the imperial forces September 1718, given 
Baron Heems the British envoys the Hague (Record Office, Holland 260). 
Wich, writing from Hamburg August, says that the emperor had then 
Hungary forty regiments cavalry, 37,260 men, and thirty-eight infantry, 95,370 


men, besides two regiments board ship and the auxiliaries Bavaria, Hesse-Cassel, 
and Saxony (ibid. Hamburg 35). 
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able make reasonable terms with the others. His personal 
prestige remained unimpaired. The Aland conferences had roused 
the greatest apprehension Europe, had even drawn concessions 
from Austria the Turkish peace. Once Sweden had rest her 
strength could recuperated, and future time war 
made once more upon the tsar, and the provinces given him 
recovered. failed carry out his promises this would 
provide excuse for these grounds may held that the 
tsar’s terms ought have been accepted. 

When Goertz came back Sweden set himself try 
change the king’s determination. Without opposition, 
said, would have had difficulty bringing matters 
successful and honourable obtained orders for his 
colleague, Count Gyllenborg, left drag negotiations 
till Marshal whose release had been granted, should 
arrive. Driven necessity, began turn the plans 
for reconciliation with Hanover through the mediation 
the emperor. return for English help against the tsar 
money and ships, Bremen and Verden, thought, might 
pledged for forty years, part ceded. The emperor might 
persuaded help with troops, and the treaty might 
extended the kings Poland and Prussia, the throne 
the former being confirmed, the latter receiving Stettin for term 
years. Then the tsar might driven within his borders, 
Denmark deprived her and the duke Holstein 
restored. And finally Sweden might join the Quadruple 

Goertz remained Sweden till November, unceasingly occu- 
pied with questions finance. Then, very unwillingly, the 
pressing instances the impatient Russians, and mainly with the 
object influencing the emperor and the king England the 
appearance resumption the negotiations, returned 
fourth time arriving the 17th. pretended that the 
king had only one objection the that for suc- 
cessful invasion Germany must have some fortified place for 
his base. required therefore, essential preliminary, that 
the tsar should help him back Stralsund. was replied 
that the tsar was not willing attack the Danes, but suggested 
instead that the landing should take place Dantzig, covered 
the Russian fleet. Goertz said that must refer this sugges- 
tion the king, thus gaining time for development the English 
scheme. departed again November, leaving the Russians 
convinced Sweden’s earnest desire for peace. Ostermann wrote 
the tsar, ‘If Baron Goertz has not the devil his back 


Carlson, pp. 138-9, 149. 


Carlson (pp. 147-50) sets forth the opposing arguments Goertz and Miillern. 
pp. 152-6. 
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clear from his declaration that his intentions towards peace are 
Marck the meantime continued press for 
complete accord with France. notes with satisfaction Charles’s 
remark that had too great inclination for the emperor. 
Goertz, says, professed preference for French mediation. 
did his best persuade the baron substitute his plans the 
king England for the tsar, combination with Prussia, but did 
not succeed. ‘Too great sacrifices, Goertz said, would entailed 
Germany besides the king Sweden, piqué vif having 
received reply his propositions, was still resolute against 
giving Bremen and Verden. Marck hints 
alliance France with Sweden, Russia, and Prussia, the natural 
enemies the emperor, and says that Goertz would support this 
plan. The Quadruple Alliance, says, had roused feelings which 
made his own position extremely 

The delay acceptance the treaty had signed evidently 
inspired Peter with distrust. have noticed what Stanhope wrote 
September about overtures from him. Very friendly assurances 
were given Veselovski, his resident London. any credit, 
Stanhope wrote further, was given them, the work the 
Aland Isles was far from conclusion, ‘and may still make 
almost our own terms least with respect the was 
decided send Norris St. Petersburg. Stanhope wrote him 
October, old style— 


Such the king’s disposition live well with the Czar, that lays 
hold the occasion given him this man’s discourse make sincere 
tender his friendship the Czar; and His Majesty persuaded that 
your going him cannot fail produce one these two things, either 
beget real good understanding between us, which this side very 
sincerely and heartily desired, or, the Czar means only amuse the 
King, whilst concerting with other Powers measures pernicious 
the King and the Publick Tranquillity, plainly discover these views 
and make notorious the world, that doth not lye our door, 
there not good understanding between us. 


had pointed out Veselovski the king’s double engagement 
with the emperor, and that sincere friendship with the tsar was 
possible, should disturbance the empire, Mecklen- 
burg otherwise which that minister had replied that, his 
master were well assured the king England’s friendship, 
the Mecklenburg affair would prove indeed, would 


Carlson, pp. 157-9. may noted that General Rank was 
November, and took part the (Bacmeister, iii. 257). 

See above, 472, note 36. The subject was discussed with Goertz Weners- 
borg and July; cf. Carlson, 129. 


Whitworth, Record Office, Home Office, Secretaries’ Letterbook 28, 
October, o.s. 
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more than was expected and give complete satisfaction. 
Norris’s presence England would very much for the king’s 
service during the parliament,’ would not required stay 
more than three weeks month the tsar’s court. Captain 
could with him, and remain reside, and would 
have orders follow such instructions Norris should leave 
his departure. was yet uncertain whether peace with Sweden 
was concluded not. were did not necessarily follow that 
the tsar had entered into engagements against the king England, 
and would the greatest importance penetrate his designs. 
were not, its conclusion might yet 

long memorandum drawn for Norris’s use recapitulated 
what had passed, mentioned the grievances regard Dantzig 
and Mecklenburg, and drew attention the encouragement given 
the tsar the Jacobites. Ormonde had been allowed stay 
Mittau; Sir Harry Stirling was still St. Petersburg; Hooker, 
alias had been there till lately, presenting memorials 
behalf the many fugitive naval officers had been 
taken into the tsar’s service; fact, the rebels had been received 
with the greatest caresses and assurances interest. Then every 
one knew the efforts made the tsar’s ministers Paris 
spoil the Quadruple Alliance, and those Prince Kurakin later 
prevent the Dutch from joining it. The latter’s son had lately 
quelque tems aucune occasion Cour Czar ses ministres 
dans les diverses Cours Europe n’ayent donné Roy des marques 
lewr volonté. Norris must discover all that could 
about the Aland negotiations. they were broken off would 
agreeably received, and concert operations spoken 
of, which concert must adjusted Copenhagen. the con- 
trary case Norris must not let the opinion appear that peace 
with Sweden must prevent good intelligence with Great Britain, 
since, though there were concert, there would nothing 
prevent commerce with Russia being cultivated, before. 
was hardly necessary inform him that Shafirov was the man 
approach, and must flatter and caress him every way, /wi 
méme espérer que reconnoitra les bons services 
pourra lui rendre.® 

necessary precaution taken connexion with this mission 
was give formal assurances the Hague, Copenhagen, and 
Dresden the effect that His Majesty has manner by-view 
this sudden dispatch minister the Czar.’ other 
response could made Veselovski’s instances,’ and the 

Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 122. 


Shafirov was known purchaseable. was misfortune which the 


Jacobites frequently complained that they had funds compete with the ‘duke 
Hanover this class business. 
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chief object was discover how far his assurances could relied 
upon. the treaty with Sweden could prevented the king 
thought that would have done signal service for the good 
Later Veselovski delivered declaration from the tsar, 
dated St. Petersburg, October (old style), disclaiming formally and 
emphatically all intercourse with emissaries the 
Some them, was said, might have been court privately, but 
such had been ordered leave soon their presence was known. 
Stirling was only staying with his relative Erskine, account 
the latter’s illness, and was too young capable entering 
into such affairs. The tsar’s firm and serious intention was live 
closest bond friendship with Great Britain, account the 
evident advantage. Mecklenburg affairs would not stand the 
way. British minister St. Petersburg would welcomed. 
There was also despatch from Weber, the Hanoverian resident, 
September, old style, recounting conversation with Shafirov, 
who said that the tsar would never sacrifice Livonia obtain peace 
with Sweden, that had grievance against the emperor and 
desired live friendship with him, that the affairs the south 
Europe had connexion with those the north, and that 
nothing was being done the Aland Isles King George’s pre- 
Stanhope replied Veselovski very friendly 
Norris was anything but pleased with the intimation sent him. 
objected the season the year and the state his health, and 
expressed disbelief the sincerity the tsar’s And, 


Whitworth, October, loc. cit., and similarly Lord Polwarth and 
General Palmes (who had succeeded Sir Richard Vernon envoy the king 
Poland), Record Office, Foreign Entrybooks 123. 

Record Office, Foreign Ministers 52. The words were, trés 
fortement, que nous n’avons jamais connoissance icy d’aucuns commissaires 
Prétendant, que personne part n’a paru directement devant Nous, que 
Nous n’avons accepté aucune proposition luy, qu’aucun ses émissaires n’a 
été admis auprés nos can hardly suppose that these assurances 
were the least believed. 

November, ibid. Foreign Entrybook 254. 

seems reasonable conjecture that might likely into Sweden, 
frozen the sea, perform [the journey sea]; and were condition 
make the voyage, should When the king was pleas’d send 
the Czar Holland found him ways dispos’d make any overtures, 
but carrying private intrigues with the Pretender, Sweden, and the Old Court 
France: and when told that was the good disposition the Czar had 
shewn Paris which had induced the King send him, enter into measures 
for their common interest, told plainly they had never given any such insinua- 
tion, but that had any Plan offer, the Czar would consider it’ (to Stanhope, 
October, loc. cit.) Similarly Whitworth Tilson October: Having been 
long the Court Russia you must give leave never trust anything that 
the Russe ministers say order, and tell you that the Czar’s never dangerous 
when seems should rather fancy Weselowski, whilst endea- 
amuse the ministers, may underhand tampering with the Jacobites, there 
strong leven that Court which will not removed long Areskin 
has credit, and the Czar dares not part with them. wish the Quadruple Alliance, 
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perhaps hurrying his departure purpose, left Copenhagen 
with the fleet before Jefferyes arrived with his instructions. 

Captain Jefferyes had been with Charles XII Poltava, where 
was taken prisoner, and later for some years Bender and 
Stralsund. was not despatched till October, old style, and 
then had spend four days the sea, tossed upon like 
football.’ With the utmost expedition afterwards could only 
reach Copenhagen November, seventeen days from London, 
and found Norris gone. misunderstanding regard the 
despatches and instructions which carried for the admiral, and 
which sent back, delayed him further, that only reached 
St. Petersburg January, old style. soon found that the 
distrust expresssd Norris and Whitworth was well founded 
proposals were not made, but were required him. treaty 
commerce the lines proposed old was scouted. found pre- 
parations making, both military and naval, for the coming season. 
When did obtain document turned out only the draft 
defensive treaty presented tothe Russian ministers, and them 
amended and returned May and June 

The important news British mission St. Petersburg 
reached Goertz soon after his return Sweden the end 
November. saw that the ground his policy playing off the 
two powers against each other was cut from under his feet. 
decided that peace must concluded with King George once 
and the Russian negotiation But the day that 
wrote that effect—30 November, old style—Charles 
was killed. Immediately that the news was known the baron’s 
career ended. was thrown into prison and only left for the 
The whole conditions northern affairs were changed. 
Alluding the effect upon the war lately declared with Spain 
Craggs could write, ‘The death the king Sweden, which 
now confirmed with great certainty, plain declaration, think, 
that our cause just one, since God has visibly espoused 


the Peace with the Turks, and our victory don’t make the Czar clap his 
Peace with Sweden any terms, instead turning us.’ And again, November: 
the protestations Wesselowski, either deceives you deceived himself, 
the Czar certainly false.’ And November: the Czar sure false 
notwithstanding all his fair propositions; his known temper never 
dangerous when hugs and kisses’ (Record Office, Holland 264). Robethon 
had written Norris October, ‘We don’t trust all this.’ the other hand 
intercepted letter ‘Hooker’ from Dantzig November stated that de- 
spaired success, that neither the Swedish nor the Russian fleet was his opinion 
any account, and that there never had been any probability their joining (Stowe 
MS. 232, 155). 

Jefferyes’s despatches, ecord Office, Russia Stanhope him, Foreign 
Entrybook 122. 

Carlson, pp. 162-3. 

Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 30, December 1718, 
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Notes and Documents 


Charles the Passage the Alps 773. 


Tue identification the pass crossed Charles the Great his 
first visit Italy visit which, consequence his victory over 
the Lombards, was destined exercise great influence 
the historical fates northern Italy) offers certain interest those 
students who delight clearing small historical puzzles. The 
investigation this also throws some light the early 
fortunes two the chief passes the Western Alps, the Mont 
Genévre and the Mont Cenis; and being acquainted with the 
neighbourhood these passes, reason repeated visits and 
explorations, believe that able clear some points relating 
Charles’s expedition which other writers, not having had 
the advantage local personal knowledge, have raised what seem 
unnecessary difficulties. 

That the Mont Cenis was the pass which was 
Charles expressly stated the Annales Laurissenses maiores,' 
the Annales Einhardi,? the Chronicon the Annales 
and the Chronicon well the Vita 
Now without entering upon any minute discussion 
how far these chronicles borrowed from each other, and may 
therefore ultimately represent only two three original authorities, 
worth noting that, with one exception, they are all German, 
and doubtless may taken form the official narrative the 
expedition. The exception Roman, but Rome nearly far 
distant the Alps North Germany, and none these 
cases pretended that the writer had any personal knowledge 
the localities, though this possibility not entirely excluded. 
the other hand Einhard his Vita Caroli (cap. seems claim 
some such personal knowledge, but unluckily contents himself with 
giving vague though highly coloured account the horrors 
the passage the Alps, without even the slightest indication which 
might help determine which pass was that actually crossed. 


xiii. 28. Ann. Mett. priores, 60, ed. von Simson, 1905. 
Monum. Germ. hist. xiii. 705. Liber Pontificalis, 495, ed. Duchesne. 
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More precise are the notices furnished two other writers, 
who, like Einhard, possessed local personal knowledge the 
region, but, unlike him, condescended record their knowledge for 
the benefit posterity. for these reasons that inclined 
attach far more weight these two authorities, which are 
certainly independent each other, than the dull unanimity 
the chroniclers enumerated above. Both Ado Vienne and the 
Chronicle Novalesa say distinctly that Charles crossed the 
Mont Genévre. Ado writes— 


Pius rex Carolus usque Genuam Genevam] venit: divisoque 
ibi exercitu suo partem misit per Alpes Cottias lect. Gothias], per 
Gibennica [v. Cibennica], est per montem quam accolae 
Cenisium vocant, quae latera aperiunt agros 


The Novalesa chronicler even briefer, though less gram- 
matical— 


movens interea idem rex ingentem exercitum suum pervenitque 
montem Geminum, sive ianuam regni Italiae dici 


The routes the two passes question meet the 
valley the Dora Riparia, and thirty-two miles rail west 
Turin but otherwise the ways over these passes are wholly and 
entirely distinct. The Mont (6,083 feet) leads from 
(the Roman Brigantio) Césanne, where the Piccola 
Dora joins the Ripa (flowing from the south-east) the united 
stream then takes the name the Dora Riparia and flows past 
Oulx (at the south-east mouth the Bardonnéche glen, down which 
the railway line from the Mont Cenis Tunnel now runs) and below 
Exilles through deep gorge Susa. The general direction 
followed from Briancon Susa north-east. the other hand 
the route the Mont Cenis leaves the valley the Isére not 
far from Montmélian, little south-east order 
mount south-east through the narrow valley the Are (called 
the Maurienne), past St. Jean Maurienne (the capital the 
region) and Modane, where the north mouth the tunnel, 
Lanslebourg. Thence the Mont Cenis route quits the general 
south-east direction (bearing first east and then slightly north- 
east) which has hitherto followed order mount nearly due 
south the pass (6,893 feet), from which descends slightly 
south-east direction past the monastery Novalesa Susa. 

Monum. Germ. hist. ii. 319; Bouquet, 318. 

Lib. iii. apud Monum. Germ. hist. vii. 99, 1846, Cipolla’s 
Novaliciensia, ii. 173, Rome, 1898. 

may perhaps allowed mention map iii. the new edition (1898) Mr. 
Ball’s Western Alps; was prepared under personal supervision, and shows 
detail most the country referred this paper. 


Montmélian easily gained either from Grenoble the Isére valley from 
Geneva, the valley being left Culoz, past Aix-les-Bains. 
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(This was the route the old mule path, which was used till the 
carriage road the opposite slope was built, 1803-1810.) The 
approaches each these passes are thus absolutely distinct, 
and the passes have nothing common save the bit from Susa 
through the clusae (of which later shall have speak length) 
the Piedmontese plain and Turin. 

Let now turn the question the local knowledge 
possessed Ado Vienne and the Novalesa chronicler 
who began his humanistic studies the monastery Ferriéres 
(where became monk) and continued them that Prim. 
then went Italy and remained five years Rome., his 
return Gaul became parish priest Lyons, and the 
discharge his duties showed such zeal that 860 was made 
archbishop Vienne. 866 was sent the emperor Lothar 
Pope Nicholas died 874, having composed, besides his 
chronicle, martyrology and other hagiographical work relating 
worthies the local church Vienne. Ado was therefore quite 
prominent literary figure his age, while his chronicle must 
have been completed within century Charles’s passage, and his 
relations with Lothar (Charles’s great-grandson) may have enabled 
him obtain some renseignements inédits Charles’s journey 
773. More important are Ado’s own two journeys 
Rome and back. may course have taken the sea route 
Marseilles. But, particularly 866, would natural for 
great prelate crossing the Alps from Vienne select the Mont 
Genévre rather than the Mont Cenis. Though this unproved, 
his very clear mention that pass may point his having him- 
self crossed the Mont Genévre, which alone has ever been described 
the ‘Alpes His curious statement that the Mont 
(then the Embrun) was locally named 
the Mont Cenis may explained the fact that before 756 (as 
shall see) the name Mont Cenis was unknown that 
pass, while, being, archbishop Vienne, the metropolitan the 
diocese the Maurienne, would most probably have made some 
mention that fact had really believed that Charles passed 
through the Mont Cenis. 

The evidence the Novalesa chronicle is, some ways, even 
more valuable than that Ado. was, indeed, not composed 
before the middle end the eleventh century, and largely 
filled with most wild though extremely entertaining legends; 
was actually written Novalesa, and the minute topographical 
details which gives, albeit rarely, are all perfectly accurate, and 


See Ebert, Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters Abendlande, ii. 


For this detail see the introduction his chronicle, Germ. hist. 
315. 
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could scarcely have been forged obtained outsider. 
should also borne mind that Novalesa not the route 
the Mont Genévre, though the old mule path that crosses 
the Mont Cenis. The mention, therefore, the former pass only, 
the scene Charles’s expedition, surprising, but for that very 
reason all the more likely right. There too little 
local touch which does not seem have been hitherto noticed. 
the headings the chapters book iii. the Novalesa 
chronicle that chapter reads quod Gemino monte ubi 
primum pertransivit Novalicio aliquandiu cum 
exercitu consedit. The word primum shows that the writer knew 
very that Charles did not come down straight from the Mont 


Cenis Novalesa, but first all crossed the Mont 


descending Susa, and then remounted order visit Novalesa, 
event which itself was not likely forgotten the monks. 
Indeed the text the the writer says that 
eodem monte Karolus descenderet (the chronicler had already named 
it, while his description the Dora flowing from the pass the Po, 
and another stream’ —the Durance—also rising the pass, but 
flowing the leaves room for doubt which pass 
had mind) found robber chief, named Ebrard, holding 
tower which barred the way; this tower had taken and 
destroyed, and the bandit chief himself killed, before Charles 
could continue his journey: exinde turre] verd movens 
exercitum pervenit Novaliciense monasterium, ubi cum 
suis moratus est. 

therefore seems that the very definite, clear, and 
accurate statements Ado and the Novalesa chronicler deserve 
great credit, owing their special local knowledge, and the fact 
that their evidence quite independent each other, although 
unexpected and contrary what one might naturally look for. 
This view further confirmed know definitely the 
early history the Mont Genévre and the Mont Cenis, being 
premised that certain that from about 576 the Italian slope 
each, with Susa, had been wrested from the Lombards 
the Franks, who thus each case were simply passing through 
their own territory, however might menaced its former 
owners. 

Now the Mont one the chief passes, not the 
chief all, which were known the Romans across the Alps 
which they had cross order reach Central Gaul. Probably 
alluded was described great detail under 
crossed perhaps Hannibal (so think many the most careful 
investigators that intricate question), most probably 
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Caesar (in whose honour Livy, cap. 34, gives the name 
‘Alpis Julia’), possibly Augustus and Tiberius, and was 
undoubtedly the main route into Tacitus too, alludes 
The Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger Table name 
respectively the pass per Alpes Cottias the Alpis Cottia, 
while the Jerusalem Itinerary calls the mons Matrona. Few 
Alpine passes can claim have been better known early days. 
view its later history interesting recall the fact that 
from least the middle the eleventh century the district the 
Brianconnais included all the region the north-east side the 
pass (Césanne, Oulx, Bardonnéche, till near Susa, and that 
these wide domains came succession into the hands first the 
dauphins Viennois and 1349 France, which only resigned 
them the treaty Utrecht (1713), then exchanging them with 
the house Savoy for the valley Barcelonnette. Thus these 
lands clave rather distant lords than the house Savoy, 
which also since the eleventh century held Susa and both the 
slopes the Mont Cenis (tye north slope passed France only 
1860). 

surprising that with one exception each case the 
Novalesa chronicler never mentions the Mont Genévre apart from 
the case its passage Charles the Great, and never. mentions 
the Mont Cenis pass all. The exception that that 
about 575 two the Lombard leaders who invaded the Embrun 
region reached the Mont (mons Geminus), while 
third ravaged the Grenoble district after crossing the Mont 
but obviously this statement (relating event 500 years 
before his day) rests rather his accurate knowledge the local 
topography than any historical document. Yet, though 
speaks the Mont Cenis pass this one case only, does 
mention the Mont Cenis region thrice. the heading book ii. 
chapter declares the subject monte Cynisio, quem 
domnus Abbo patricius cum archiepiscopo commutavit Lugdunensi, 
though unluckily when turn eagerly that chapter has 
come down find that treats quite other matters. 
Next, book ii. chapter when describing the lofty Mons 
Romuleus, which rises above the monastery (it certainly the 
Rochemelon, 11,605 ft., the present day), writes, quippe 
monte asserit popularis vulgus habere nonnulla ferarum genera, sicut 
Cinisio monte, ursi, ibices, capreae, aliarum venationem 
apta. Once more, book chapter 48, narrates wonderful 
adventure which befell the cowherd the monastery, beginning 
his tale with these words: hic dum cerneret armenta bovum monte 
Cinisio somno captus est. clear that the second and third 
See general Desjardins, Géographie Gaule Romaine, 83-6. 

Hist. 61, 87; iv. 68. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. 
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allusions refer the pastures and slopes the Mont Cenis region 
and not the pass itself. The same really the case with the 
first the three allusions. This refers the foundation the 
monastery Novalesa the patrician Abbo rather 
mysterious person, great wealth), whose will, dated 
read alpes Cinisio quem ecclesia sancto Petro ipsa 
commutavimus (the grammar seems 
faulty many bits the Novalesa chronicle, but the meaning 
fairly clear). These pastures are also mentioned the Vitae 
Abbatum, printed Cipolla: dum ergo 
puerum haberet suo subditum eum montem Cinisium oves 
pascendas planities montis Cinisii also heard 
certainly forged charter said have been granted Novalesa 
Charles the Great Pavia June Now any one who 
has (especially when the cattle are there July) the ex- 
tensive pasture plain, with its big lake, which just the 
Italian side the Mont Cenis Pass, will once recognise the 
importance that these Alpine pasturages must have had for the 
monastery Novalesa, situated short way below them, 
the direction Susa. One can thus understand that they were 
far greater practical use than any pass which might attained 
over them. 

not till little later than Abbo’s death that first come 
across distinct mention the Mont Cenis Pass. Possibly was 
towards this pass that Gripho, the son Charles Martel and 
the step-brother Carloman and Pippin, was flying 753 when 
was slain apud Mauriennam urbem (St. Jean Maurienne), 
while very probable that Pippin crossed 754, for then 
travelled through the Maurienne and reached the valley Susa. 
But only the occasion Pippin’s passage the Alps 
756 that the Mont Cenis Pass makes its first appearance 
authentic history: the continuator Fredegarius writes, rex 
Pippinus cum exercitu suo, monte Ciniso transacto, usque clusas 
perveniens. hear that the abbat Novalesa, Asinarius, 
Frank birth, attended the great meeting high ecclesiastics 
Attigny, having probably taken the route over the Mont Cenis, 
and his signature appears the end the document wherein the 
result their deliberations was incorporated.** Pippin stated 
charters 770 and 779 have confirmed the provisions 
Abbo’s will favour Novalesa, while Carloman, brother Charles 
the Great and joint king the Franks, conferred various privileges 
the monastery did Charles himself 773 


The deed printed from the original Cipolla, 

Cap. 121, Monum. Germ. hist., SS. Rerum Merovingicarum, ii. 185. 
Monum. Germ. hist., Leges, 30. 

Cipolla, and 43. 
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document dated Kiersy, before started for and 
779 another, which has been preserved the end 
the Novalesa chronicle. Such are all the mentions know either 
the Mont Cenis Pass the monastery Novalesa prior 
Charles’s journey 773. There are number other mentions 
one the other the course the ninth century (e.g. 825 
the emperor Lothar gave certain lands the hospice the 
summit the pass, which had been founded his father, Louis 
the Pious, son Charles the Great). But those which have 
enumerated suffice show that the eighth century the pass was 
assuming the character (emphasised the ninth century) 
route specially favoured the Frankish kings, who, too, did 
much the prosperity the monastery Novalesa, 
situated the southern slope the pass between and 
Susa. 

The conclusion draw from these facts that prima facie one 
would have expected that Charles would have followed the foot- 
steps his father, and crossed the Mont Cenis order visit, 
the way Susa, the monastery which his family favoured 
greatly. Probably was owing some knowledge these facts 
that the German chroniclers and the author the Vita Hadriani 
state that actually did cross the pass. But, the other hand, 
the two authorities (Ado and the Novalesa chronicler), who had 
special local knowledge the region, declare plainly favour 
the passage the Mont the latter distinctly placing 
the visit Novalesa after the Alps had been crossed that route. 
are thus face two absolutely contradictory statements, both 
which cannot true. seems that while might 
naturally have been expected that the Mont Cenis would have been 
selected, yet face the deliberate statements two indepen- 
dent authorities, each possessing special local knowledge (to which 
none—save possibly Einhard, who names pass—of the other 
writers lay claim), the probabilities are greatly favour the 
Mont Genévre having actually been crossed. can under- 
stand why the German and Roman writers mention the Mont 
Cenis, which was well known them connexion with the 
Frankish monarchs; but, unless assume that Ado and the 
Novalesa chronicler are the right, how are explain the fact 
that these two writers, whose evidence special weight, name 
another pass, unconnected with the Frankish dynasty, and yet 
down the eighth century far the best known the region 
Surely the Novalesa chronicler had every motive favour the 
Mont Cenis, the nearest pass his monastery, while the region 
must have been well known him personally, whether being 
traversed pass the site the extensive pastures which 

Cipolla, 49. 
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were the highest value and importance him and his brother 
monks. 

undisputed (Ado mentions the fact, well the German 
chroniclers) that Charles started from Geneva and reached Susa, 
the west end the clusae leading the Piedmontese 
far the neighbourhood Montmélian fortress built great 
natural mound) his route past Culoz (where the valley the 
Rhone left) and the Roman baths Aix-les-Bains would 
the same for either pass. near would have 
had decide which pass would choose. selected the 
Mont Cenis would simply follow south-east the narrow valley 
the Are (or the Maurienne) Lanslebourg, the north foot the 
pass. the other hand, decided for the Mont Genévre 
would south down the broad valley the Isére (in this portion 
called the Graisivaudan) Gratianopolis, Grenoble, Roman 
city, and thence make his way Brigantio, the 
south-west foot the Mont Genévre, one two routes well 
known the Romans, the shorter passing east over the Col 
Lautaret (6,808 feet), while the longer made long bend the 
south-east first the valley the Drac, then past Vapincum 
(Gap) the Durance valley, which would then mounted north- 
east past Eburodunum (Embrun) Briancon. should borne 
mind ihat have clue Charles’s route between Geneva 
and Susa, save the statements the various writers which 
pass crossed. places are mentioned having been visited 
the way, nor have any charters, granted the journey, come 
down us. 

minor point relating Charles’s expedition now remains 
considered. how and where did his uncle Bernard effect 
junction with Charles’s army? The point has been much 
obscured lack knowledge the part modern writers, but 
—so least seems me—is easily solved. should noted 
the first place that the clusae, narrow gorges, between Susa and 
the Piedmontese plain were not unknown the Franks before 
the expedition Pippin 754, the continuator 
Fredegarius, the Vita Stephani, the Annales maiores, 
and the Annales all mention them under that name, 
756 the continuator Fredegarius and the Chronicon 
Moissiacense. Now Pippin 754 pretty certainly, and 756 
quite certainly, crossed the Mont Cenis Susa clear that 
that route his army could only reach the west Susan end the 
clusae. Next let bear mind that the writers (consisting all the 
German chroniclers that describe Charles’s expedition who 
mention the fact that Bernard led part the Frankish army 
different from that followed Charles with the rest 
the army, make Bernard cross the Great St. Bernard. would 
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thus necessarily pass through the valley Aosta, and then would 
only have traverse the Piedmontese plain south-south-east 
direction order gain the east Turin end the clusae, while 
Charles (whether crossed the Mont Cenis the Mont 
could not help arriving the west Susan end the same 
clusae. would thus almost seem Charles and Bernard had 
arranged beforehand (no doubt both armies there were veteran 
soldiers who knew the clusae from their experiences 754 756, 
less than twenty years earlier) get the Lombard army between 
them, order crush with the greater ease. All seems thus 
quite clear. 

But the expression used the Annales maiores, 
ambo exercitus clusas coniungentes, Desiderius ipse 
obviam domni Caroli regis venit, has puzzled some modern German 
who hold that the word means the clusae, 
and therefore that Bernard somehow joined Charles’s army the 
west entrance the clusae. They point out that one objection 
this view the extreme difficulty getting over the rugged 
mountain chain between the Great St. Bernard and the south 
foot, near Susa, the Mont Cenis. This objection rests, 
however, totally erroneous basis, can testify, from having 
repeatedly walked all over the region question. Had Bernard 
desired join Charles above the clusae, i.e. the south foot the 
Mont Cenis, could easily have done from the valley Aosta, 
which (this undisputed) had reached from Geneva way 
the Great St. Bernard (8,111 feet). His route, which never even 
touches the eternal snows, feared the German writers, would 
from Aosta lie over the Little St. Bernard (7,179 feet, now traversed 
carriage road) Bourg St. Maurice (generally identified with 
the the Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger 
upper Isérevalley. Turning south Bernard would then 
have had simply follow the Isére its source, and then cross 
the Col Mont Iseran (9,085 feet, now traversed mule track, 
and certainly passed 1689 Henri Arnaud, with his Walden- 
sians, their the head the Are valley 
Maurienne. short descent down the last-named valley would 
have brought Bernard Lanslebourg, whence would have 
crossed the Mont Cenis Susa. Thus the way would have been 
easy enough (though roundabout) for Bernard. But assume 
that took it, why did first make the great détour from 
Geneva over the Great St. Bernard? for might very well 
have kept with Charles from Geneva near Montmélian, 
and then turned north the Isére valley order gain Lansle- 
bourg the Col Mont Iseran without going over either 


See the summary Abel’s Karl der Grosse, 2nd edition, Simson, pp. 
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the St. Bernard passes. The fact that Bernard did cross the 
Great St. Bernard seems show that and Charles intended 
take the Lombards between two fires, Charles reaching the upper 
west end the and Bernard the east Piedmontese end, 
and that they had idea dividing their armies Geneva for 
reasons practical convenience, simply rejoin each other 
close Susa. 

The objection these writers the view that Bernard did join 
Charles the Susan end the clusae thus just groundless 
their opinion that must mean really signifies simply 
‘at’ the The Vita Hadriani says that ipse per montem 
Cinisem eas adpropinquavit clusas, and that the Lombards 
ipsis clusis adsistebant, while Ado remarks that Desiderius, their 
king, clusas exercitum composuerat. The assumption the 
Annales Laurissenses maiores that was only after the junction 
the two armies that the Lombard king set forth encounter 
the enemy contradicted implicitly the statement the Vita 
Hadriani that the Lombards had erected all sorts fortifica- 
tions, and ipsis clusis, precaution that certainly they would 
not have waited take until the enemy was actually upon 
them. 

There one more detail cleared up: Where exactly did 
Bernard join Charles? was not have tried show) the 
Susan west end the clusae, but where precisely was the point 
junction? Now the continuator Fredegarius (cap. 121) thus 
describes Pippin’s attack the Lombards 756 


Rex Pippinus, cum exercitu suo, monte Ciniso transacto, usque 
clusas ubi Langobardi eum resistere nitebantur, perveniens, statim 
Franci, solito more, edocti erant, per montes rupes erumpentes, 
regnum Aistulfi cum multa ira furore intrant. 


Perhaps the phrase solito more refers incident 
previous campaign 754, when the continuator informs that 
Pippin sent advance party across the Mont Cenis which defeated 
the Lombards, apparently the west Susa, for the Vita 
after describing the defeat and flight the Lombard 
king, adds— 


Franci introeuntes cunctum fossatum Langobardorum post peractam 
caedem abstulerunt, spolia multa 


But Oelsner,” followed opinion that 756 
Pippin’s army ‘turned’ the clusae and took the Lombards, 
waiting the east end the gorge, inthe rear. The only objection 
this view that the advance guard said have crossed the 


Cap. 35, Duchesne’s edition the Liber Pontificalis, 450. 
Pippin, 266. Annalen der deutschen Geschichte, ii. 13. 
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Mont Cenis, and not merely have turned the but this 
difficulty may easily met supposing that the advance guard 
really did ‘turn’ the clusae and thus opened them the main 
army, which simply then had force their way through them 
(introeuntes cunctum fossatum Langobardorum), 754. Both 
Oelsner and agree that 778 Charles’s army followed 
exactly the same tactics 756—that is, that advance party 
went over the mountains above the this way took the 
Lombards the rear, and (in opinion) also effected junction, 
the east end the clusae, with Bernard’s army. fact 
such ‘turning’ (though not the junction with Bernard’s army, 
which, however, seems hang together with it, despite the absence 
any express statement that effect) attested two our 
authorities. The Annales Laurissenses maiores write— 


domnus Carolus rex una cum Francis castra metatus est easdem 
mittens scaram suam per montana, hoc sentiens Desiderius 
clusas relinquens, domnus Carolus una cum Francis clusas apertas 
Italiam introivit ipse omnes fideles sui. 


Here the distinction between the advance guard, which turned 
the clusae, and the main army, which went through the clusas 
apertas their deed, very distinctly marked. also the 
Chronicon Moissiacense— 


Castra metatus est itaque praedictus rex Karolus regione clusarum 
valli quod Langobardi defenderant. Misit autem per difficilem 
ascensum montis legionem probatissimis pugnatoribus: qui, tran- 
censu montis, Langobardos cum Desiderio rege eorum Oggiero 
fugam converterunt. Karolus vero rex cum exercitu suo, per apertas 


The Annales Mettenses give slightly different version 


Misit autem per difficilem ascensum montis legionem probatissimis 
propugnatoribus, qui, transcenso monte, Langobardos fugam 


the other hand the Chronicon represents the 
Desiderio vero frustra clusas muniente magno defendente milite, 


probatissima legio per facilem montis cursum mittitur rege. Quos 
videntes Langobardi fugam iniere. 


The Novalesa tells wonderful story about 
Lombard who offered show Charles route which his army 
could ‘turn’ the clusae. But the topographical details given 


147. Monum. Germ. hist. xiii. 29. 
60, ed. Simson: Germ. hist. xiii. 705. 
cap. 10-4, apud Monum. Germ. hist. vii. 101, Cipolla, ii. 180. 
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the chronicler are singularly precise and accurate, that may 
amiss quote some his words: 


qui relinquens omnia itinera, ducebat regem cum suis per crepi- 
dinem cuiusdam montis, quo usque hodiernum diem Via Francorum 
tiem vici, cuius nomen erat Gavensis, ibique struebant 
aciem contra Desiderium. vero sperans Karolum ante 
bellum, Karolus autem dorsa ipsorum monte descenso festinabat. 
ubi Desiderius talia comperit, ascenso equo, Papiam fugiit. 


Now the phrase vici cuius nomen erat Gavensis attracts attention 
once its preciseness. There seems little doubt that the 
village question that called Giaveno to-day, which situated 
high plateau, little the south-west Avigliana, and 
beyond the east end the clusae. Cipolla quotes local writer, 
who traces Charles’s route from the village Villar Focchiardo 
(some way below Susa, the valley the Dora Riparia, but the 
west end the clusae) the Bione Pass, and thence down 
spot which, says the local writer, called Piano dell’ Orso the 
natives this day, nell’ archivio della Novalesa Via Francorum, and 
down the high plateau which stands Giaveno.** know 
from various our authorities that the Lombards had fortified the 
clusae themselves (thus the Vita Hadriani writes, Langobardi 
fortiter clusis adsistebant, quas fabricis diversis maceriis 
curtose munire visi sunt), while Ado Vienne tells that the 
Lombard king clusas ipse exercitum composuerat, sed impetum 
Francorum sustinere non valens Papiam ipse refugit. The Novalesa 
chronicler tells that remains the 
tions the clusae were still seen his day—that is, the 
eleventh century—usque praesentem diem murium fundamenta 
apparent: quemadmodum faciunt monte Porcariano usque 
vicum Cabrium, ubi palatium illis diebus hoe spectaculum factum 
fuerat. The Monte Pirchiriano identified Cipolla with the 
rocky height (dominating .the which stands the great 
Benedictine abbey St. Michel Cluse (999-1622, now 
the hands the Rosminians). This crag the south side 
the clusae, while immediately opposite the north side the 
village Chiavrié (the Cabrium the 

These precise details further serve confirm our high 


this dim allusion the junction with Bernard’s army 

180-1. 

This route can easily followed the Jarge-scale (1/100,000) Italian govern- 
ment map, and, its outlines, was accepted 266, note and Abel, 
Simson’s edition, 147, both works having been published long before Cipolla’s, 
and having been written authors who had not the advantage local knowledge. 

cap. fin. ii. 175, note. 

Cipolla, ii. 175-6, notes, gives detailed des¢ription the old ruined 
fortifications, which is.based his own personal examination the remains. 
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opinion the Novalesa chronicler far regards topo- 
graphical details (and this high opinion mine the raison 
this paper). Another local touch his that Charles 
person followed the path which the clusae were turned, whiie 
the other authorities tell that the main army passed through 
the clusae. May not this detail possibly, like the phrase 
adunantes, referring what took place after the clusae were turned, 
really shadow forth Charles’s eagerness meet his uncle, Bernard, 
complete the defeat the Lombards, planned them 
Geneva long before? any case noteworthy that the 
Novalesa chronicler (like the author the Vita Hadriani) never 
refers Bernard, name otherwise, though all our other 
authorities, save the Vitu Hadriani, are careful so, Ado 
Vienne alone omitting Bernard’s name, though mentioning the 


Tue following charter, which attention was drawn 
friend the Rev. Salter, preserved among the muniments 
the dean and chapter Lincoln, and thus the 
Report the Historical Manuscripts Commission (part ix. 
554) 

No. Henry Confirmation the rights the French and 
English Lincoln, addressed Bishop Bloet and others. (Imperfect.) 


The parchment very small, only about inches 1}, and 
the writing carried the very edge; but except for the last word 
the document not imperfect. undoubtedly the original 
writ issued from Henry’s chancery. written upright, 
rather small hand, which contrasts somewhat strongly with the 
usual ‘chancery hand’ the latter part his reign. The 
great seal missing, but its former presence attested the 
torn edge the parchment the bottom the left side. This 
shows that the writ was sealed the manner usual this time 
—that is, the seal was affixed tongue parchment made 
running cut parallel with the bottom the parchment the 
writ from the right side near the bottom within inch 
two the left side. The weight the seal this and numerous 
other cases has torn away the uncut portion which the 
tongue remained attached the body the charter. 
this case the tear has proceeded from the end the cut 
upward angle the left side, and has carried off the commencement 
the last two lines. ‘The first these clearly consisted the 
word archiepiscopo abbreviated form, and the second, occupying 
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originally more space, was the name the place whence the 
charter was issued. have added the missing word the former 
the latter unfortunately not possible restore 
without another copy the writ. have been unable find 
entry the splendid cathedral chartularies. was, doubt, 
intentionally omitted, for has particular bearing upon the 
lands and privileges the bishop and dean and 


rex Anglorum Roberto episcopo 
Mischino Osberto uicecomiti Picoto filio omnibus 
hominibus francis anglis Lincolescira salutem. Sciatis ego 
uobis concedo tales lagas rectitudines consuetudines, quales ego 
uobis dedi concessi, quando imprimis coronam recepi. Quare uolo 
assecuretis michi sacramento terram Anglie, tenendum 
defendendum contra omnes homines nominatim contra Rotbertwm 
comitem Normannie fratrem meum usque natale domini; uobis 
predictis precipio hanc securitatem recipiatis meis dominicis homi- 
nibus francigenis anglis, barones mei faciant uobis habere hanc 
eandem securitatem omnibus suis hominibus sicut michi concesserunt. 
Testibus Ansello Rotberto comite Mellend filio 


perusal this writ will show that the description given 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission Report very misleading. 
not the rights the French and English 
Lincoln,’ but writ addressed the usual form the 
This ancient popular court was, from the nature its constitution, 
until long after the time Henry the proper place for the making 
public proclamations the sheriff. later times the king issued 
important documents the form charter letters 
which bore general address, the charter, all his archbishops, 
barons, subjects,’ or, the latter case, ‘all whom these 
letters shall come.’ Although the compellation the charter, 
which had become firmly established the reign Henry II, 
was used (with various modifications) Henry side side with 
the writ-charter addressed the shire-moot, clear that the 
latter was the form used him when wished make any 
solemn announcement his people. Thus his important corona- 
tion charter’ was promulgated writs addressed the shire- 


The transcript the charter due Mr. Salter, but have since had 
opportunity examining the original the kind permission the Rev. Canon 
Crowfoot, subdean Lincoln. 

This may readily seen from the Abingdon chartulary, ii. 26, 51, 52, 62, 
64, 66, where writs, mostly Henry similarly addressed, are described being 
directed comitatum Berchesire, Oxenefordscirae, etc. 

They were, however, still proclaimed the shire-moot, although proclamation 
cities, boroughs, and market towns was also ordered. worthy note that 
Henry III’s English letters announcing his adhesion the Provisions Oxford 
1258 were addressed the shire-moots the form letters close and not the 
form charter letters patent. 
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moots,‘ and not, like its descendant Magna Carta, the form 
charter. His ordinances the and the hundred were 
also issued this form. the contents the writ discovered 
Mr. Salter have special relation Lincolnshire, but are 
national inportance, may safety conclude that the writ was sent 
every county the kingdom. 

important addition the scanty documentary evidence 
the reign Henry That was the support the English 
that enabled him retain the crown seized him has long been 
recognised. His position was for some time after his hasty 
coronation London, August 1100, rendered precarious 
the surly acquiescence scarcely veiled dissent the greater 
part the Norman party, while the liberties and good government 
promised him his coronation charter had, owing widely 
spread disbelief his sincerity, failed secure for him sufficient 
support make his position secure against the threatened invasion 
his elder brother, Robert. this charter find him renewing 
the grants made him quando imprimis 
Here the adverb shows that there was some lapse time between 
the date his coronation and the issue this charter. seems, 
less clearly, imply second coronation wearing the crown. 
There possibly reference the coronation Queen Matilda 
November 1100, when the king would doubiless wear his 
crown, some other wearing the crown’ Christmas 
Anglo-Norman custom that made great impression 
upon Geoffrey Monmouth that ascribes Uther Pendragon.’ 
Bishop Stubbs long ago suspected that Henry’s coronation charter 
was probably reissued from time time found necessary 
appeal the sympathies his people against their common 
that the reaffirmation the grant the Lincoln 
charter does not itself enable fix the date the issue 
the latter. 

The extreme dates are obviously afforded Henry’s coronation, 
August 1100, and the capture Robert Tinchebrai 
September 1106. later than Anselm’s return from his 
voluntary exile September The date further limited 
the occurrence Robert Fitz Hamon witness, for was 
taken prisoner Sicqueville-en-Bessin the spring 1105, 

Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 521, and Transactions the 
Royal Historical Society, N.S., Hist. Novorum Anglia, lib. iii. 


119, referring these writs, says that the king ordered the promises made his 


coronation monimento litterarum sigilli sui testimonio roboratarum per totum 
regnum iri. 


Liebermann, Gesetze, 523. 
Ibid. 524; Stubbs, Select Charters, ed. 104; Twelfth Report the 
Historical Manuscripts Comm. app. ix. 119. 


Historia Britonum, ef. ix. Select Charters, 99. 
Eadmer, 119. 
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where received such injuries that lost his pre- 
sence among the witnesses proves that the charter has connexion 
with Duke Robert’s visit Henry England 1106, when the 
brothers parted The previous visit was not 
warlike one, and there nothing recorded between this date and 
1106 calling for any special precautions Henry’s part against 
attack England Robert. The charter is, therefore, earlier 
than 1103. must also prior the peace made between the 
two brothers after Robert’s arrival Portsmouth July 
when his expedition invade England ended lamely 
surrender his claims Henry. The failure this attempt 
invasion was due the overwhelming forces that Henry was able 
assemble, thanks the support English. can hardly 
wrong concluding that this charter was one the means 
which Henry succeeded obtaining this decisive support. 

is, think, possible ascertain more exactly the date the 
issue. Eadmer, who from his intimate connexion with Anselm 
was singularly favourable position for observing the events 
1100 and 1101, which Anselm played great part, has 
supplied with into which the writ fits way 
that cannot the result accident. records the hurrying 
Henry’s coronation, owing the news that Robert had left 
Apulia his homeward journey Normandy, the insecurity 
Henry’s hold the crown, and the invitation the Norman 
malcontents Robert invade England, and the strenuous and 
successful efforts Anselm secure for Henry those who were 
wavering. Whitsuntide June) 1101 the court was thrown 
into excitement rumours Robert’s projected invasion. The 
king feared that his leading barons would desert him, while they 
anticipated that would, secured possession the crown, punish 
them under the guise law. was agreed that assurances should 
given each then states that when the question 
swearing faith the king arose the nobility the realm, with 
multitudes the people, appointed Anselm mediator between 
them and the king receive from him formal undertaking 


Ordericus ed. Prevost, iv. pp. 203-4, 219; Malmesbury, Gesta 
Regum, 398, 475; Wace, Roman survived until 1107 
(Annales Radingenses, Liebermann, Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische 
quellen, 10). 

Florence Worcester, ii. 54; O.E. Chron. MS. 

Florence Worcester, O.E. Chron. MS. Ord. Vit. iv. 162. Ansel 
was out England the greater part this year, leaving April his journe 
Rome (Eadmer, 149; Florence, 52). 

Chron. MS. Hist. Nov. 126 sqq. 

«Rex igitur principes principes regem suspectum habentes, ille scilicet istos 
instabili, fit, fide dissilirent, isti illum formidando undique pace 
potitus legibus efferatis actum consulto est, certitudo talis hinc 
inde fieret, quae utrinque quod verebatur excluderet.’ 
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govern throughout his life with just laws. After this the king 
received such support that was able gather army 
formidable render Robert’s undertaking hopeless, despite 
the desertion the maiores regni. was doubtlessly furtherance 
this agreement between the king and the barons that this writ 
was issued, for the shire-moot ordered take oath 
sacramento) defend the realm against Robert, and the dignitaries 
mentioned name (this clearly the meaning vobis predictis) are 
directed receive this security from the king’s demesne tenants 
(homines), and are informed that his barons will cause them 
receive the like from all their men, the barons had granted him. 
This grant not recorded elsewhere, but natural comple- 
ment their assurances the king recorded Eadmer. The 
charter supports the accuracy this writer’s account the pro- 
ceedings, and can the strength this agreement assign 
date between June and July 1101, probably the 
end June the beginning July, for the great army assembled 
Henry consequence this agreement had gathered long 
enough before August convince Robert the futility his 
attack, and also long enough for symptoms disloyalty caused 
the treachery some the barons develope and for Anselm 
address the army allay them. 

With this ascription the names the persons whom the 
charter addressed and the witnesses agree, although they 
not restrict the date this time. Osbert, the sheriff Lincoln, 
known have filled that office the reign William and 
the early years Henry son Colswain, was promi- 
nent Lincolnshire landowner the The three lay witnesses 
were Henry’s staunchest supporters and personal friends. Anselm 
(whose name written Ansello probably clerical error) 
rendered even greater services Henry this critical time, and 
fitly witnesses the writ for perfecting the arrangements which 
had played large part. Srevenson. 


The Flemings Eastern England the 
Henry 


question the immigration Flemings into England during 
the twelfth century, whether mercenary soldiers settlers, 
indeed both capacities, one great interest and importance. 


addressed writ Henry dated Winchester, July 1100, concerning the 
grant Nettleham the bishop Lincoln, which copied into the early thirteenth- 
century Registrum Antiquissimum, fo. Lincoln, and which was confirmed 
inspeximus Edward February 1284, also preserved Lincoln. 
Round, Feudal England, 158. 
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Dr. brings some good evidence show that (1) 
Flemish immigration into England was common before the time 
Henry II, (2) that this included settlers industrial character 
well mercenary soldiers, and (3) that these mercenaries were 
capable being converted into peaceful artisans. then quotes 
passage from William Newburgh the effect that the 
accession Henry the mercenaries passed away from England 
like dream, and adds— 


Still there reason suppose that this edict extended all 
Flemings, but only the military adventurers who would not betake them- 
selves honest labour. Enough has been said show that there was 
constant stream immigration, which began the Conquest and con- 
tinued during the twelfth century.” 


Dr. Cunningham points out that Flemish mercenaries were 
freely used during the civil war 1173-4, and then proceeds 
argue that the industrial development the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries general and the character the gilds 
particular are best explained suppose that the weavers’ gilds 
were the political organisation aliens, who were neither deported 
from England Henry nor expelled Henry II, though they 
were not once absorbed into the life the towns where they 
lived.’ 

Dr. Cunningham has made very strong case, but there still 
lack direct evidence showing (1) that the second half the 
twelfth century Flemings other than mercenaries came Eng- 
land and (2) that any those who came fight remained weave. 
Fortunately, happens, evidence pointing this direction has 
come light certain entries the recently published pipe rolls 
for the twenty-second and twenty-third years Henry II, which 
tend support Dr. Cunningham’s hypothesis. the Yorkshire 
accounts, the twenty-second year, read— 


Hakun Scardebure redd. comp. .xvi. pro lana 
quam habuit .viii. pro misericordia. 


Haldenus prepositus redd. comp. misericordia pro eadem 
lana, 


and three other men are amerced for the same Now follow 
other instructive entries 


debet dimidiam marcam misericordia pro catallis Flan- 


Growth English Industry and Commerce, Cambridge, 4th edition, 1905, 
App. His views the question were criticised Professor Ashley the Political 
Science Quarterly, vi. 155; but Dr. Cunningham, having gone over the subject again, 
has found reason for altering his opinion. 

Ibid. pp. 648-9. Op. cit. 

The Great Roll the Pipe for the Twenty-second Year King Henry (Pipe 
Roll Society, 1904), 104. 
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Robertus Brun redd. comp. .v. quia communicauit Flan- 
[cum inimicis Regis the Chancellor’s 

Gerardus filius Leofwini redd. comp. .c. .xliii. .xiii. 
pro catallis que 


Northampton the same year certain Hugh 
owes three shillings and four pence quos habuit catallis 
and Suffolk the sheriff accounts for sum money 
Flandrensium Finally very interesting item 
occurs the Kentish account this year 


Ricardus Corbeille monetarius redd. comp. .xx. catallis Flan- 
drensium mercatorium forensium.* 


the eastern counties, then, the year 1175-6 men were 
commercial intercourse with the Flemings, for whom wool must 
have been collected and from whom other commodities appear 
have been received. Now the question arises, were these Flemings 
actually England, were the transactions which are recorded 
the pipe roll carried correspondence? The Kentish entry 
quoted above suggests that they were actually present, but there 
further evidence, this time from Lincolnshire 


Idem vicecomes debet pro Estresiis qui habuerunt catalla Flan- 
drensium voluerunt ire 


Who these may have been not apparent, but cer- 
tainly looks though they were the agents and probably the 
fellow countrymen the Flemings who were dealing with England 
the time. 

That Flemish mercenaries abounded England during the 
civil war known from other sources. These men were intro- 
duced from four different quarters. the first place William the 
Lion seems have employed them regularly his campaigns, and 
there were Flemings with him when was captured Alnwick 
1174. Then Robert Leicester had introduced body 
mercenaries into Suffolk the autumn the following 
spring Hugh Bigod, Norfolk, received body upwards 
300 men from the count Finally the bishop 
Durham, who was the thick these intrigues, procured foreign 
contingent, composed forty French knights and 500 Flemings, 


Pipe Roll, Henry II, pp. 105-6. 

Ibid. 50. Ibid. 69. Ibid. 209. 

82. The entry repeated, without the last five words, the roll the 
next year, 108. 

Jordan Fantosme, Chronique, ed. Howlett, R.S. lines 530, 1725-30; Gesta 
Henrici Secundi, ed. Stubbs, R.S. Chronica, ed. Stubbs, ii. 63. 

Diceto, ed. Stubbs, R.S. 377. Sir James Ramsay, Angevin Empire, 
174, shows reasons for considerably reducing the 3,000 troops allotted Earl 
Robert Ralf Diceto and accepted Dr. Cunningham. 
Diceto, 381; Gesta, 68. 
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which, under the command the bishop’s nephew, Hugh 
Bar, landed Hartlepool July 1174, the day which the 
Scottish king was captured Now can certain 
extent account for the subsequent proceedings all these Flemings. 
Robert Leicester’s men were defeated Fornham the royal 
army November Sir James Ramsay supposed that the 
earl’s rather motley force was dispersed blow, some killed, some 
drowned, some taken But there evidence which 
suggests that some escaped Leicester Castle, where they remained 
until that stronghold fell into the king’s hands and was destroyed, 
for recorded the pipe roll the 22nd year— 


Idem vicecomes debet .xxii. weida Flandrensium qui fugitiui 
sunt fuerunt castello Legercestr’,'® 


and the same entry repeated the following 

seems likely that the Flemings the employ the Scottish 
king disappeared from England altogether, for apparently such 
his followers were not killed taken prisoners with him fled 
northward Shortly after this the earl Norfolk 
made his submission and obtained leave send his foreign troops 
back the continent probable that they all 
eventually returned their native land, for although there are traces 
Flemings East Anglia the roll Hen. none are 
found the following year. 

Concerning the men whom the bishop Durham had brought 
over, the Gesta Henrici records— 

nunciatum esset praedicto episcopo, sciret quod rex 
Scotiae caperetur, noluit illos quingentos Flandrenses diutius retinere, 
sed datis eis liberationibus donis suis xl. dierum, permisit illos clam 


That say, allowed them return best they might. The 
bishop short washed his hands them, and this the more 
evident from the fact that retained his nephew and the French 
knights and secured special terms for them when made his sub- 
mission the end the month.” Now view the probability 
that the earl Norfolk’s men, for whom special terms were made, 
had not completely disappeared from East Anglia two years after 
Gesta Henrici Secundi, 67. 


Diceto, 378. For the date see Ramsay, op. cit. 174, 
Angevin Empire, 173; this translation Diceto’s phrase. 


Pipe Roll, 184. Ibid. Hen. IT, 29. 
Fantosme, lines 1802-4, 1842-53. 
Gesta, Diceto, pp. 384-5. Pipe Roll, Hen. IT, 69. 


Gesta, 67. Hoveden, ii. 63, merely writes this out with few trifling verbal 
changes. 

Gesta, 73. Miss Norgate, however, assumes that the Flemings were sent away 
(presumably Flanders) soon they had been paid (England the Angevin 
Kings, ii. 162). 
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their official departure shall not think likely that these 500 
Flemings whom Hugh Durham had turned adrift northern 
England would immediately have returned their native land. 
Here, anywhere, are men who might recalled castris 
aratra, tentoriis scarcely unjustifiable, there- 
fore, connect these men with the traces Flemings York and 
Lincoln which have discovered the pipe rolls. The connexion 
made the more natural and easy suppose, have seen 
reason for supposing, that the men these counties were already 
engaged commercial relations with Flemings who were either 
themselves present England were represented there their 


under the Franks. 


works descriptive Greece customary find the state- 
ment that the island Odysseus was completely forgotten the 
middle ages,’ and even learned medieval scholar the late 
whose recent loss severe blow Greek 
historical geography, asserts this proposition his admirable 
political and geographical work the prefecture Cephalonia.' 
But there are considerable number allusions Ithake during 
the Frankish period, and possible, least outline, 
make out the fortunes the famous island under its western 
lords. 

The usual name for Ithake Italian documents Val Com- 
pare, the earliest use which, far can ascertain, occurs 
the Genoese historian Caffaro’s Liberatio Orientis, written the 
first half the twelfth According Bergotés 
Cephalonia this name was given the island Italian 
captain, who was driven anchor there one stormy night. 
Seeing light shining through the darkness, landed, and 
found that proceeded from hut which child had lately 
been born. the request the parents accepted the office 
godfather, the child’s christening, and named 
the valley where the hut lay Val Compare, commemorate the 
event. Whether this derivation correct not, the name stuck 
the island for several centuries, though shall also find the 
classical Ithake still surviving contemporaneously with it. The 
neighbouring islands Zante and Cephalonia were severed from 
the Byzantine empire 1185, the time the invasion Greece 

Diceto, 297, cited Cunningham, op. cit. pp. 648-9. 
Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae historica, xviii. 46. 
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the Normans Sicily, and were occupied their admiral, 
Margaritone Brindisi. Ithake not specially mentioned 
included among his conquests, but its connexion with the other 
two islands under the rule his immediate successors makes 
very probable. Six years later, the graphic account Greece 
was 1191, ascribed Benedict Peterborough, Fale 
(Valle) Compar said have had specially evil reputation 
for piracy, and the channel between and Cephalonia described 
favourite lair those After Margaritone’s death 
was succeeded Count Maio, Matthew, member the 
great Roman family Orsini, who seems have been born 
Apulia—according one account came from Monopoli—and 
who the time the fourth crusade was lord Cephalonia, 
Zante, and Theachi, qual clamado agora Val 
under the suzerainty king Sicily. Although the two 
larger those islands had fallen the share Venice the 
partition treaty and his descendants continued possession 
them and Ithake, though thought wise, 1209, 
acknowledge the overlordship the republic. Venetian docu- 
ment 1320, alluding this transaction, specially mentions 
Val Compare one the islands, for which then did 
1236 the count recognised his suzerain Prince 
Geoffrey Achaia, and and his successors were henceforth 
reckoned among the twelve peers that principality, whose 
history they played important 

The next mention Ithake occurs Greek document 
1264, which Count Matthew’s son and successor, the most high 
and mighty Richard, palatine count and lord Cephalonia, 
Zakynthos, and Ithake,’ confirms the possessions the Latin 
bishopric Cephalonia.” Here Ithake called its 
name, which was not confined Greeks, for find used 
Venetian document 1278, where the island again mentioned 
the scene Later on, 1294, document the 
Angevin archives Naples mentions the promise Count Richard 
bestow castle Koronos’—a name still given part 
the island Cephalonia— the island Ithake’ (sive vellent 
castrum Corony dominio suo, sive vellent insulam Ythace) upon 
his son John the occasion the latter’s marriage with the 


Gesta Regis Ricardi, Rolls Series, ii. 197-200, 203-5. 
Libro los fechos (Aragonese version ‘The Chronicle the Morea’), 
pp. 53-4. 

Dandolo apud Muratori, Rer. Ital. Scriptt. xii. 336; Misti, vi. fol. 17, quoted 
Archivio Veneto, xx. 93. 
Albericus Trium Fontium, ii. 558. 
Miklosich und Miiller, Acta Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi, 44. 
Tafel und Thomas, Fontes Austriacarum, ii. xiv. 215. 
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the repeated remonstrances Charles Naples, who, 
virtue the treaty Viterbo, was suzerain Achaia, and accord- 
ingly Cephalonia, failed carry out this promise. next 
hear Val Compare the above mentioned Venetian document 
1820, which Count John I’s son, Nicholas, who had two years 
earlier murdered his nephew, the last despot Epiros the 
house the Angeloi, and had made himself despot, reminded 
that his ancestor Matthew had done homage, was now 
offering do, for the three islands Cephalonia, Zante, and 
Val Compare the Venetian republic. 
Although not mentioned name Ithake doubtless followed 
the fortunes Cephalonia and Zante when those islands were 
conquered from the Orsini John Gravina, prince Achaia, 
1824. The ‘county Cephalonia,’ which the island 
Odysseus had long formed part, was thus under the direct 
authority the Angevins, and was transferred John Gravina, 
together with the principality Achaia, Robert Taranto 
after which date the same Angevin officials held office 
both Achaia and the insular county tiil Robert bestowed the latter 
1857 upon his friend Leonardo Tocco, Neapolitan courtier, 
whose family came from Benevento. ecclesiastical docu- 
ment 1889 the Greek bishop Methone, writing about the 
archbishopric Levkas, mentions ‘the duchess Franka (Fran- 
cesca), lady Levkas, Ithake, Zante, and Cephalonia,’ the allusion 
being the daughter Nerio Acciajuoli Athens, who had 
the previous year married Carlo Tocco, count Cephalonia and 
duke Levkadia. little earlier, Piedmontese document 
1887, find Amadeo Savoy, one the claimants the 
principality Achaia, rewarding the zeal one his Greek sup- 
porters, Joannes Laskaris Kalopheros, with Cephalonia, Zante, 
Val Compare, and other places hereditary possessions— 
gift which was, course, never carried out, the islands were 
not Amadeo’s bestow. specially mentions Itaca,’ 
Val Compare,’ being part the insular dominions the 
Tocchi, and Carlo Tocco described documents and 
1438, and the annalist Stefano Magno, comes palatinus Cepha- 
loniae, Ithacae, Jacinti—a designation repeated document 
1458 after his find allusion under both its 
classical and its medieval name the Liber Insularum Buondel- 


Registri Angioini, no. (1294-5 fol. 276. 
Miklosich und Miiller, op. cit. ii. 139. 

Hopf, apud Ersch und Gruber, 48. 

Origine det Principi (ed. 1551), pp. 12, 26, 27, 62. 

Buchon, Nouvelles Recherches, 319; 351, 352; Magno apud Hopf, 
Chroniques Gréco-Romanes, 196. 
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written 1422, and the latter also occurs Venetian 
Carlo II. Six years later the Cyriacus Ancona, 
visiting the king the Epirotes,’ calls that prince, mentions 
(sic) insulae opposite the After Leonardo III 
lost practically all his continental possessions the Turks 1449 
still retained the islands, Ithake among them, under the protec- 
tion Venice, which both and his father were honorary 
citizens, and under the nominal suzerainty the kings Naples. 
From document 1558 learn that was his time that 
the family Galites—the only Ithakan family which enjoyed the 
privileges nobility the Venetian period, and which still 
extant the island—first received was 
too who revived the orthodox see Cephalonia and bestowed it, 
together with spiritual jurisdiction over Ithake, upon Gerasimos 

When Mohammed sent Achmet Pasha conquer all that 
remained Leonardo’s dominions 1479 are told Stefano 
Magno that the Turkish commander ravaged also the island 
Itacha (sic), called Valle Compare, which belonged the said 
lord,’ whom also styles ‘palatine count Cephalonia, Itaca 
(sic) and Zakynthos.’ Loredano, the Venetian admiral, thereupon 
sent some galleys Ithake and rescued seven eight persons— 
act which the pasha complained. This devastation the 
island will account for the fact that, 1504, the Venetian govern- 
ment, which then owned Cephalonia and Zante, took steps for 
repopulating ‘an island named Val Compare, situated opposite 
Cephalonia, present uninhabited, but reported have been 
formerly fertile and fruitful.’ Accordingly lands were offered 
settlers, free from all taxes for five years, the end which 
time the colonists were pay the treasury Cephalonia 
the same dues the inhabitants that Thenceforth 
down 1797 Ithake remained beneath the sway the Venetian 
republic. The offer the senate seems have been success- 
among those who accepted were the family Bota Grivas, 
Albanian origin, connected with the clan which 
had formerly ruled over Arta and Lepanto and had played part 
the Albanian revolts 1454 and 1468 the Morea, that 
Petalas, and that Karavias, which modern times produced 


Jorga, Extraits pour servir des Croisades,’ Revue 
Latin, vi. 84. 

Hopf, apud Ersch und Gruber, 160; Meliarakes, op. cit. 150. 

Lunzi, condizione politica delle Isole Ionie, 190. 

vi. 215-6 cf. Lunzi, op. cit. 197. 

op. cit. 157; Meliarakes, 191. 
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local historian 1548 Antonio Calbo, the retiring 
provveditore Cephalonia, reported the Venetian government, 
that under the jurisdiction Cephalonia there another island, 
named Thiachi, very mountainous and barren, which there are 
different harbours and especially harbour called Vathi; the 
island Thiachi are three hamlets, three places, inhabited 
about sixty families, who are great fear corsairs, because they 
have fortress which take The three hamlets 
mentioned this report are doubtless those Paleochora, Anoe, 
and Exoe, which are regarded the oldest the island. 

The former counts Ithake are the only Latin rulers 
Greece who still exist prosperous But the 
seventeenth century they took the title prince 
which they were not entitled, although the counts Cephalonia 
had once been peers Achaia and Leonardo and Carlo had 
for short time occupied Glarentsa. The present representative 
the family Carlo, duke Regina,” who succeeded his cousin 
Francesco Tocco 1894. 


The Justices Labourers the Fourteenth Century. 


the importance the statutes labourers has long 
been recognised, thorough investigation has yet been made 
the methods and machinery which these statutes were 
enforced. aim this paper establish administrative 
detail the identity the justices mentioned the early statutes, 
showing briefly, for the reign Edward III, the changes their 
and indicate for the decade 1849-59 the main 


Sathas, op. cit. vi. 285. Della Ville, Napoli Nobilissima (1900), xii. 

amindebted Professor Cheyney for having called attention this 
subject and Mr. Beard for many valuable suggestions. Lambard 
ed. 1602, pp. 562-3), referring the statutes for the regulation the sessions 
justices the peace, writes, The first these foure statutes’ (ie. Edw. III, 
doth (in shew, and common opinion) concerne the sessions the justices peace, 
but truth belongeth not all them: for was made direct the justices 
labourers the times holding their sessions: and they were not commissioners 
the peace, but speciall justices for the causes labourers alone, not resiant the 
countrey, but sent downe for the time that service, may expressely appeare, 
not onely the preamble and all the parts the said statute itselfe, but also the 
statutes Ed. III, cap. Ed. cap. Ed. III, cap. 11, during all which 
time also, the wardens the peace were neither called justices any statute nor 
authorized deale with labourers.’ For the same view compare Howard, the 
Development the King’s Peace and the English Local Peace Magistracy, 40, and 
Beard, The Office the Justice the Peace England, pp. 60-1. For the 
theory that the persons assigned execute the statutes labourers were probably the 
keepers the peace see Reeves, History English Law, 2nd ed., 472. The 
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sources for study their From the point view the 
officials responsible for the enforcement the statutes labourers, 
four periods are distinguishable for the reign Edward III. 

these the first, running from June 1349, the date the 
ordinance February 1351, the date the statute 
or, more strictly, the date the first 
commission issued result the statute, was period 
various administrative experiments. The ordinance, while specify- 
ing the duties existing local officials, merely refers the 
victuallers’ clause iusticiarios per nos assignandos, with 
account their powers; one must turn the Patent Rolls for 
information these justices. Feb. 1350 com- 
mission for eight districts was issued for the preservation the 
peace and the enforcement the ordinance 
June commission for the enforcement the ordinance was 
issued the bishop Durham for the wards Chester, Darling- 
ton, Stockton, and Easington, and for the wapentake Sadberg 
commissions were also issued for the enforcement the ordinance 
Oct. for Lancaster, and and Nov. for Lindsey 
and Suffolk while from sources other than the 


letters patent issued previously Edw. III show that the facts the case are more 
complicated than either the above statements indicates. 

References manuscript materials are documents the Public Record Office. 

Statutes the Realm, i., Edw. (Record edition, iii. pt. 
198) gives the date Edw. III. The entry the Close Rolls Edw. III, 
pt. June 18; that Rymer’s date plainly error. 

Statutes the Realm, i., Edw. st. ec. 1-7. 

Ibid. Edw. pt. 23d; pace conservanda.’ Bucks, Cambridgeshire, 
Dorset, Holland, Hunts, Kesteven, Leicestershire, and Norfolk. important 
emphasise this point the double for, the Calendar the Patent 
Rolls, 1348-50, 526, the summary the form this commission has failed 
include the clause regard the ordinance. 

Durham Cursitors’ Records, 30, Rot. Hatfield, ann. 5,m. no. ‘Com- 
missio operariis iuxta proclamacionem domini Regis.’ This marginal heading 
proves the nature this enrolment, and seems have escaped the notice Mr. Pike 
and Mr. for they both describe the document special commission for 
the better execution justice within the liberties the county palatine, issued 
the bishop accordance with the king’s commands. (See 31st Report the 
Deputy Keeper, app. 134; Calendar the Cursitors’ Records; and The County 
Palatine Durham, 178. Mr. Lapsley refers (op. cit. 257, commission 
execute the statute Jabourers Rot. Hatfield, ann. 1d, curs. 30; evidently 
inadvertence, the first year Bishop Hatfield’s pontificate was 1345, and 
therefore previous the labour legislation. 

Rot. Pat. Edw. III, pt. ‘De inquirendo malefactoribus 
Lancastrie.’ ‘De operariis castigandis.’ This latter 
printed full Rymer (iii. pt. pp. 210-11). The only reference that have 
found modern writers this document Creighton’s History Epidemics 
Britain, 1891, 182: ‘This same ordinance (i.e. Edw. III), with some 
added paragraphs, was re-issued November 1350 the county Suffolk and 
the district Lindsey (Lincolnshire) The text shows that the document 
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Patent Rolls there evidence that for this same year justices were 
executing the ordinance and Northampton." 
have, therefore, total fifteen eight which 
certainly included jurisdiction both for the preservation the peace 
and under the ordinance labourers. For the same period there 
are several separate commissions the that evidently 
neither system had become 

view the small proportion counties here represented, 
one somewhat puzzled the clause the preamble the 
statute labourers, Sur commissions furent faites 
diverses gentz chescun Counte punir tous ceaux qui 
venissent seems probable that either, the 
Surrey, Essex, and Northampton, commissions similar 
those mentioned failed get that some other set 
officials received the powers referred the preamble. 
considerable evidence favour the latter alternative. The 
Statutes the contain undated document, called the 
editors the ‘conclusion the ordinance,’ printed from British 
Museum manuscript. According this, the collectors the 
second year the triennial grant Edward are given 
the right levy from labourers the sums received them 
excess their legal wages defined the ordinance, and apply 
the same aid the subsidy; the collectors and their deputies, 
also bailiffs and are empowered imprison obstinate 


County Placita, Surrey, no. Placita tenta apud Guldeford coram Thoma 
Brewes, Reginaldo Forster, Iohanne Roulee die proxima post octaba 
Sancte Trinitatis anno regni Regis Edwardi post conquestum 
virtute cuiusdam commissionis predictis Thome aliis commissione predicta 
nominatis omnibus singulis que contra formam ordinacionis 
statuti operariis, artificibus, servitoribus factorum attemptata fuerunt com- 
missione predicta audienda terminanda assignatis. 

Assize Rolls, Essex, 267, Edw. Item ils presentent com 
Esmund Northtuft des justices sur laborers Judy proscheyn apres 
feste Seynt Matheu Van regne nostre Seignur Roy est XXIIII prist asis 
Chaustel fist apeller devant luy les artificers laborers 
chescun ville hundred Daungre. 

Originalia, Edw. III, rot. 33, June: Walter Manny and his companions 
are referred having power enforce the ordinance labourers Northampton. 
The commission for the several divisions Durham counted only one. 

The varying phraseology applied these commissions describe the powers 
the justices shows the experimental character the first attempts enforcement. 

Edw. III, st.2. References statutes throughout are the Statutes the 
Realm. 

For the whole period 1349-1359 there proof that comparatively few commis- 
sions this kind were omitted from the Patent Rolls. See 527, note 79. 

309: immediately following the ordinance labourers. 

Writs for the second collection this grant had been issued Originalia, 
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offenders. With the cessation this tenth and fifteenth, the said 
levied aid the king, per illos quos hoc rex 
assignandos. Almost identical with this writ 
Nov. the collectors Cumberland, with note that 
similar writs were issued the collectors each The 
greater portion the two documents the same, word for word, 
but the former the third person, while the latter is, course, 
the first, and has longer preamble, well some additional 
paragraphs the important for procedure 


Inquisita super premissis quociens quando opus fuerit per sacra- 
mentum proborum legalium hominum comitatu predicto, tam infra 
libertates quam extra plenius veritate Mandavimus autem vice- 
comiti nostro comitatus predicti quod arestatos huiusmodi vobis 


vestrum quolibet deputatis predictis recipiat carcere detinendos, 
quousque paruerint, 


During this collection special difficulties certain counties 
resulted the bestowal upon the collectors for them somewhat 
increased powers over offending labourers and delinquent local 
After the issue July writs for the collection 
the third year the subsidy find repetition the 
instructions the previous year for the application the fines, 
addressed, before, the collectors throughout 
Evidently conflicts arose counties where justices were acting 


Originalia, Edw. III, rot. 25: ‘De levando decimam servientibus.’ 
edited Dr. Sharpe, pp. 199-200, contains enrolment 
similar writ for London, dated Quod operarii capiant stipendia solebant 
non ultra.’ 

refer the part the printed document ending conceditur prosequenti, 
the subsequent clause containing instructions the archbishops and bishops has, 
course, place the writ. 

The ordinance labourers generally held the work the privy 
council (Stubbs, Const. Hist. 4th ed. ii. 428). Since find the beginning 
this writ, Cum ...de consilio nobilium, aliorumque peritorum. nobis 
assistencium, ordinavimus, followed clauses the ordinance, and then, 
deliberacione dicti nostri, adiciendo duximus ordinandum, followed the 
provision for the application the fines, evident that the same council was 
responsible for this latter measure. The phrase dictam primam ordinacionem, used 
few lines further describe the ordinance labourers, almost justifies the title 
ordinacio’ for the writ, rather for some original memorandum the 
privy council which must have been the basis the writ. Professor Baldwin, 
whom indebted for many valuable suggestions, gives excellent account 
council procedure the Amer. Hist. Review for October 1905, Early Records the 
King’s Council.’ 

Rot. Pat. Edw. III, pt. Jan.: ‘De capiendo servitores qui 
solvere recusant quintamdecimam,’ Hampshire and Essex. Originalia, Edw. III, 
rot. ‘De stipendiis operariorum levandis,’ March, Essex; May, Somerset; 
Nov. Middlesex. the case Essex many receivers excess wages had been 
imprisoned the collectors that the community was almost without labourers. 

Originalia, Edw. III, rot. 22. 


rot. 13, Oct.: ‘De decima quintadecima rot. 16, 
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Northampton the justices are accused, complaint 
the taxpayers,”’ planning levy aid the king both excess 
wages and fines from labourers convicted before them, instead 
handing over the excess the sub-collectors aid the subsidy. 
the commission November enforce the ordinance 
was found necessary draw careful line between the powers 
the justices labourers and those the collectors. The lack 
specific administrative details the ordinance had left the 
way clear for experiments, and although the case means 
complete, the evidence seems show that the intention the 
government was put the collectors large part the burden 
enforcement.” 

The second period, from March 1351 December 1352, 
was one joint commissions the peace and for The 
statute labourers passed February 1351 was not re-enact- 
ment the ordinance, but supplement its importance 
consists mainly administrative details and specific mention 
classes labourers and rates wages. While many duties 
are still left local officials, the who are assigned, 
and who are described coming into the county hold their 
sessions, are given powers hearing and determining both 
regard negligence the part local officials and regard 
all offences against the statute the part labourers, workmen, 
and other servants, hostelers, harbergers, and sellers victuals 
retail. They are hold sessions four times year, and are 
responsible for handing over the collectors the tenth and 
fifteenth the ‘excess,’ fines, and amercements arising from in- 
fringements the act.** Every phrase the text serves 


excessiva per ipsos recepta subtaxatoribus.’ 

sicut populari conquestione datur intelligi.’ 

Rot. Pat. Edw. III, pt. see 518, note 

Assize Rolls, Sussex, 941, Edw. III, describes, apparently, the 
duties the collectors: Item quod Sutton anno regni domini 
Regis nunc vicesimo tercio quo anno collector quintedecime domini Regis 
comitatu Sussex habuit comissionem inquirendum laborariis salariis swis 
excessivis eadem [MS. salaria ponendum exoneracionem quinte- 
decime, While the application the fines labourers the grant the tenth 
and fifteenth Edw. has attracted some attention the similar measure 
relation this earlier grant has been ignored. 

For conciseness use this phrase place ‘commissions enforce the statutes 
labourers.’ 

Edw. III, st. usual opinion, even that Stubbs (op. cit. ii. 
428), that the statute re-enacted the ordinance. reality the latter was not 

The preamble complains that labourers not obey the ordinance evidently the 
rather complicated system administration had not proved effective. 

remembered that there was still one more collection the triennial 
granted 1348: the substance what have called the second ordinance (p. 520 
note 22) was, therefore, re-enacted the statute. 
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confirm Lambard’s that these justices were 
justices for the causes labourers alone.’ Hence the form the 
first commission issued result the statute surprising 


Sciatis quod assignavimus vos, septem, pacem nostram 
necnon statutaapud Wyntoniam Norhamptoniam pro conservacione 
ordinaciones operatoribus, artificibus, servitoribus per nos 
consilium nostrum pro communi utilitate ipsius regni tam consilio 
nostro quam ultimo parliamento nostro apud Westmonasterium tentis, 


Commissions were now issued for forty-two districts, including 
thirty-nine counties and three and during the following 
year for several counties well for number 
these commissions, while varying form and phraseology, include 
jurisdiction over both the peace and the statutes 
The number men serving each commission varies from five 
ten, six, eight, nine being very usual; but seems probable 
that there was some differentiation duties. The commission for 
for example, directed Roger Huse, Richard 
Wilughby, Henry Grene, William Notton, Richard 
Birton, Henry Bekwell, John Roulegh, Peter atte Wode, and 
Robert atte yet find that only William Notton and 
Henry Bekwell were paid for their services enforcing the 
statutes The same proportion holds true the 
other counties; two, most three, the justices named 
appear have received salaries. 


During the second parliament Edward III there were 
complaints the execution the laws, including the statutes 


See above, 517, note 

Rot. Pat. Edw. III, ms. 19, pt. ‘De pace conser- 
vanda,’ duplicated Originalia, Edw. III, rot. and 31, inquirendo opera- 
toribus.’ 

The long list dated March, but there are straggling appointments through 
the summer, one late November. For the purposes this paper omit 
removals and associations, and count the divisions Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
separate counties. 

Rot. Pat. Edw. III, ‘De custodia pacis;’ April, Worcester 
and Warwick; May, Shropshire; July, Worcester again; July, Cornwall. 
pace ibidem consequanda; custodia pacis partibus Holdernesse.’ 
villa Beverlacy.’ 

For the sake brevity use ‘statutes’ include the ordinance and the 

tatute. 

Rot. Claus. Edw. 16, June: vadiis solvendis iusticiariis 


inquirendum operariis assignatis.’ large part this enrolment printed 
Rot. Parl. ii, 455 and 
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labourers, and petition for new commissions with much more 
comprehensive powers. The king refused: voet que les commissions 
des laborers estoisent lour This 
granted triennial tenth and fifteenth condition that the fines 
and amercements the statutes labourers should aid 
the tax. The exact methods which the justices and the 
collectors were obtain these fines for this subsidy are carefully 
specified various exchequer documents, with precision not 
found relation the previous grant.* 

The third period, from December 1352 November 1359, 
period separate commissions, the peace and for labourers, 
issued systematically for practically the whole country. The 
importance the relations between the two sets officials, 
justices and collectors, must have increased the duties connected 
with the execution the statutes labourers, and, since 
practice had apparently been found convenient divide the 
work, was not unnatural try once again the separate com- 
missions for labourers, this time more thorough scale. The 
formula was merely 


Sciatis quod assignavimus vos ordinacionem statutum 
operariis, artificibus, servientibus consilio nostro parliamento 
nostro apud Westmonasterium nuper tentis pro communi utilitate regni 

Sciatis quod assignavimus vos conjunctim divisim pacem 
nostram, necnon statuta apud Wyntoniam Norhampton pro con- 
servacione pacis eiusdem edita custodienda custodiri 


The following table shows the number districts for which 
the two series commissions were issued during these eight 
years 


Rot. Parl. ii. 238 and 

Memoranda Rolls, R., Edw. Hil., Recorda, 19: ‘De modo 
forma admissionis'compotorum finibus, &c., operariorum, servientium, artificum.’ 
Ibid., Mich., Recorda, 20: Forma levacionis distribucionis finium amercia- 
copy the letter patent appointing collectors for Essex 
dated Feb., Edw. III (duplicated Memoranda Rolls, R., Edw. III, Trin., 
Recorda, and Originalia, Edw. III, rot. commission followed 
document French, identical with Forma Levationis Decime,’ printed 
from British Museum manuscript the Statutes the Realm, Edw. III, st. 
Another copy exists detached membrane Miscellanea the Exchequer, 4/39. 
The date this so-called statute and the relation the petition for 
sions dez Laborers’ the petitions Rot. Parl. ii. 238 and involve problems 
that cannot discussed here. 

See 522. 

servientibus Later this form was somewhat modified the addition weights 
and measures. 

The last two columns this table show the frequency with which two sets 
commissions were issued for given district different dates, and often for 
given district the same cases where commissions are duplicated abso- 
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Number of Commis- 


Districts sions in each Series 
| issued for 
Regnal issions the 
Counties | Towns | —— “| Number of Districts | same 
Manors,&c.| | Dayof | 
| Month 


the case the three palatinates have examined the 
manuscript evidence for the commissions for labourers only. For 
Chester the first entry the Recognisance Rolls commission 
September but other sources show that justices 
labourers were acting 1356, 1357, 1858, and 


For Durham, although the statute labourers punctually 
enrolled the cursitor’s have found record any 


commissions issued between that and one 


lutely, both names and date (evidently clerical error), the second has been 
omitted; but although there are usually several districts (in one case seventeen) that 
receive two three commissions annually, these repeated districts are counted over 
again. The counties palatine are omitted, also associations, removals, and vacated 
commissions. The references the Patent Rolls are follows, usually under the 
and pace conservanda,’ custodia pacis’ (the lists are duplicated the 
Originalia almost without variation). For the peace: Rot. Pat. 26, pt. 
pp. 463-4,) For labourers: 26, pt. ms. and 27, pt. pt. 
33, Three these commissions for labourers are referred Calen- 
darium Rotulorum pp. 167 170 Six them are noted 
Rotulorum Originalium Curia Abbreviatio, ii. 233, 238, 242, 246, 249, 
and 255. 

No. 43, ‘Commissio Ken Roppert inquirendum operatoribus 
artificibus.’ For calendars these rolls see 36th Report the Deputy Keeper, 
app. 

These are discussed 531. 

Rot. Hatfield, ann. Curs. 30. See Lapsley, op. cit. 125. 

518, note Rymer, iii. pt. 863; Lapsley, op. cit. 179. 
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For Lancaster commissions for labourers were issued 1354, 
and point not brought out the table given 
above the irregularity the appointments; for almost every 
month the year some appointments were made, often 
districts where commissions had been issued very recently and 
the result constant shifting the personnel the justices. 
however, full lists justices labourers were issued 
one day for forty and 1359 similarly complete lists 
the justices the The most striking contrast the 
character the two series the increasing number justices 
labourers assigned act within private jurisdictions the extreme 
point reached with the issue during 1356 eighteen such 
special 1357 writ privy seal, com- 
plaining the evils resulting from this practice, orders the repeal 
all such the full list justices labourers 
issued during the same month omits private jurisdictions.” 

The system separate commissions had been thoroughly 
tested, and was not prove permanent. 1359 writs 
supersedeas were issued all justices labourers throughout 
England Quibusdam certis causis nos moventibus vobis mandamus 
quod commissionis nostre vobis hac parte facte ulterius 
faciende supersedeatis quousque aliud nobis habueritis 
Never again, except the palatinates, was separate commission 
for labourers 


Duchy Lancaster, Chancery Rolls, II, no. 10: ‘De iusticiariis assignatis 
super statutum servientium fourth year the Aug. No. 24d: statuto 
operariorum conservando necnon statuto mensurarum seventh year 
year the duke, April. For calendars these rolls see 32nd Report the Deputy 
Keeper, app. pp. 

Writs Privy Seal, Chancery, series file 369, no. 23335, Feb., Edw. III. 

Rot. Pat. Edw. III, pt. Feb., dated three days earlier than that 
the writ privy seal. 

That this period tentative attempts regulation economic matters 
special commissions plainly shown petitions and statutes: Edw. III. st. 
provides that forestallers wine and victuals are punished justices 
assigne Edw. III, st. and 10, entrusts the enforcement the uniformity 
weights and measures justices assigned the king each county when- 
ever there should need (compare Rot. Pat. Edw. III, pt. 1353, 
and again 1355 (Rot. Parl. ii. 252 and 265 b), the commons petition vain that 
justices labourers shall have jurisdiction over weights and measures; yet only two 
years later, without any statutory change, the regular form the commission has 
become: ‘De inquirendo excessibus operariorum abusu mensurarum 
ponderum (Rot. Pat. Edw. III. pt. d). the other hand, though 
response petition (Rot. Parl. ii. 260 statute had given justices labourers 
the power punish those who sold iron excessive price (28 Edw. III, 5), this 
measure leaves trace the form the commission. 
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From November 1359 the end the reign the form 
joint commission the peace and for labourers gradually became 
fixed. The precise reason why the justices labourers had proved 
unsatisfactory difficult understand; Lambard’s statement 
that they were disliked not explanation. The only 
hypothesis, the absence thus far any positive evidence, that 
already this date, the end 1359, there was talk re- 
organisation the office justice the peace, and that the 
general tendency was favour consolidation county 

The statute usually regarded marking the culmina- 
tion for this century the development the powers the 
justices the gave them jurisdiction over weights and 
measures but, although containing some important modifications 
the existing labour does not include the specific 
statement that the justices the peace are henceforth 
responsible for their enforcement. spite, however, the lack 
definite enacting clause, the first commission the peace 
issued result included power punish labourers, &c., 
offending against this new labour Two similar 
commissions were appointed the summer while 
the following autumn and the spring 1363 the justices the 
peace were given jurisdiction over offenders against all previous 
statutes year later there seems have been 
step backwards: the form the commission has again changed 
and, instead their having direct responsibility, the justices are 
inquire into the conduct the local officials, bailiffs, constables, 
and sheriffs, &c., their enforcement the statutes 


Op. cit. 563. Mr. Beard has laid stress this tendency. 

Edw. III, 10, and 11, 1360-1; usually cited Edw. III, 1360. 
The session parliament responsible for this measure lasted from Jan. Feb. 
1361 (Parry, Parliaments and Councils, intr. 56); that only for one day can the 
session described taking place the thirty-fourth year. The first commission 
the peace issued after this statute the Patent Rolls the thirty-fifth year 
dated March (Rot. Pat. 35, pt. d), and contains reference the 
statute made parliament.’ The actions the Banco Rolls based 
clauses this same statute always refer Edw. III, e.g. Edw. III, Trin., 
Camb., 361; Edw. III, Pasch., York, 

Rot. Pat. Edw. III, pt. March: ‘De pace conservanda.’ 
Lambard (op. cit. writes, ‘So there forme commission seene 
(35 Edw. III, pt. patent dorso) which was awarded Robert Herle and others for 
Kent, which their power felonies, and trespasses, was accordingly enlarged; with 
further addition also touching waights and measures, servants, artificers, and 

38, March. The same form repeated the following 
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Very soon, however, find petition the commons asking 
that the commissions the peace may include full jurisdiction 
over these and 1368 the substance second 
petition the same embodied statute.” Its result 
appears the new form the commission issued shortly after- 
form which remained substantially the same during the 
rest the reign. The increase the powers the justices the 
peace secured the early years Richard did not affect their 
relations the statutes labourers; 1368, therefore, marks the 
end the changes the identity the officials responsible for 
the administration the labour legislation henceforth the statutes 
labourers are within the jurisdiction the justices the 
peace. 

may now consider, first, the relations the commissioners 
the peace and labourers each and, secondly, the 
history the phrase justices labourers.’ 

The total number men appointed between 1349 and 1359 
enforce the statutes labourers was these, 500 were 
serving the separate commissions for labourers issued between 
1352 and many them having already been appointed 
previous commissions. The remaining names (not included 
the 500) are distributed follows: the various commissions 
previous the statute 26; the joint commissions 
from 1851 118; additional names not found the 
Patent Rolls,” 10: for the palatinates, Lancaster, Chester, 
and Durham, Now during the period the double series 
commissions 399 men were appointed keepers the peace 
comparison their names with those the 500 justices 
labourers for the same period shows that 295 were identical—that 
is, that about three-quarters the keepers the peace were also 
justices labourers. further study names shows that 
the remaining list ‘keepers’ had previously been 
appointed the joint commissions, and that one was serving 
justice labourers the palatinate Lancaster, that only 
the are unaccounted When examine the 500 


Rot. Parl. ii. 286 1365. 
faites lowr force. 

Rot. Parl. iii. 84-5; Beard, op. cit. 48. 

course this means adequately represents the number appointments 
one man may have received many ten fifteen letters patent for various counties, 
successive occasions for the same county. 

Period see 523. Period see 518. Period see 521. 

Distributed throughout the three periods under discussion. The small propor- 
tion names obtained from sources other than the Patent Rolls indicates that the 
lists there enrolled are fairly complete. 

Many these appear the commissions period 


The response was, Estoisent les commissions ore 
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justices labourers find that the 205 names not duplicated 
keepers the peace, were assigned towns, liberties, 
wapentakes that often had commission the peace distinct 
from that the county. comparing the two sets commis- 
sions, district district, the frequency with which the same 
men are performing the double duties even more striking than 
shown the totals quoted above. Occasionally the two commissions 
are absolutely identical but since, usually, the commission the 
peace includes from eight ten, while that for labourers ranges 
from two five, with three four the most common number,*! 
merely large proportion the names one list reappears 
the other. This tendency make use the same men has 
been noticeable from the beginning that the petition the 
commons the spring 1354 seems superfluous—que les 
gardeyns pees les justices des laborers soient 
bonement poet estre 

The cumbersomeness system that forced such large 
numbers men act double capacity, making necessary two 
series quarter sessions, &c., perhaps itself sufficient 
explanation the reversion the joint the 
other hand the history the phrase ‘justices labourers’ 
possibly points the continuation the practice division the 
The phrase occurs during the first but, 
chance, have found only applied men whose appointment 
not recorded the Patent Rolls, that difficult 
determine the form their commission: e.g. Recordum 
ariorum pro Petro and Justices sur 
both for the twenty-fourth year. But during the next period the 
term used for men who were appointed perform the double 
set duties; for example, labourers were indicted coram Iohanne 
Sutton sociis suis domini Regis super laborarios 
artificiarios apud Chelmsford anno case also found before 


The greater number districts, liberties, &c., that receive distinct commissions 
labourers, while only one commission the peace issued for the whole county, 
explains the greater total number justices labourers. 

Rot. Parl. ii. Reeves (op. cit. ii. 391-2) The commission 
execute the statute labourers was usually directed the same persons who were 
the commission the peace,’ somewhat different statement from that quoted 
517, note 

See 526 the lack definite evidence the reason for the change. 

See 522. See 518. 

County Placita, Surrey, no. separate commission indicated the 
reference proceedings coram vobis sociis vestris nuper nostris 
que contra formam ordinacionis statuti artificibus, servitoribus 
factorum attemptata fuerint audienda terminanda assignatis. 

Assize Rolls, Essex, 267, Period see 521. 

Assize Rolls, Essex, 267, Mich. term, Edw. know that 
Sutton was appointed the joint commission the peace and for labourers, March 
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iusticiariis sedentibus super laborarios during the year 
1352, when the commission force included both the peace and 
the statutes has already been shown the 
writs for the payment that only few the joint 
commission had with the statutes labourers there- 
fore probable that these few alone belongs the title justices 
labourers.’ During the period the separate commissions 
there are many petitions referring justicers justices des 
phrase has made its way into statute treating the fines 
imposed justices des laborers tant come justicerie 
des laborers Exchequer documents abound references 
justices labourers, especially during the three years the 
triennial grant The Memoranda Rolls show great 
variety the descriptive phrases, 
excessus operariorum, servientium, artificum puniendos 
more briefly Inthe accounts 
the fines the statutes labourers rendered the collectors 
the phrase usually huiusmodi servientibus, operariis, 

The survival the phrase after 1359 remains considered. 
The two references justices des laborers that have been able 
find the reports cases are both for this later 
while servientibus often the plea 
The parliament rolls for the latter part the reign Edward 
are full mentions like the following: justices pees 
les justices pees, bien come justices des 
The group petitions the Good Parliament regard 


Ancient Indictments, Suffolk, 114. 
See 522. Period see 523. 

Rot. Parl. ii. 252 autumn 1353; 257 258 spring 1354. 

R., Edw. III, Brev. Retorn., Mich. Cantebr. quote these titles the 
nominative case, though the text they happen used oblique cases. 

Edw. Communia, Mich. 6d. die dato, Derb. 

Edw. III, Communia, Mich., Dies dati, 12, Surr. 

See 523; Lay Subsidies, 90/16, Cumberland. slight variation 
servientium, &c., Enrolled Subsidies, 14, Bedford, second 
collection. 

Fitzherbert, Graunde Abridgement, ed. 1565, pt. ii. Laborers, 30; and Livre 
des Assises, ed. 1679, Ass. pl. 12; the latter also Brooke, Graunde 
Abridgement, ed. 1576, Commission, 16. 

E.g. Banco Rolls, Edw. III, Pasch., rot. 198, York. 
Rot. Parl. ii. 271 Edw. III. 
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the enforcement the labour refers justices 
the peace and justices labourers manner unin- 
telligible from the point view their respective jurisdictions, 
except the hypothesis division the work joint 
commission. During the reign Richard there longer 
the statute book the rolls parliament any reference 
justices labourers; the phrase has become justices pees 
pur justifier laborers, The title has not, 
however, altogether disappeared; the Calendars Patent Rolls 
contain about 150 exemptions from the necessity service 
various offices (not including parliamentary duties), 
nearly all which the person named exempted from acting 
justice the peace and justice labourers occasionally the 
latter mentioned alone. The number exemptions from the 
commission the peace diminishes during the fifteenth century 
the remaining there are only about twenty, and 
these exemptions justice labourers does not occur later than the 
reign Henry IV. 1464, however, the charter the borough 
Leicester grants that certain town officials shall justices the 
peace and justices for the enforcement the statutes labourers 
they are have full powers, the justices the peace and the 
justices labourers the county Leicester have elsewhere 
the The discussion Lambard over the date the 
sessions the peace shows that century later was matter 
doubt whether ‘any quarter were ever holden (onely 
for the causes labourers) the justices the 
seems possible, however, that division duties often proved 
expedient, and that the provision Elizabeth’s labour law for 
special salary for justices the peace while executing the 
was survival the old differentiation functions. 

The most important sources for study the work the 
justices labourers are the rolls their sessional proceedings for 
1349-59 seventeen such rolls are found the Public Record 
Office, the larger number classified under Assize Rolls,’ and few 
under Ancient Indictments, King’s Bench.’ The following list 
indicates their geographical and distribution, and, 
when possible, gives the reference the letters patent virtue 
which the justices were 

Rot. Parl. 340-1, Edw. III, Bille des Laboriers.’ iii. 

1377-81; ii. 1381-5; iii. 1885-9; iv. have not examined vol. 
this 

Hen. IV, 1399-1401; Hen. VI, 1422-9; Edw. IV, 1461-7; Edw. IV, ii. 
1467-76 Edw. IV, Edw. and Rich. III, 1476-85. 

Leicester, ii. 280-2. 

Since several instances neither the printed List Plea Rolls preserved 
the Public Record Office, under the headings Eyre Rolls, Assize Rolls,’ nor the 
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Placita coram Thoma Ferrariis, Iusticiario Cestriae, suo 
apud Macclesfield.’ 

has the following heading: Indictamenta coram Roberto 
Leghe operariis servientibus per commissionem domini Comitis 
apud die Lune proxima post festum Sancti Marci Evan- 
geliste anno regni regis Edwardi tercii conquesto vicesimo 


Palatinate Chester Indictment 27-88 Edw. III. 


‘Indictamenta Villae Hundredi Macclesfield coram Bartholo- 
maeo 

headed ‘Indictamenta coram Roberto Legh Willelmo 
Maynwaryng assignatis per commissionem domini comitis Cestrie 
inquirendum operariis artificibus qui statutum domini Edwardi 
Regis nunc eisdem nuper editum fregerunt die Mercurii proxima post 
festum Sancti Andree apostoli anno regni Regis Edwardi supradicti 
vicesimo septimo.’ 

Similar proceedings for the years 30-33 Edw, III are found 


inserted between the various membranes containing indictments before 


officio Comitatum Cestriae.’ 
addition proceedings the statute labourers before the sheriff 


the county court (m. this roll contains membrane (10 for 


Edw. headed ‘Indictamenta operariorum servientium coram 
Roberto 


IV. Assize Roll, Cornwall, 125. Edw. III. 


‘Recorda processus Sessionis Polglas Ceriseaux 
riorum ordinationes statuta operariis artificibus 

Feb. Edw. III the above were appointed justices 
labourers and weights and 


Record Office manuscript catalogue ‘Ancient Indictments’ gives description 
sufficient identify certain these rolls containing the records justices 
the peace justices labourers, was necessary for both classes manuscripts 
examine all the documents each county for the given date. list give 
first the title each roll stands the official catalogue, and then the additional 
information that required for the identification the material belonging the 
justices under discussion. The indicates the rolls that are present inadequately 
described the roman numerals refer merely the order list. 

Eyre 27-39 Edw. III, Placita coram Thoma Ferrariis, Bartholo- 
maeo Burgerssh, aliis, Cestriae itineribus suis apud Macclesfield.’ 
Though later than period the following heading deserves notice, 27: 
operariorum servientium facti coram Roberto Leghe Iohanne Davenport 
Wheltrogh hoc assignatis per commissionem domini apud Macclesfeld die 
Mercurii proxima ante festum Pentecostes anno regni regis Edwardi tercii post 
conquestum tricesimo quinto.’ 

same intermixture these two classes records holds true for the years 
immediately following. 
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Assize Roll, Derby, 170. Edw. ITI. 
‘Placita coram Godefrido Foljaumbe sociis suis (de artificibus, 
The roll contains copy the letters patent, dated Feb. 
Edw. III, appointing Foljaumbe and two others justices labourers and 
weights and 


VI. Assize Roll, Devon, 195. 25-27 Edw. III. 


‘Inquisitiones indictamenta coram Courteneye sociis suis.’ 

The roll contains copy the letter patent, dated March 
Edw. III, appointing Courteneye and seven others the joint 
commission the peace and for 


VII. Assize Rolls, Essex, 268. Edw. 


Praesentationes iuratorum.’ 

The character this roll difficult determine full offences 
against the statutes labourers, and while there evidence proving that 
contains many Coram Rege presentments the following endorsement 
shows that least some the membranes include proceedings 
before justices the peace and labourers: Prima cedula liberatur 
per Thomam Hubert House.’ On6 May Edw. III these two men 
were associated the joint commission the peace and for 


VIII. Assize Roll, Hereford, 312. 29-31 Edw. III. 
Placita (de ete.) coram Willelmo Frome aliis.’ 


The roll contains copy the letter patent, dated Sept. 
Edw. III, appointing Frome and two others justices 


IX. Assize Roll, Hereford, 313. Edw. III. 


Placita (de operariis, coram eisdem.’ 

The roll contains copy the letter patent, dated Feb. 
Edw. appointing Frome and two others justices labourers and 
weights and 


Assize Roll, Rutland, 781. 25-27 Edw. III. 


‘Placita coram Galfrido Mare sociis suis.’ 

‘Fines amerciamenta.’ 

Praesentationes 

has the following heading Coram Galfrido Mare sociis 
suis iusticiariis domini Regis comitatu Rotelandie statuta Northamp- 
tonie Wintonie necnon statutum artificum laborariorum con- 
cernen{s] pacis conservand’ [sic] apud Keton die dominica proxima post 

referred the General Report the Public Records, 1837, app. 23, 
list Assize Rolls. 

Ths evidence must examined connexion with the preceding Assize 
Roll for Essex (267); but the discussion this point does not belong the 
subject this paper. 

Rot. Pat. 26, pt. 


29, pt. contains duplicate commissions, dated respectively 
Oct. and Dec. 
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festum Decollacionis Sancti Iohannis Baptiste anno regni regis Edwardi 
tercii post conquestum 

March Edw. III Geoffrey Mare and five others were 
appointed the joint commission peace and for 


July Edw. III Mare and one other the five were noted 
those who were receive 


XI. Assize Roll, Somerset, 773. Edw. III. 


‘Indictamenta processus tangentia operarios, artifices, ser- 
The roll contains copy the letter patent, dated Jan. 


Edw. III, appointing James Husee and three others justices labourers 
and weights and 


XII. Assize Roll, Surrey, 907. 25-26 Edw. III. 


Praesentationes indictamenta coram Ricardo Birton aliis.’ 

Placita quibusdam servitoribus laboratoribus apud Limenesfeld.’ 

There seem here two distinct rolls; the first contains copy 
the letters patent, dated appointing Birton and eight 
others the joint commission the peace and for the 
second has the following Placita diversorum artificum 
labarariorum tenta apud Lymnesfeld coram Iohanne Haderesham 
infra libertatem Abbatis Bello die Sabbathi proxima ante festum 
Sancte Marie Magdalene anno regni Regis tercii post conquestum 
Anglie 

The earliest record the appointment Hadresham June 
Edw. III, justice labourers for The last membrane 
has the following heading: ‘Placita servitoribus artificibus aliis 
laborariis tenta ibidem coram Roberto Belknappe infra videlicet 
libertatem Abbatis Bello virtute quarumdam literarum patencium 
predicto Abbati inde eciam virtute eiusdem libertatis 
coram Rogero Huse sociis suis iusticiariis allocatis apud Geldeford die 
Octabis Assensionis anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii post 
conquestum Anglie vicesimo quinto regni sui Francie 

March Edw. Huse was appointed the joint com- 
mission the peace and for labourers for and June 
Edw. III the commission for labourers for the same 
Belknap’s appointment have found trace. 


Assize Roll, Warwick, 971. Edw. III. 


Praesentationes sessiones Iohannis Sparry aliorum statutis 
operariis, etc.’ 

After the sessions held before Sparry there the following entry 
(m. 3): ‘Sessio Iohannis Conyngesby sociorum suorum apud 
Stretford die Sabbathi post festum Exaltacionis Sancte Crucis anno 


The General Report Public Records, 1837, app. 53, list Assize Rolls, 
apparently describes this roll: Rutland; presentationum excessis, &c. 
contra Statutum Laboratoribus, temp. Edw. III.’ 

Rot. Pat. 25, pt. Rot. Claus. Edw. III, 16. 
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Feb. Edw. III Conyngesby, Sparry, and Spyneye were 
appointed justices labourers and weights and 


XIV. Assize Roll, Wiltshire, 1018. Edw. III. 

This roll consists entirely proceedings the statute labourers 
follows: capta apud Kyn coram Iohanne Flory Waltero 
Littlecote deputatis Willelmi Schareshull sociorum suorum die 
Mercurii proxima post festum Sancte Trinitatis anno regni etc. xx° sexto.’ 
March Edw. III William Shareshull and six others were 
appointed the joint commission the peace and for 


ponderibus, mensuris, etc.’ 

Although the larger part this roll consists offences against the 
statute weights and measures there are number instances 
excess wages and price. 

has the heading Inquisitio capta apud Devyses die Mercurii 
Septimana Pasche coram Iohanne Everard sociis suis 
domini Regis assignatis per commissionem domini Regis anno regni 
Edwardi tercii tricesimo primo. 

Feb. Edw. III Everard and two others were appointed justices 
labourers and weights and 


XVI. Ancient Indictments. Lancaster, 54. Edw. III. 


This roll consists largely offences against the ordinance labourers 
has the heading Preston capta apud Lancastriam 
coram Thoma Lathum sociis suis iusticiariis domini Regis 
comitatu Lancastrie die Martis proxima post festum Assumptionis beate 
Marie Virginis anno regni regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum 

Oct. Edw. III Lathum and ten others were appointed 
enforce the ordinance 


XVII. Ancient Indictments, Edw. III. 


This roll consists entirely proceedings the statutes 
headed Presentationes examinationes facte coram Willelmo 
Chuselden sociis suis deputatis anno etc. 

This list the result search limited almost entirely the 

This roll was translated Miss Thompson, and was printed the 
Wiltshire and Natural History Magazine, xxxiii. 384, under the title 
Offenders against the Statute Labourers Wiltshire, A.D. 1349.’ 

Compare no. above, for proceedings Wiltshire coram deputatis. 
the autumn 1355 the reply petition regard weights and measures 
included the provision justices (i.e. weights and measures) justices 
labourers, facent deputez desouz eux (Rot. Parl. ii. 265 b). There had been 
previous petition against deputies two years earlier (ibid. 252 b-253 a). 
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decade noted, and records justices responsible for the enforce- 
ment the statutes labourers. But, addition excellent 
rolls justices the peace for the period the separate com- 
several important rolls for later years have accidentally 
come There seems, therefore, strong probability 
that for the next century more such records 

The seventeen rolls described contain instances infringements 
nearly every clause the ordinance and the statute; usually, 
however, the offence the receipt excess wages 
hundreds cases the amounts actually paid are noted also the 
occupations the offenders, well many picturesque details 
the manner life the working classes and their relation 
their employers. The account procedure for successive days 
the duties the sheriff, constable, and relation 
the justices, the attitude the juries, the number convictions 


Assize Rolls, Bedford, 32. 28-31 Edw. III: Placita coram Reginaldo Grey 
Ruthyn sociis suis.’ The roll contains copy the letter patent, dated Jan. 
Edw. III, appointing Grey and eight others the commission the peace 
(Rot. Pat. 28, pt. d). 

Ancient Indictments, Somerset, 104, Edw. III, contains proceedings before 
James Audele and seven others: nostris tam pacem nostram 
conservandam quam diversas felonias transgressiones audiendas 
terminandas assignatis. Aug. Edw. III. They were appointed the com- 
mission the peace (Rot. Pat. 31, pt. 

give few examples: 

Assize Rolls, Bucks, 76, 10-14 Rich. Placita coram Henrico Greye sociis 
suis Pacis.’ 

Assize Rolls, Warwick, 976, 18-21 Rich. Praesentationes coram iusticiariis 
(This should Rich. the date has been corrected the Round Room 
copy List Plea Rolls.) 

Ancient Indictments, Norfolk, 80. Edw. III-3 Rich. (called attention 
Mr. Edgar Powell) has the heading Inquisitio capta apud Norwycum die Lune 
anno regni Regis Ricardi Secundi conquestu secundo coram Willelmo Offord 

Ancient Indictments, Oxford, 98, temp. Edw. and headed 
‘Inquisitio capta apud Oxoniam coram Iohanne Stodle maiore ville Oxonie 
Iohanne Baldyngton, iusticiariis domini Regis pacem domini Regis necnon 
statuta apud Wyntoniam, Norhamptoniam, Westmonasterium edita custodienda 
custodiri facienda assignatis anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii quadra- 

not suggest that the number will prove very large. The writs, either 
attached the rolls that have examined enrolled the Memoranda Rolls, show 
many instances that these particular proceedings were wanted the exchequer, 
chancery, court king’s bench, for some special reason. clear from many 
references the Memoranda Rolls records justices labourers that such 
records were kept regularly the ‘clerks’ mentioned Edw. III, st. (for 
their salaries see the writs the Close Rolls referred next 
seems evidence that these records were delivered matter ordinary 
routine into the custody any one department the central government. 

the Chester rolls departure patria autumpno equally common. 

considerable number cases the givers’ are indicted well the 

The roll for Cornwall, for example, includes four sessions ten days each for 
1358 and three sessions the same length for the following year. 
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proportion indictments, the sums paid fines, give 
vivid picture medieval methods: fact, scarcely possible 
exaggerate the importance these rolls for information 
judicial procedure and economic and social conditions. These 
sessional records, intrinsically important though they are, must 
not, however, looked upon furnishing exhaustive account 
the work the justices labourers,’* for almost every 
department government one comes across traces their 
doings. Transcripts proceedings before justices labourers 
are found the County Placita and the Coram Rege Rolls, while 
the latter, well the Banco Rolls, there are numerous 
references their action. Rolls exigends offenders indicted 
before justices labourers appear among Coroners’ Rolls and 
one instance among Ancient Indictments and pardons outlawry 
for such finally surrendered are entered the Patent Rolls, 
which also contain, addition the commissions, many interesting 
enrolments connected with the justices. 

excellent source information the length the 
sessions and the names the justices who did the actual work 
the series writs the Close Rolls ordering the payment their 
wages, such payment made only for the days during which 
they had actually sat, and out the fines and amercements 
imposed This matter wages fully recorded 
exchequer documents—Memoranda Rolls both remembrancers, 
and the Pipe Rolls—that statistical study the various entries 
should give fairly complete account the total number sessions 
held. The Memoranda Rolls contain elaborate proceedings connected 
with the delivery into the exchequer the estreats the justices 
labourers, and also with the claim the lords franchises 
portion the fines imposed these justices. importance, 
however, the sessional records are the accounts the collectors 
the grant was specified that the fines the 
statutes labourers were aid this subsidy the following 

They have been described here length because the fact that, now 
classified, many them are not easily identified records the justices the 
peace labourers. Although Palgrave, long ago 1836 (p. the introduc- 
tion The Antient Kalendars and Inventories the Treasury His 
Exchequer), wrote that the treasury records included ‘rolls proceedings and 
pleadings before justices itinerant, the justices assize, justices oyer and terminer, 
justices gaol delivery, proceedings before the justices the peace, and 
labourers, yet, with the exception the roll for Wiltshire (see 534 no. 
and the seven rolls correctly described List Plea Rolls (see list, pp. 531-534), 
these records have not been printed referred print; fact, the statement 
usually made that, but for one assessment wages for 1431, quarter session records 
have been discovered for period earlier than the sixteenth century. 

Wages for the justices’ clerk are often noted. 
The fines the statutes labourers seem have left mark the accounts 


the grant 1348; and there are only two instances the Memoranda Rolls, 
L.T.R., proceedings connected with the levying these fines the collectors. 
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manner each county the justices labourers were deliver 
the collectors the estreats the fines imposed their sessions 
the collectors, with the aid local committee, and subject the 
advice the justices, were apportion these fines among the 
towns and hamlets according their needs and then were levy 
the fines scheduled the estreats, and collect each district 
the difference between the amount the tax originally assessed 
and the amount fines. happened frequently, 
however, that the total tax had paid into the exchequer before 
the fines could collected; such cases delay was not 
possible use the ‘allowance’ system, but became necessary 
distribute bonus the tax-payers (perhaps several years 
after the payment the tax) the amounts levied fines. Full 
both the original and enrolled accounts this well 
the numerous long cases recorded the Memoranda 
Rolls embezzlement the fines either justices col- 
lectors. The tax was levied forty-five districts, for each 
which there were three collections; the fines, therefore, should 
appear 135 instances. The result investigation shows 
seventy-one cases (that is, about half the possible cases) where the 
collectors reported definite sum, raised accordance with the 


estreats delivered them the and except London, 
Northumberland, Shropshire, Sussex, and Westmorland all the 
counties England are represented these accounts the fines 
is, therefore, evident that during these three years the justices were 
acting with fair amount regularity throughout the 
This brief summary gives but inadequate idea the 


See 523, note 42, for list exchequer documents prescribing the method 
collection the tax and the fines. indebted to.Mr. Willard for help 
this question. 

Enrolled Subsidies, Exchequer, Lay Subsidies, Exchequer, 

The formula follows: Infra quas summas (i.e. 1011 li. 10s. 6d. ob., the 
total amount the tax) continentur 307 li. 6d. finibus, exitibus, amercia- 
mentis servientium operariorum, sicut memoratur quodam rotulo rotulis 
particulis huius compoti consuto (Enrolled Subsidies, Camb., first collection). 
The most usual excuse for failure account for the fines follows: Infra quas 
summas (the total tax) non respondent aliquibus denariis provenientibus finibus 
amerciamentis operariorum pro excessu quod Regis hoc comitatu 
nullas extratas dictis collectoribus inde liberaverunt nec iidem collectores 
levaverunt dicunt per sacramentum suum (Lay Subsidies, 103/27, Dorset, first 
collection). 

Hunter’s inventories accounts, &c., Exchequer, Report the 
Deputy Keeper, app. pp. 1657 3rd Report, app. 99), note few instances 
where the fines went allowances’ towards the subsidy. The manuscript catalogue 
Lay known the Descriptive Slips record many more such instances, 
but means all that these original accounts contain. still larger number 
references the fines are found only the Enrolled Accounts’ the subsidy. 
Quite recently Mr. Willard has examined these sources, and had intended use the 
accounts the fines connexion with work taxation the fourteenth century, 
but, instead, has very kindly allowed print the material. 
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amount material but least affords clear 
proof that during the first decade after the Black Death the 
justices labourers were important factor local administra- 
tion. 


The Early Career Sir Martin 


Frobisher’s life before 1576, when sailed upon his first 
voyage discovery, his have very little say. 
are told that 1555 returned from voyage Guinea, that 
afterwards hear nothing him for ten years, and that nowhere 
does his name occur connexion with the provocations which 
Spain complained. The records the Admiralty Court show that 
twelve years before 1576, and twenty-five years before fought 
against the Armada, his name must have been well known 
Philip Spain, and well hated, that Hawkyns himself. 
From 1563 1573 find him associated with the two Hawkyns, 
Killigrew, Erizye, Lane, Morgan, Chichester, and Vaughan and 
such company there can little doubt his occupation. 
There ample evidence that during those years Frobisher, like 
many others who afterwards fought against the Armada, was busy 
capturing ships and cargoes which belonged, were supposed 
belong, 

That Frobisher made voyages Barbary early life con- 
firmed which stated that one Anthony 
Hammond was brought him from thence England child 
the year name has not been found connexion 
with the French war 1558, any document earlier date 
than 1563. that year Elizabeth was war with the catholic 
party France, and Englishmen who were minded sea 
upon their own adventure against the enemy had difficulty 
obtaining the necessary licence. One John Appleyard, York- 
shire, had such licence, and fitted out three ships, the John 
Appleyard,’ the Anne Appleyard’ (100 tons), and the Elizabeth 
Appleyard.’ Martin Frobisher, also Yorkshire man, was captain 
the Anne,’ and perhaps had general command over the three 
ships. His brother John was captain and half-owner the John 
Appleyard.’ With the ‘Elizabeth Appleyard’ often associated 
the name Peter Killigrew, well known Cornish rover, and 
sailed either her ship that kept company with her. 
Martin and John Frobisher gave bail for the good behaviour the 

The persistent efforts the higher courts enforce the statutes, shown both 


reports and records, well the occasional efforts the manorial courts, have 
necessarily been omitted paper limited the work the justices labourers. 

Frank Jones, Life Frobisher; Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, 223. 
Dated 1604, ten years after his death. 

Admiralty Court, Exemplifications 38, no. 250; State Papers, Foreign. 
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and probably also for that the Anne Appleyard.’ The 
seems have been known also the names the John 
Blewhett’ and the Frobisher.’ about May 1563 
Martin and John brought into Plymouth five French prizes. 
There, for some reason which does not clearly appear, they were 
arrested. The two Frobishers rode London procure their 
release, and with the assistance third brother, David, who lived 
London, obtaining from the council order for 
their delivery John Appleyard his agent. Part the cargoes 
were wines. These, together with other wines, also from prize 
the Frobishers, were the custody John Ford, mayor Ply- 
mouth. The latter wines were probably Spanish-owned, and their 
owners, shortly after the visit the Frobishers London, got 
order from the council for their restitution. Ford and the 
Frobishers, however, managed matters that before the second 
order the council arrived Plymouth the whole the wines 
had, under the first order, been delivered Appleyard’s agent, one 
Thomas Bowes. This Thomas Bowes will appear again use- 
ful man Martin Frobisher. for Ford, the mayor, proceed- 
ings were taken against him the Admiralty Court for disobedi- 
ence the order the council; but the Spanish wines 
were gone, and does not appear that their owners got any redress. 

The story their capture fully given the records, and, 
probably typical many other captures made about this 
period, worth repeating. Before peace had been made with 
France Thomas Cobham the George,’ also called the Bark 
Cobham,’ was cruising off St. Jean Luz company with 
Martin Frobisher the ‘Anne Appleyard.’ Cobham fell with 
Spanish ship, the Katherine,’ which says mistook for 
Frenchman. When hailed her come alongside she showed 
fight, and thereupon fired upon her. After severe engage- 
ment, which forty his men were killed wounded, the 
was captured, partly, doubt, owing the presence 
the Anne Appleyard,’ which came the close the fight. 
would not have been safe take Spanish prize England 
she was taken Cobham Baltimore, Ireland, where, 
shadow their evil doings,’ purposely wrecked her, taking care, 
however, preserve her cargo wines. These were sent small 
craft St. Ives, where they were taken charge Peter Killi- 
grew and Richard Erizye, who acted receivers and agents for 
Cobham and Frobisher. Unfortunately for the captors the 
‘Katherine’ had board some tapestries, which seem have 
been intended for the use Philip himself. The Spanish ambas- 
sador demanded instant restitution the goods and exemplary 
punishment the spoilers. The council, having 
offer, sent urgent order Arthur Champernowne, vice-admiral 
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Devonshire, arrest the goods Plymouth, whither they had 
been sent from St. Ives and there sold William and John Haw- 
kyns. The order further directed Champernowne deliver the 
goods, not the Spanish owners, but John Appleyard, the 
owner Anne,’ their behalf. Appleyard asserted that 
was entirely innocent the evil doings the Anne,’ and pro- 
bably undertook deliver the goods the Spanish owners 
hold them their behalf. They were, fact, have seen, 
delivered Bowes. The vice-admiral was further directed arrest 
John and Martin Frobisher and Thomas Cobham. What became 
John not know. Martin was arrested and thrown into 
Launceston gaol. Cobham also was arrested and put upon his 
trial for piracy. refused plead, and thereby raised nice 
point whether, since piracy was not felony 
common law, the punishment for standing mute, peine forte dure, 
could inflicted upon one who was felon statute. was 
decided that Cobham had incurred the penalty, and sentence was 
passed accordingly. But was not executed, for Cobham, alias 
Thomas Brooke, was alive 1576. Probably was pardoned, 
for his brother George undertook get the goods back Philip 
the lady regent Flanders would intercede with Elizabeth and 
get her permission for George deal with his brother and the 
receivers and buyers the goods. the Anne 
Appleyard’ has been found; but the ‘John Appleyard’ was 
arrested, and the half her lading belonging John Frobisher 
appears either have been restored the owners have been 
condemned pirate goods.* 

Martin Frobisher did not long languish Launceston gaol. 
1565 was cruising the Flower,’ and with her captured 
two Flemish ships, the ‘Flying Spirit’ and the White Unicorn.’ 
the same year and his ‘Mary Flower’ were arrested for 
piracy. His own account this cruise follows: says that 
bought the ‘Mary Flower,’ then the Baxter’ 
the Matthew Newcastle,’ from John Baxter, and that fitted 
her out for cruise the West Coast Africa. sailed from 
Newcastle, intending call Cornwall upon Richard Erizye, 
whom had been commended. From other sources appears 
that the ‘Mary Flower’ was victualled for year and quarter, 
and that she had been supplied with ordnance the master 
the queen’s ordnance Newcastle. was, says, driven into 

Adm. Court Warrant Books June, July 1564; ibid. Warr. Books April, 
May 1565; ibid. Oyer and Terminer and 37, October 1564, April 1565, 
January ibid. Examinations 98, ibid. Letter Marque Bonds, 
bundle ibid. Exempl. ibid. Warrants State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, 
vol. 40, nos. Cal. P., For., 1566-8, no. 445; ibid. vol. 78, May 1565; 


Cal. P., Spanish, 1558-67, nos. 266, 292, 308-10, 318; Acts September, 
and November 1564, October 1566 Dyer’s Reports, 241 (Cobham’s trial). 
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Scarborough weather. There was arrested; but the Mary 
Flower’ escaped arrest and went sea charge his brother 
Jchn, Martin says, without his consent and against his orders. 
had intended, says, abandon the voyage and 
send the Mary Rochelle with coals. further pro- 
ceedings against him are recorded but Volfoll, Wolfall, the master 
the ‘Mary Flower,’ was arrested for piracy. was convicted, 
but afterwards pardoned the queen. The Mary Flower’ appears 
have returned Scarborough, where proceedings were taken 
against her, which the purport not clear; perhaps they were 
collusive and intended avert her condemnation for piracy. She 
was arrested Robert Kinge, ostensibly for debt alleged 
owing Kinge Martin Frobisher. Elsewhere find Robert 
Kinge associated with Frobisher piracy privateering adventures. 
The warrant the Mary Flower’ was sent John Baxter, 
her former and probably her then owner, being the time bailiff 
Scarborough. The warrant was not executed, and Kinge after- 
wards took proceedings, also perhaps collusive, against Baxter for 
not executing the warrant. Baxter had been indemnified against 
Kinge’s process John Frobisher and the mayor 
This the last appearance John Frobisher the 

This second imprisonment Martin Frobisher did not last 
long. October 1566 was liberated upon giving security 
not sea without licence. Such licence soon ob- 
tained the form commission from Cardinal Chastillon 
capture French ships belonging catholics, enemies the prince 
Condé. 1568 was the seas’ apparently the 
company with him were John Chichester, John 
Harrys, and Ralph Ayselby the ‘Bark Ayselby,’ together with 
four other ships. Ayselby had been with Frobisher the Mary 
Flower’ cruise. They made some captures and brought them 
Aldeburgh. next hear Frobisher 1569 the neighbour- 
hood Rye, commanding two tall and well armed ships, which 
were, was said, match for any two the queen’s ships. 
Probably still held the prince Condé’s commission, but 
was now furnished also with commission from the prince 
Orange capture Spanish ships. company with him were 
(Thomas) Bowes, Chichester, and (John) Vaughan. Some mer- 
chants Rye, being.alarmed for the safety their goods 
French protestant ships, wrote urgent letter the privy 
council, asking for protection against Frobisher and his consorts. 
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The Cinque Ports had this time commission from the queen 
fit out ships against pirates, but the Rye men told the council 
that six their ships were fit cope with Frobisher. Their 
fears were speedily realised. Indeed, would seem that even 
before they wrote the council Frobisher had been work, for 
the same year, 1569, one Robert Frere Friar, London 
merchant, was suing Frobisher, who was company with 
Vaughan, for spoiling his wines the Marie,’ French ship. 
warrant arrest Frobisher charge piracy had issued 
early April 1569, but was large for some time after 

seems have been arrested shortly before August 
1569, when was Aldeburgh with French prize named the 
‘Madeleine.’ The council wrote the bailiffs Aldeburgh 
secure Frobisher and his prize, and shortly afterwards was 
sent London custody, and the judge the admiralty was 
directed proceed against him with all severity the law for 
divers and sundrie pyracies him committed.’ November 
following the Madeleine’ and her cargo were restored their 
French owners, and February 1570 Frobisher was lying the 
Marshalsea under sentence pay for depredations committed 
him. The name the ship which Frobisher came 
Aldeburgh not given. Presumably she was the Robert,’ 
which captured the Whatever her name may have 
been she was claimed Bowes,’ whom she was said 
have been sold one Pulvertoft. Thomas Bowes had come 
the assistance Frobisher before the case the Katherine,’ 
and captain Pulvertoft was friendly with Frobisher. The claim 
must, would seem, have been made Frobisher’s interest, and 
the result remarkable. Bowes seems have established his 
title the ship, for February 1570 she passed from him 
purchaser whose hands should scarcely have expected 
find her. There extant letter from Lady Elizabeth Clinton, 
the wife the lord high admiral, the registrar the admiralty 
court, which she says that she will buy the ship from Bowes 
can show good title her.. The purchase was completed, 
but there evidence any money having passed Bowes, 
nor any price stated. The transaction suspicious. 
Elizabeth was remarkable woman. She was the fair Geraldine’ 
whom the earl Surrey wrote sonnets. She was besides 
excellent woman business, and was, are told, greatly her 
confidence. The records the admiralty court bear 
this out; amongst them are several letters written her 
officials the court about admiralty matters, generally about 
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wrecks pirates’ goods other perquisites her husband’s 
office. She wrote excellent hand and good letter, which 
more than can said the lord admiral’s writing composi- 
tion. About the time that the lord admiral’s wife was purchasing 
from Bowes Frobisher’s piratical ship she and her husband seem 
have been high favour with the queen, who was dining 
their house incognito. possible that Frobisher’s name may 
have been mentioned that banquet without disapprobation. 
However this may be, did not remain prison any longer 
than upon the two former occasions. February 1570 
Chastillon writes Sir Cecil that Frobisher’s wife was begging 
him procure her husband’s deliverance from his captivity and 
Probably was soon liberated, for when next hear 
him the queen’s service, but still, strange say, 
capturing French and Portuguese ships. 

August 1571 Edward Horsey writes Lord Burghley that 
hulk fitted out Portsmouth for Frobisher, and 
adds, hear you conceive well him The hulk 
fitted out, apparently the queen’s yard, was one four ships 
which before October the same year sailed under Fro- 
command, with commissions search ships for prohibited 
goods and capture pirates. Probably she was the Carrick 
Lane,’ for November Thomas Lane and Richard West entered 
into bond 1,000/. that Frobisher, the Carrick Lane,’ would 
not spoil friends. the same time John Hawkyns and William 
Wynter entered into similar bonds for the good behaviour ships 
commanded This did not escape the eye the 
Spanish ambassador, who wrote Philip that Frobisher had 
lately sailed under licence from the queen command four 
ships, security for their good behaviour having been taken, 
says, for form’s Shortly after this date, some time 1572, 
Frobisher was the immediate service the queen, having been 
sent her assist quelling insurrection Ireland. Whilst 
going returning from this service captured some French 
ships, which took into Devon port, and Hamburg ship laden 
with munitions war for Flushing. January 1573 was 
cruising company with the ‘Mary Graynfelde’ and captured 
French ship laden with Portuguese goods. Warrants for the arrest 
himself and his prizes again issued, with what result does not 
appear. November was summoned appear before 
the council with reference ship called the Clock,’ 
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company with which was bound upon some forbidden enter- 

This the last appearance Frobisher the records sea 
rover. difficult say how far his operations between 1563 
and 1578 were legal, how far piratical. Though arrested three 
four times upon the charge piracy never seems have 
been put upon his trial upon the criminal charge. Usually, not 
always, was provided with commission, either from foreign 
prince from his own sovereign, capture ships, stay pirates, 
search for prohibited goods, and, although several the ships 
which brought prizes were restored their owners 
the proper tribunals, does not seem that Elizabeth her 
council can have looked upon his proceedings with disfavour. 
Though often arrested never stayed long prison; arrest 
seems have been merely move the diplomatic game. 
During the early years Elizabeth’s reign commissions from 
foreign princes were commonly taken English captains, and 
the then uncertain state the law prize and contraband 
was probably impossible persuade jury convict one who 
held such commission upon the charge piracy. After much 
vacillation Elizabeth for some years forbade her subjects take 
foreign commissions, and 1572 was decided the case 
some captures made Thomas Fenner that commission 
from the prince Orange was Perhaps was 
the queen’s change policy and the decision Fenner’s case 
that caused Frobisher bring his career sea-rover 
end. appears have been sea February 1574," but 
what service does not appear. 

1575, and earlier, his attention had been drawn 
voyages discovery northern seas; but before embarked 
upon his first voyage thither 1576 seems have played the 
game, which John Hawkyns had already played with success, 
duping May 1578 Philip sent instructions agent 
England sound Frobisher, Morgan, Lane, and Oliver with 
reference important service which had been led believe 
they would willing for him. The service probably was 
the capture Flushing. When Philip wrote this probably 
was not aware that Morgan had already taken Flushing English 
volunteers fight against him. But his delusion Frobisher 
continued until 1575, for September that year Guarras 
wrote him that Frobisher was going Flanders see his 
excellency about services hoped render. that date 
Frobisher had obtained his licence trade Muscovy and was 
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Ancient Records Egypt. Historical Documents from the Earliest Times 
the Persian Conquest, collected, edited, and translated, with Com- 
mentary, James Henry Ph.D., Professor Egyptology 
and Oriental History the University Chicago. The First 
the Seventeenth Dynasties.’ (Chicago: University Press. 1906.) 


history ancient Egypt receiving unusual amount atten- 
tion, evidenced the annual appearance more than one treatise 
the whole subject, large sections special aspects it. pass 
over abundance minor work, much great importance, atten- 
tion may specially drawn certain general treatises and undertakings 
wide scope. First and foremost Professor Sethe, 
issuing collection the historical texts, classified chronologically, 
Steindorff’s Aegyptischen Alterthums (commenced 1903). 
They are carefully revised, and their cheapness and compactness contrast 
strongly with the libraries costly volumes from which they were, 
the first place, hunted out. Secondly, the third and last volume Pro- 
fessor Petrie’s History Egypt was published last the whole work 
forms less history than catalogue raisonné kings and their monu- 
ments, full valuable facts and acute observations. Thirdly, those who 
wish obtain general view the history Egypt, from the begin- 
nings the Persian invasion, written scholar steeped knowledge 
the texts, may turn Professor just published History Egypt, 
the fullest well the most vivid and interesting that has ever been 
written. Fourthly, Eduard Meyer’s Chronologie (1904) seems 
destined proyide the main working theory for chronology, least for 
some years come. Sethe’s editions the texts, the Urkunden 
above mentioned, are the highest order for accuracy and scholarship 
the blocks writing are broken into words and sentences and the 
lacunae restored with marvellous judgment and insight. But they are 
useless for any one but the specialist, and even demands something 
more. The specialist this slippery subject urgently needs standard 
translation which can both learn from and tinker at; and further, 
the command material given the compactness and clearness the 
European alphabet collected translations, once seen, recognised 
indispensable. Dr. Breasted has realised all this compiling 
his historical Records, the first volume which now before us; three 
more volumes, already paragraphed for reference, are complete the work. 
The materials have been collected for the most part independently 
Sethe, whose laborious task has not yet proceeded very far. The different 
VOL. 
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published copies have been collated together and, where possible, the 
result has been compared with the originals Egypt the museums 
Europe. The translations are carefully made from these accurate 
copies, and enriched with bibliographies, introductions, 
Besides being useful instrument the hands the researcher this 
translated corpus historical notable contribution the 
understanding the texts, and takes the reader the same 
History the sources for his facts. 

The volume under review contains essay the documentary 
sources original monuments and papyri, indicating the scrappy and 
fortuitous nature our information, the imperfection the copies 
which Egyptologists have hitherto relied, and the with 
which even these have been utilised for historical work. About twenty 
pages are devoted the subject chronology. Manetho longer 
much account: some possibly fixed points are furnished astronomical 
dates, especially the heliacal risings Sirius (Sothis), and the scheme 
filled principally the help regnal dates and probable estimates. 
The great and ever increasing crowd obscure kings between the XIIth 
and the dynasties driven closer together than ever Meyer 
and the Berlin school, whom Dr. Breasted distinguished member. 
Roughly speaking, from 150 200 kings have compressed into 
200 years. This, course, not impossibility, but would require 
strong proof establish the theory involving it; and far the present 
writer understands the subject seems him that destroy the scheme 
would require more violence logic and probability than needed 
for such compression the dark period between the Middle Kingdom 
and the New Kingdom. For instance, the calendar might have been 
readjusted some time order bring back the seasons their 
nominal place the slowly wandering year 365 days, and any readjust- 
ment, effectually carried out, would falsify all the calculations from 
astronomical data that have been made for the time before it. Meyer 
ingeniously reckons that the calendar was introduced 4241 Dr. 
Breasted places the accession Menes, the founder the First dynasty, 
3400 B.c., and gives approximate lengths reigns and dates for most 
the kings the chief dynasties. The uncertainties regarding even the 
more definite statements here may illustrated the fact that while 
length reign assigned Khafra from the precious fragments 
attributable him, involving quite different view. From 
onwards variation the main points can only within very moderate 
limits. 

The inscriptions the Old Kingdom are meagre. They are chiefly 
from tombs and afford little historical information (if such can called) 
beyond the names and scarcely intelligible titles the personages 
commemorated. order vitalise the records this remote period 
Dr. Breasted has wisely excluded nothing consequence except purely 
religious for the later periods the limitation historical matter 
more strictly adhered to. The most important the Old Kingdom 
historical records the wonderful fragment ancient annals known 
the Palermo stone, which, when complete, gave list kings before 
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Menes and concise annals, gradually increasing fulness, from the First 
down the middle the Fifth dynasty. That annals were officially 
kept from time time can now longer denied. But Manetho’s 
puerile history seems show that the authentic records could 
absolutely lost sight of; indeed only constant succession history- 
loving kings priests could have saved them from destruction and 
oblivion. The history the VIth dynasty has long been illuminated 
the biographical inscription Una; this now supplemented 
several others hardly less importance, and the latest discoveries have 
yielded yet further texts the same period, which Dr. Breasted might 
utilise supplement. The archaic language all these inscriptions 
baffling the translator, and there are consequently many passages 
which different reading from that given Dr. Breasted would seem 
preferable another eye. The long texts the Heracleopolite tombs 
dynasty) Siut still appear great measure unintelli- 
gible: for the XIth and XIIth dynasties there large mass good 
translation. might well the aim scholars co-operate with 
Dr. Breasted correcting and amplifying this most and 
meritorious collection for future edition. Lu. 


Archibald Constable. 1906.) 


book will useful the Historical Greek Inscriptions, which 
the same author revised, provided that certain limitations common both 
manuals are not forgotten. Neither the one nor the other professes, must 
taken, compendium all the historical information that can 
deduced from the class ancient monuments with which deals. Both 
books are collections specimens only, intended remind the student 
categories evidence which apt and put him the 
way deriving profit from them; but they are very far from compre- 
hending those categories. Having learned that epigraphic documents for 
Greek history exist, and how, more less, turn them account, the 
student passes the and such compendious works 
and, similarly, after passing the gate numismatics 
perusal Mr. Hill’s Historical Greek Coins, must fare further afield 
other company. introduction coin-evidence, however, even 
more needed than that epigraphic evidence; for the historical informa- 
tion which coins are capable conveying less obvious first sight. 
more less explicit document, which proclaims its 
historical message many words. coin says almost nothing 
directly, but indirectly may suggest much student who knows the 
significance numismatic features. The very fact that was coined 
all certain epoch still more that bears certain type, com- 
bination types; that certain standard weight; that 
shows certain mint moneyers’ marks—these facts, singly together, 
may make historical document the first but become alive 
them one needs something more than the light nature, something 
more even than sound general knowledge the period which the 
document belongs. This something Mr. supplies. Though the 
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actual addition our knowledge Greek political history, made the 
hundred coins his selection, not great, his treatment them will 
show student what numismatic evidence is. From the early Eginetan 
coinage may learn the significance the geographical distribution 
weight standards; from the League coins, struck after the battle 
Cnidus, the significance similarity from the Philippic staters 
the bearing coins commercial history; from the early Hellenistic 
issues the significance the gradual introduction portraiture from 
the Themistocles coins Magnesia, among many others, the aid that 
numismatics brings the history ancientart. The student must bear 
mind, however, that the scope Mr. Hill’s book, which confined 
political history, excludes from view the larger part the historical 
function coins, which preserve facts domestic history. 
wishes understand this, cannot better than look almost any 
book article Professor Ramsay. There will learn how 
coins may record the civil status, the municipal organisation, the local 
cults, and even the topographical features the places which they 
were struck; and furthermore how these local facts can utilised for 
the deduction more general history. 

Mr. Hill supplies illustration every coin his selection, and 
very full commentaries, much fuller, fact, than those appended the 
inscriptions the earlier volume which edited collaboration with 
the Rev. Hicks. has proved easier expand commentary, 
since the documents themselves take far less and also has 
appeared necessary, since, has been said already, coins need more ex- 
planation than inscriptions. The selection documents can criticised, 
course, both for its inclusions and its omissions; and the author him- 
self his preface that not altogether satisfied with it. But 
quite sufficiently representative serve introduction the use 
numismatic evidence historical study, which take the main 


Ancient Law. Sir Henry With Introduction and 
Notes Sir Freperick Bart. (London: John Murray. 
1906.) 


new edition Maine’s Ancient Law provided with 
duction and notes Sir Frederick Pollock, till lately the occupant 
Maine’s professorial chair. The introduction explains and excuses the 
shortcomings Maine’s work, above all the slight use which 
made Old English and Teutonic custom. The notes, besides correct- 
ing some misstatements, give account later researches special 
provinces ancient law. Most these notes are admirable; 
particular those which discuss the influence Roman upon English law, 
the recent literature the patriarchal theory, and the history 
testamentary succession. There are, however, some obvious omissions 
the note early codes. The laws Hammurabi and the laws 
Gortyn should certainly have been mentioned. The latter are especially 
germane Maine’s subject, since they may usefully compared with 
the Twelve Tables. Sir Frederick Pollock holds fast the conservative 
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view respecting the Twelve Tables, and justifies himself reference 
the article the late Dr. Greenidge recent number this Review 
(vol. would have been well, book intended for young 
students, text the fragments the Twelve Tables, 
such that given Bruns’s Fontes Iuris Romani. the subject 
the editor more definite than Sir Henry Maine: the objec- 
tions treating the authentic monument ancient 
law should have been mentioned Maine’s cautious scepticism has been 
amply confirmed detailed investigations. the note the Law 
Nature there reference Mr. Carlyle’s History Medieval 
Political Theory, though this work contains full discussion 
the medieval theory its earliest forms. Gierke, who mentioned, 
very brief this with Hugh St. Victor, and 
chiefly concerned state the final form the theory. 117 the 
editor seems have done less than justice Maine. When the latter 
stated that the study Roman law prohibited England 
had mind the story Vacarius, which doubtless derived from 
the first volume Blackstone’s commentaries. Stephen’s edict against 
the civil law attested John Salisbury (Policraticus, viii. 22), 
unimpeachable witness. But Maine had referred the passage 
question would have seen that the edict was abortive. Vacario nostro 
indictum silentium sed Deo faciente magis virtus legis invaluit quo 
nitebatur impietas infirmare. the note primogeni- 
ture Sir Frederick Pollock accepts the theory Maine generally sound. 
theory is, brief, that primogeniture took the place division 
tenure parage because was convenient proprietors. minimises 
the importance the so-called feudal reasons. But the history the 
English law inheritance rather makes the other way. Royal policy 
had most important influence the law inheritance the twelfth 
although there can doubt that the extension the rule 
primogeniture from tenures capite others less importance must 
largely explained Roman theories ownership and motives 
practical convenience. Davis. 


Die Angriffe der drei Barkiden auf Italien. Von 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1905.) 


Dr. who has already published study the campaign 
Africa which ended the Hannibalic war, now deals with the attacks 
Italy made the three sons Hamilear. devotes 190 pages 
the march Hannibal from the the Po, ninety 
Hasdrubal’s campaign, and twenty the fruitless efforts Mago 
renew the struggle Cisalpine Gaul. this distribution space, 
other ways, Dr. Lehmann does justice the relative importance 
the campaigns discussed. Hannibal’s crossing the Alps would 
impossible say much that was both new and true. was, perhaps, 
time that the claims the Little St. Bernard (treated Azan 
1902 almost obsolete) should again brought forward, and they 
have found Dr. Lehmann able and strenuous advocate. dis- 
poses Livy’s evidence methods too ingenious altogether 
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convincing. the well-known but difficult passage, laevam Tri- 
castinos inde per extremam oram Vocontiorum agri tendit 
Tricorios, haud usquam impedita via, Druentiam flumen 
boldly asserts that the Rhéne must substituted for the 
Durance, and the whole passage regarded brief summary Hanni- 
bal’s march from the Pyrenees the inserted error Livy 
from another source. Again, when Livy (xxi. 38) declares that all authors 
were agreed that the first people Hannibal met after descending the Alps 
were the Taurini, Dr. Lehmann treats the statement erroneous 
inference from the fact that the Taurini were the first tribe attacked 
Hannibal, and therefore the first named the earlier authorities. 
Naturally follows Mommsen declaring that Strabo, and not Polybius, 
responsible for the statement that Hannibal’s route over the Alps led 
through the land the Taurini, and holds that Varro believed Hannibal 
have crossed the Great St. Bernard. Thus easily does the critical 
historian dismiss the varied evidence for the more southern passes and 
justify his own preference for the Little St. Bernard. But and 
easy way with unwelcome witnesses comes perilously near the arbitrary 
rejection all testimony which will not fit with preconceived theory. 
If, however, assumed that the Little St. Bernard the pass 
Hannibal, Dr. Lehmann has several useful suggestions make his 
route. argues forcibly that the crossing the Rhéne should 
placed neither Avignon nor Roquemaure, but above Orange, near 
Mornas, and that the island’ should identified not with the country 
the angle formed the near Lyons, but with that between the 
and the Isére. Thence Hannibal taken along the left bank 
the Isére Cularo, the valley the Little St. Bernard, and down 
the valley the Dora Baltea Aosta and Ivrea. Dr. Lehmann can, 
course, show that this route presents natural features which agree pass- 
ably with the vague topography and vaguer descriptions Polybius, and 
that Livy has borrowed freely from the Greek historian. 

treating the campaign which culminated the battle the 
Metaurus Dr. Lehmann less well-trodden ground. Indeed, 
seems unacquainted with the researches Signor Tarducci (1888) and 
Signor Bossi (1891), which were discussed Mr. Henderson 
this Review 1898. the question Nero’s march our author 
inclines unhappy compromise. points out that the traditional 
six days belong really not the march from Canusium Sena but 
the return journey. Only rhetorical eulogy the march 
the Metaurus stated have been rapid the return. Dr. 
Lehmann therefore suggests that the return six days fact, but 
that Nero that time reached not his old camp Apulia but some spot 
near the mouth the Aternus, which Hannibal had the meantime 
advanced, Other difficulties the Metaurus campaign are handled more 
satisfactorily. Dr. Lehmann argues with great force that Livius cannot 
have retreated Sena, since that would have thrown open the Via 
Flaminia, the very route which Hasdrubal would naturally take, 
intended join his brother Umbria near suggests that 
Sena named the only important town the neighbourhood 
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that time, both Fanum Fortunae and Pisaurum being later foundations. 
Further, regards Hasdrubal’s march along the Metaurus and his 
attempt cross the river flank march along the Flaminian road. 
Consequently would place the battle the left bank the Metaurus, 
but rightly insists that must not take Hasdrubal too far the valley 
one night march, and therefore selects hill little above Fossom- 
brone, between Calmazzo and Ponte the site the battle. 
Certainty unattainable, but Dr. Lehmann’s site serious rival 
Silvestro, Angelo, and Lucrezia. 

Dr. Lehmann goes even further than his master, Professor Delbriick, 
reducing the numbers the Carthaginian forces. Doubtless there 
gross exaggeration the ancient authorities, but seems absurd 
estimate the forces Hasdrubal and Hannibal less than men 
all, while Rome had, our author’s own showing, not less than 
150,000 men arms, and least 40,000 facing each the Carthaginian 
armies. The disproportion too great credible, and the reasons 
given for the low estimate the forces seem inadequate. 
conclusion would express our gratitude Dr. Lehmann not only for 
his able and stimulating discussion problems almost insoluble, but also 
for the admirable maps and plans which enable follow step step 
the path which, believes, Hannibal reached Italy and Hasdrubal 
the fatal field the Metaurus. How. 


Die Bodenpacht agrargeschichtliche Papyrusstudien. 
Von (Leipzig: Teubner, 1905.) 


Dr. has here collected number documents illustrate 
the relations between landlord and tenant Hellenistic Egypt. 
includes, besides actual leases different kinds land, examples pre- 
liminary agreements lease, informal acceptance such agreements, 
and even announcements land let’ and the requirements 
would-be tenants. The importance such series data the lawyer 
and the economist obvious, but the historian will turn first those 
sections Dr. Waszynski’s commentary which deals with their 
testimony social and political conditions and the obscure question 
the spread Hellenism Egypt. The documents—133 all—range 
date from the first half the third century B.c. the year 658 
and actually include two Arabic examples. They consequently cover 
nearly the whole period during which the Hellenisation Egypt was 
progress. Only six them, indeed, fall earlier than the Roman conquest 
but clearly the forms procedure were already fixed before the latter 
and the comparative frequency examples dated during Roman 
rule apparently not due any relevant circumstance. the other 
hand enough known, from surviving examples Egyptian leases pre- 
Ptolemaic date, show that the real period crisis is, might expected, 
that the Ptolemaic conquest. Old Egyptian law only recognised the 
very one-sided form contract which the tenant practically put him- 
self the mercy the landlord, for term which, however, never 
exceeded single year. Greek legal practice, the other hand, intro- 
duced under the Ptolemies, specified and enforced the obligations both 
parties the agreement. the earliest document all, for example— 
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agreement lease kitchen garden—the tenant was entitled 
damages the landlord did not perform his part the covenant; and 
this same example the duration the lease was much seven 
years. Other leases run even nine and ten years. This revolution 
the practice land tenure Egypt permitted, obviously, far-reaching 
changes the social and political relations between landlord and tenant 
all over the country, the great advantage the latter; and not 
unlikely that this elevation and consolidation the tenantry the 
expense the landowners may have been intentional feature 
Ptolemaic administration. curious note, the other hand, that 
proportion Egypt becomes involved the larger economy the 
Roman empire there was return, some measure, state things 
which resembles, though never fully repeats, the old native régime. 
Tenancies were once more frequently only for one year; and frequently 
also—from the fifth century i.e. termin- 
able the will the landlord. the fourth century also there are 
several examples which, when the lease for more than year, the 
rent paid advance—in several cases two three years 
advance—and for the same period also there once more marked 
preponderance covenants the part the tenant only. Mutual 
covenants, the other hand, and agreements the part the landlord 
not occur all after the third century 


The Valerian Persecution: the Relations between Church and 


State the Third Century A.D. the Rev. Parrick 


D.D., the Catholic University America. (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1905.) 


work evidently based careful study all the sources, ancient 
and recent, whence our information the persecution under Valerian 
derived. The modern writers most frequently cited and discussed are 
Allard (especially his Histoire des Persécutions), Aubé 
Etat dans Seconde Moitié Troisiéme Siécle), and Archbishop 
Benson (Cyprian: His Life, His Times, His Work). Perhaps Dr. Healy 
does not make any important contribution the subject beyond what 
has been given previous investigators, but emphasises its im- 
portance and endeavours show its relation the whole history the 
time. The first seventy pages are devoted the church and the empire 
before Valerian. for the earlier persecutions observe that Dr. 
Healy does not entirely follow Mommsen’s views that their authorisation 
found the magisterial coercitionis, but considers that there 
was some ‘law couched Roman brevity non licet esse Christianos.’ 
With the third chapter come Valerian, whose character Dr. Healy 
follows the more favourable estimate, and the troubles his reign. 
the fourth chapter, Christianity the first years Valerian’s reign, 
have discussion, not altogether satisfactory, the character 
Macrianus, whom Dr. Healy would throw the blame 
change policy from toleration persecution. Aubé rejects too 
summarily the charges addiction magic, well sorcery, brought 
against Macrianus Dionysius Alexandria, Dr. Healy seems ready 
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accept more than probable. The devotion the family Macrianus 
the memory Alexander the Great may suggest superstition, but stories 
the immolation infants not derive support from such statements 
Capitolinus’s ugly bit gossip about Marcus Aurelius and the 
gladiator. But the blending superstition with economic and political 
motives the framers the edicts would probably generally accepted. 

When come the first edict persecution (in chapter v.) stress 
laid its three prominent features—the severity towards church 
officials and functionaries rather than private the prohibition 
the use Christian burial grounds; and the change the test 
applied. Under Valerian, under Trajan, suspected persons are com- 
manded sacrifice, but not abjure the Christian name. Dr. Healy 
rejects the view that this modification was due leniency, since, spite 
the growth eclecticism, Christian would equally incapable 
sacrificing the gods and cursing Christ. But does not follow 
that those who framed the conditions were this opinion, and would 
interesting know whether their policy were suggested any ex- 
perience either heretics syncretists. edict (chapter vi.) 
connected Dr. Healy with the council held Byzantium 258 a.p., 
just before the unfortunate expedition Persia. Its promulgation 
would attribute Aurelian. This makes hard understand the sen- 
tence, ‘The character the second edict issued Valerian shows was 
product the same brain which had produced the law the 
preceding year.’ For, have seen, the earlier edict has been at- 
tributed the influence not Aurelian, but Macrianus. The stories 
the martyrdoms Pope Xystus, Cyprian, and the numerous 
African confessors are told some detail. might have desired little 
more sifting some these accounts. Dr. Healy far from accepting 
all the acta without criticism, but his readers may not always able 
discover how far the style their composition has modified their 
historical value. the end the book have the return toleration 
Gallienus, with the recognition Christian officers and Christian 
burial grounds. The emperor’s motives making this change are not, 
Dr. Healy thinks, determined with accuracy. does not attach 
weight the possible influence Christian wife. More important from 
his point view were the Neo-Platonic ideas with which the emperor, 
however fickle and worthless his character, was more less imbued, and 
which led him seek the obliteration the differences between Christi- 
anity and the newer heathenism ‘by transferring the scene conflict 
from the realm law that science, from the arena the school.’ 
the end the work comprehensive and valuable bibliography. 


GARDNER. 


The Age Justinian and Theodora: History the Sixth Century A.D. 


book has been compiled upon extraordinary plan. Though 
professes monograph the age Justinian, the author finds 
necessary back the beginnings every subject with which 
deals, and, wherever opportunity offers, dilate length upon the 
conditions our own time, though the volume extends 349 
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pages, reaches only Justinian’s accession, and eleven more chapters 
are promised, which will, perhaps, fill two, not three, volumes. 
The work begins with history Byzantium from the earliest times 
and elaborate account the topography Constantinople the 
reign Anastasius. The author has spared pains, far reading 
concerned, make this complete; but, since shows signs 
personal knowledge the locality, and many monographs the subject 
exist, its value contribution scholarship not and, 
the map which accompanies quite inadequate, is, except spe- 
cialists, who not need it, scarcely The second chapter 
contains long description the conditions, political, social, military, 
commercial, educational, and religious, the time Anastasius, which 
authorities all ages from Strabo Anna Comnena are pressed into the 
service; example the author’s methods, may men- 

tioned that treating education goes back the first principles 
that science and inserts long note the defects our present system, 
and that the subject religion begins discussing the origin 
the idea religion and goes attack with arguments drawn from 
natural science the belief the existence the supernatural and 
repeat the most extravagant doubts that the wildest critics have raised 
about the early history Christianity. cannot here follow him into 
this field, but the general character the composition may exemplified 
the following sentence, ‘The more timorous critics still cling one 
two the Epistles grouped together under the name St. Paul’ 
(p. 254, note 1), and the argument against the existence the Apostles 
the ground that descendants theirs appear history. the 
chapter the life Justin keeps more closely the but 
the concluding one the early career Theodora thinks 
necessary describe length the position and influence women 
Greek and Roman history, and give kind history prostitution, 
with stories celebrated courtesans down the year 1870. 

Mr. Holmes seems have begun his work spirit contempt for 
everything Byzantine, which leads him paint the persons and the 
society the time the blackest possible colours. Thus describing 
the conditions life the capital accepts the tirades John 
Chrysostom, they represented literal facts. From the statement, for 
instance, 118 the low state mental culture Constantinople 
reader might infer that there was literary society all found 
and painting the gross immorality the city (p. 119 ff.) the 
author omits notice the other side the picture, the spread 
asceticism, and this though another place (p. 280) repeats the 
absurd exaggeration John Chrysostom that nearly half the population 
the empire had adopted ascetic life. Again describing the early 
life Theodora, though warns that the account Procopius 
vitiated prejudice and errors (p. 339, note 1), yet repeats the stories 
the Anecdota they were ascertained history. 

would, however, doing great injustice Mr. Holmes allow 
supposed that has merely made use the subject the age 
Justinian order air his opinions religious questions and his con- 

tempt for the Byzantines. the other hand has spared labour 
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make himself acquainted with all literature, ancient and modern, 
bearing the period, and wherever has kept his subject his work 
thorough, accurate, and illuminating. has, however, fallen into 
error over the story Justin’s signature (p. 304): the four letters were 
not the first four his name, but LEGI 
also the founder monasticism was not Antony, but 
Paul the Thebaid; and the name (p. 176) mere 
blunder for Other errors, such the statements that 
Arianism now represented Unitarianism (p. 276) and that the 
believed divine nature only (p. 278), are probably 
ascribed the author’s contempt for theology. Some confusion shown 
the account the Constantinian patriciate (p. 90): the creation 
patricians dates from Julius Caesar; Constantine made the dignity 
personal instead hereditary. odd also find Procopius’ pedantic 
use adduced prove that the name Constantinople was 
not habitually used his time (p. 19, note). The date 446 for the 
evacuation Britain (p. 20) doubt slip (on 131 the right date 
given), while Jupiter Olympus (p. 237, note) and Alexander Abono- 
(p. 245, note) are probably misprints. may added the 
use references carried much too far (e.g. 224 and 228), 
that ‘the two’ the first note 273 does not seem convey any 
meaning, and that, since the statement that the translations 
and Zotenberg vary much that often seem reading different 
works (p. 176, note might thought cast slur the capacity 
fidelity one two eminent scholars, have been explained 
that translates from the Arabic original and Zotenberg from 
the Persian epitome. 


Monuments Histoire des Abbayes Saint Philibert. Publiés d’aprés 
les notes d’ARTHUR par Textes 
Picard. 1905.) 

texts included this volume are three number. First comes the 

Vita Sancti Filiberti,’ which, though bears the name Ermentarius, 

author the ninth century, substantially copy life composed 

between 687 and 722, the Vita Filiberti Cochino Ermentarius, 

monk the house Noirmoutier, which Philibert had founded and 

which his relics were preserved, appended the two books 

which composed between the years 837 and 863. These 

are, therefore, regarded independent work; and 

since the anecdotes collected Ermentarius relate, for the most part, 

the period his own lifetime they are considerable value for the student 
social history. Third and last comes the ‘Chronicon Trenorchiense,’ 
written Falco, monk Tournus, between 1087 and 1105. Tournus 
was the home which the monks Noirmoutier finally settled after 
thirty years wandering occasioned the forays the North- 
men. repeats and also continues the history their 
tribulations told Ermentarius. Although the three works are 
already printed various editions there ample justification for the 
present volume, which provides critical discussion the manuscripts, 
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carefully prepared text, and excellent notes upon questions interpreta- 
tion and fact. The work was begun the late Arthur Giry and 
has been completed Poupardin. The latter has rendered con- 
siderable service his readers collating the text the Vita’ and 
date than the Tournus manuscript which Giry had relied. The 
two codices are nearly related, and not infrequently agree their 
but Poupardin has all events forestalled the objections 
which might otherwise have been raised against his master’s employment 
the Tournus text. The slightest variants are scrupulously recorded, 
and have only detected one case which Poupardin appears 
have passed defective reading without comment. This 
where the sense requires that should read arenas place aras. 
The are well known authority for the invasions 
the Northmen. The isle Noirmoutier was specially exposed the 
attacks pirates, who could always land upon any tide, although 
access from the land difficult low water (p.25). Down the death 
Lewis the Pious the system coastguard defence which Charles the 
Great had introduced was still force, but the authorities Aquitaine 
pronounced Noirmoutier indefensible (/.c. and Breton 
and Saracen pirates are recorded before the date the peril’ 
(p. 66) and only one occasion hear the government lending 
effectual assistance. This was the year 835, when certain Count 
Renaud defended the islanders against viking squadron nine ships. 
There was land battle, which 484 the Northmen perished, but 
the side the Franks one man alone (p. 67). The victory, which 
Ermentarius ascribes supernatural intervention, may taken 
proof that the Franks were means inferior the invaders valour 
orequipment. Want leaders was the fatal weakness; even Ermentarius 
finds the explanation the country’s helpless condition after 840 the 
dissensions the Carolingian princes (p. 60). The situation, however, 
was already serious for Noirmoutier ten years earlier. 830 the monks 
began the practice migrating Déas, the mainland, for the summer 
months, order escape the pirates. 836, after consulting with 
Pepin, king Aquitaine, the abbot decided that the isle must aban- 
doned altogether, and the body the saint was removed Déas. 
however, the Northmen descended the Loire with sixty-seven 
ships, and massacred enslaved the population Nantes. For the next 
twelve years Aquitaine was prey their bands. The monks Saint 
Philibert fled from Déas Cunauld, Anjou, and the example was 
followed other religious communities. Even Anjou proved unsafe 
when the Northmen took wintering the Loire; 853 they went 
stream Tours, and 856 actually sacked Orleans. Between 858 and 
862 the companions Ermentarius were homeless the latter 
year they transferred the body their patron Messay, Poitou (p. 62) 
but nine years later, finding that this province was continually raided, 
they obtained from Charles the Bald settlement Auvergne. Finally 
875 they went Tournus, Burgundy, where length they secured 
lasting home. The end with the migration Messay, but 
the later wanderings the community are given the 
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Zur Italiens Mittelalter. 
Analekten von Lupo Moritz (Gotha: Perthes. 1904.) 


supplement his Geschichte Italiens Mittelalter Professor Hart- 
mann, Vienna, has issued five interesting papers, which two have 
been published before. these two, one the ‘Codex Bavarus,’ 
register the lands the church Ravenna made the tenth century, 
and the other the history Romano-Byzantine gilds crafts- 
men the early middle ages. The three papers which are here printed 
for the first time are the Bobbio inquests and inventories the ninth 
century; the trade the Po, and particularly the port and 
thirdly the Italian market law and tolls, and taxes markets the 
time the Lombards and the Carolingians. conclusion four piéces 
are printed, three from Troya’s collection with new colla- 
tion and one for the first time. This last considerable importance, 
upon its correct interpretation depends the question what part might 
made play the controversy the seignorial origin the 
gilds. order made Wala, abbot Bobbio 834-6, 
the disposal the revenues the convent estates and the grouping 
the workers for the several departments. The chamberlain (as read 
it), having provide cloth for the brethren’s use, and shoes and gloves 
and braziers for hand-warming, had organise the work the tailors, 
shoemakers, and brazier-makers upon the estates assigned for the support 
the clothing department. The chamberlain provided the dish- 
smiths, saddlers, carvers parchment-makers, and furbitores, 
and found their implements. junior was provost over the other work- 
men who were not assigned particular departments. master carpenter 
provided all the ‘masters’ with wood and stone, but did not provide 
materials for workers assigned special departments—that is, those who 
had make barrels boxes, mills, houses, walls (upon the convent 
estates). The whole supplement with its appendices occupies only 131 
pages, but indispensable students the history commerce and 
municipal life not only Italy but elsewhere, for deeply sugges- 
tive multitude questions connected with the relation barbarian 
and Roman civilisation. The discoveries pointing the continuity 
gild life which are being made the exertions Dr. Hartmann and 
others may well incline him condemn with some severity those who 
seek carry the argumentum silentio all lengths. Having esta- 
blished the existence these gilds Ravenna the second half the 
ninth century (not speak gild gardeners Rome 1030, 
with lex its own, common purse, and gardens), seeks trace 
the gilds Ravenna back the time the Byzantine dominion, and 
compares their regulations with the Book the Prefect Constanti- 
nople,’ published Geneva 1893, which contains the edict the 
emperor Leo the Wise the corporations Constantinople (886-912). 
would use this again complete our imperfect knowledge the 
Roman gild system from the fourth the sixth centuries. The conclu- 
ding paper, market rights and the payments the form 
solidus from the sale price, the ripaticum, 
wharfage payment, the bridge toll (not paid those 
See Keutgen, Ziinfte, 25, note 65. 
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who built the bridge), and the munera specially assigned 
wall-building, links together the classical and the medieval arrange- 
ments with equal skill and ingenuity. Mary 


Vitae Sancti Bonifatii Archiepiscopi Moguntini. Rerum 
Germanicarum Monumentis Germaniae Historicis separatim editi.’) 
(Hanover: Hahn. 1905.) 


careful and scholarly edition Dr. Levison the Vitae Sancti 
Bonifatii goes further than the folio and since gives 
the texts all the Lives drawn from renewed study the manuscripts. 
using type different sizes and spacing the editor indicates where the 
Lives are original, where they follow known authorities, where, 
while changing the words these authorities, they adhere closely the 
sense. This device makes the debt the later Lives Willibald instantly 
recognisable. preparing his text Dr. Levison conservative for the 
Life Willibald, for example, has followed the Munich manuscript 
(1) closely wniversum codex rationem scribendi talem servasse 
videtur, qualem discipulis adhibitam esse verisimile est, neque 
eodem recedendum mihi esse videbatur nisi raro. these few cases 
has sought obtain older reading from the other manuscripts. 
Hence the spelling, the grammatical forms, and the arrangement 
words his text stands less amended form than that Jaffé. the 
Life itself seems scarcely possible doubt that was written within 
the lifetime wisely rejects the view Wattenbach 
that the gaps the Life are due Lullus. However his conjecture that 
Willibald was Anglo-Saxon, because gives many proper names 
the Anglo-Saxon form, and uses Aldhelm’s Laude Virginitatis, cannot 
command full assent. Willibald drew his information from Lullus and 
many Anglo-Saxon friends Boniface, and Lullus, Dr. Levison admits, 
probably had Aldhelm’s book. seems impossible come any final 
conclusion about his 


Monumenta Germ. Hist. ss. ii. 331 sqq. 

Monumenta Moguntina (Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum, iii.), 422 sqq. 

Dr. Levison deals with Jaffé’s argument thus: Alii monuerunt, auctorem 
Pippino rege 768) ita locutum esse, ipse vivo illo vitam scripsisse credendus 
esset 

c. 8. cum vero Pippinus, Domino donante, regale Franchorum, felix supradicti germani successor, 

regnum suscepit ; 

c. 8. 9. a glorioso rege Pippino, 
sed argumentum illud stare vix potest, cum Caroli ducis Willibaldus eodem 
modo meminerit 

e.4. Carlum principem gloriosumque ducem Franchorum ; 

ec. 5.6.7. Car.i ducis gloriosi, 
cuius obitum ipse rettulit Pippini multis annis post Bonifatium defuncti 
mentionem facere auctoris But the references Carolus are means 
significant the sentence first quoted, especially the words felix supradicti 
germani successor. Jaffé’s argument here seems strengthen the position which 
Dr. Levison bases upon other strong proofs. 

Nothing can argued from his account Boniface’s life England, though 
Willibald does not mention the birthplace the saint, and says the south-west that 
illis regionibus was the custom for preachers visit the people. The mission 
Boniface Canterbury did not take many days, but going London traversed 
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the preface the Vita altera Bonifatii auctore Radbodo qui dicitur 
episcopo Traiectensi the aspects the interesting question its 
authorship are clearly presented. Upon the cases which the language 
Radbod seems resemble that the Life the editor remarks, Quae 
singula nullius momenti sunt, ita eadem collecta probare videntur 
etiam Vitam Radbodi non omnino alienam esse. 
Certainly some the examples given are far from carrying conviction, 
and general this form proof must used with great care. Dr. 
Levison will not allow undue importance the mention old woman 
who was alive 754, but the story commands confidence. While 
the reference the English resistance the Danes, qui vera fortes 
sunt validi, Christi opitulante gratia, provincias suas armorum 
viriumque robustarum praesidio tutissimas reddunt, aliquando autem 
pyratas boreali parte venientes paciuntur infestos, quos tamen 
finibus suis strennue pugnando reiciunt, interpreted literally, may suit 
the early part the ninth century better than the tenth, yet the first 
part the ninth century the Danes were not without success their 
plundering raids upon and century later the activity 
Alfred and Edward must have impressed contemporaries. The words 
quos tamen finibus suis strennue pugnando reiciunt are striking, but 
not give very clear impression time. Radbod, who had 
personal experience the northern invaders, touched earlier Life, 
Dr. Levison supposes, may possibly have added this reference 
certainly its character and application might seem point some such 
origin. The author was undoubtedly aware the existence other 
Lives Boniface, but his words quodam codice scriptum repperi, 
adhesit ibidem need not refer the Life Willibald, for 
this information could have been obtained from The con- 
clusion the editor that the Life was written before 849, and touched 
later Radbod, has the merit reconciling the difficulties. 

While formerly there were accessible Pertz and Jaffé only fragments 
the edition the Vita auctore Radbodo Henschen, based lost 
Utrecht manuscript, the present edition offers complete text drawn 
from better sources. equal advantage have the three Lives 
which follow this edition readily accessible. the Vita tertia 
Postquam gens’), Dr. Levison’s conjecture that its author came from 
Utrecht seems more reasonable than Henschen’s view that was 
native Miinster. The editor also rejects, apparently with justice, the 
opinion Rettberg that the Vita quarta (‘Temporibus venerandi 
Karoli’) there are traces poem. the Vita quinta Beatus 
igitur’), found hitherto only Niirnberger’s Anecdota Bonifatiana, 
128-41, Levison rightly prints only those portions which depend 
upon other sources than Willibald. 

Until Othloh gave them authorised Life the monks Fulda were 
immensas terrae partes, and pervenit locum, ubi erat forum rerum venalium 
usque hodie antiquo Anglorum Saxorumque vocabulo appellatur Lundenwich. 

Roughly speaking find that seven cases out the eleven which the 


Anglo-Saxon Chronicle speaks the Northmen between 787 and 849 the invaders were 
successful. 


Sancti Bonifatii Germanorum apostoli Vitis commentatio. 
1892.) 
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content with the account St. Boniface their martyrology, which 
Levison places after the Life Willibald. The most striking feature 
the present edition the Life Othloh the publication full the 
letters used him. careful inquiry into the source from which these 
letters are drawn seems prove that Othloh followed manuscript very 
like that Carlsruhe, possibly the manuscript formerly preserved 
Fulda. the text the variations from Diimmler’s edition are indicated. 
preparing the text the Life itself Levison the first attach im- 
portance the Zwettl MS. 77, the beginning the thirteenth century, 
because, though much amended and means free from error, 
seems, from the excellence some its readings, depend upon 
primary copy the original. The Trier manuscript, the other hand, 
from which Jaffé takes the portions the Life given him, based 
upon secondary copy. The completeness the edition the Life 
Othloh typical the thoroughness shown the whole and 
the zeal with which Germany, quite the spirit has always 
done honour Boniface. 


Der Kampf gegen den Zinswucher, Preis und unlautern 
Handel Mittelalter. Von Karl dem Grossen bis Papst Alexander 
III. Von Dr. Franz Herder. 1905.) 


Dr. writes apologist, though his tone generally moderate. 
With his main positions the impartial reader will probably but 
pity that good case should weakened some special pleading. 


When comes the point Dr. Schaub shrinks from admitting the exist- 
ence contradictory opinions the authoritative sources. Not content 
with proving that the church was far from hostile ordinary forms 
trade, minimises explains away some important texts which, 
strictly interpreted, would leave the trader very little hope salvation 
such the injunction Leo the Great penitents that they shall 
refrain from the Palea the Dist. 88, 11, 
with its condemnation the middleman. The best part the book 
the section devoted the Carolingian period. Dr. Schaub shows with 
great clearness the inner connexion the Carolingian laws relating 
usury, the just price, and the just wage and succeeds, means com- 
parative study, clearing some difficult questions interpretation. 
For instance, makes fairly certain that the tariffs prices pro- 
mulgated 794 and 806 were really attempts settle the just price, and 
not, Inama Sternegg conjectured, result recent changes weights 
and measures and the coinage. have, however, noticed one case 
which devotion general theory has apparently produced mis- 
translation. The council Mainz 818 decreed that every sale should 
take’ place publico placito coram idoneis testibus cum ratione 
(rationibus), The last word translated Dr. Schaub mit 
beziiglich des Preises. But the proper translation, whether 
adopt the singular plural reading, should accounts.’ 

the preface Dr. Levison mentions also the Legenda Bonifatii Hamelensis, 
the Compilatio Fuldensis, and the Legenda Thuringica, but does not give their texts, 
because where they not follow known authorities they offer nothing value. 
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Dr. Schaub explains, with full illustrations from the documents, the 
most usual forms assumed usury the eighth and ninth centuries. 
concludes that the lenders were usually great proprietors and the 
borrowers small farmers, who were compelled, for want capital, 
borrow bad seasons and were debarred, mainly through the difficulty 
access commercial centres, from obtaining loans open market 
where the rate interest was regulated competition. The the 
creditor was usually obtain lien the person and property the 
and the legislation the Carolingians was primarily intended 
prevent the extinction class who constituted useful element the 
national host and were general grounds deserving sympathy. Dr. 
Schaub admits that the church allowed her concern for the poor affect 
her theory value, and attached excessive importance manual 
labour calculating the just prices commodities. But may 
follow him regarding the general attitude the church towards the 
small farmer worthy high praise. not easy follow him 
passing lightly over the mistake which the church committed when 
she began, the twelfth century, legislate once more against the 
usurer. Usury had now assumed different character. The rate 
interest was fixed the open market considerations risk and com- 
petition. Forms trade had developed which credit transactions 
were necessary feature. Those who now suffered from usury had 
themselves thank for their embarrassments. The class small 
farmers had disappeared the great proprietors, who were now the chief 
debtors the community, had fallen into the meshes the usurer 
through ambition extravagance. was impossible help them for- 
bidding usury the new legislation, which begins with the Lateran decree 
1139, has claim upon our moral sympathy. Schaub partially 
realises the weakness the position defended, and covers his 
retreat attack upon the medieval Jew. Although has scme 
excuse the indiscretions certain Jewish apologists can only 
regret that should descend the level these adversaries. The 
thesis that the Jew has always shown preference for dishonourable 
offensive than any the charges against the church which Dr. Schaub 
has undertaken repel. Davis. 


The Lands the Eastern Guy 
(‘Cambridge Geographical Series’.) (Cambridge: University 1905.) 


this very serviceable, sound, and thorough piece work Mr. 
Strange carries task which has already achieved excellent 
results. The Lands the Eastern Caliphate forms good sequel his 
Palestine under the Moslems, his Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, 
and his translation Mukaddasi’s Syria. The author’s object has been 
gather within moderate compass the statements medieval Arab, 
Persian, and Turkish geographers the provinces modern 
Persia, Moslem Asia Minor, Armenia and Kurdistan, Mesopotamia and 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and great part what now Russian Central 
Asia, including Merv and Khiva, Bokhara and Samarcand, Tashkent 
and the provinces the Syr Daria. The authorities whose descriptions 
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are here carefully and adequately reproduced afford pretty continuous 
chain testimony, from Ibn Khurdadbih, Kudamah, and Yakubi the 
ninth century those writers who deal with the settlement 
Moslem Asia after the death Timur 1405), epoch which 
Mr. Strange naturally regards terminating the medieval period 
Mohammedan history. geographical arrangement, Irak 
Babylonia first, and with special thoroughness, examined (chaps. 
then come Jazirah Northern Mesopotamia, with the cities Mosul 
and Diarbekr (chaps. and Rum Turkish Asia Minor, with its 
ten Turkoman amirates (chaps. ix.-x.) North-West Persia, Armenia, 
and Caucasia follow next order; after this are taken southward 
Jibal, the province Hamadan and Isfahan, Khuzistan, and 
Fars (chaps. Briefer accounts Kirman, the Great Persian 
Desert, Makran and Sijistan, Kuhistan, and Tabaristan and 
Jurjan bring Khurasan (chaps. the last-named province, 
with its medieval extension Merv, Herat, Balkh, and almost Kabul, 
elaborately treated; the other hand the closing sections, devoted 
the Oxus valley and the Trans-Oxian provinces, are slighter. 
keep the volume within moderate compass all account Arabia, with 
the Holy Cities Islam, though certainly reckoned among lands 
the Eastern Caliphate, has been and has been left 
other hands complete, for English readers, this survey Islamic 
lands the middle ages similar study Egypt, the various 
provinces North Africa, and Moslem Spain. can only hope 
that this work will done with the same conscientious care and 
mature scholarship the present volume, which may instance 
the accounts Ormuz and the Great and Little Merv Old 
Khurasan, our Trans-Caspia,’ illustration the excellent results 
Mr. Strange’s historical method. The author might perhaps 
have made more use the narratives European explorers, other 
than Marco Polo; thus neither Pordenone, John Marig- 
nolli, Hans Schiltberger, nor Ricold Monte Croce appears have 
been utilised, though often valuable for the history, geography, and 
social conditions portions the area here reviewed. Even Polo might 
have been made still further serviceable (e.g. Yazd and Ormuz) 
and the employment Ruy Gonzalez Clavijo’s evidence would 
perhaps more satisfactory refer Sancha’s edition the original 
text well the somewhat faulty and inadequate English version 
published the Hakluyt Society 1859. But difficult find 
blemishes easy discover merits book which the useful- 
ness students will felt not one but many fields research. 


(Gotha: Perthes. 1899, 1905.) 


one the ironies history that the name Prince Bismarck, once 
famed the statesman who reunited Germany, will down posterity 
that the politician whose policy resulted great limitation the 
sphere German influence. The treaty Prague definitely separated 
the vast Habsburg dominions which had been included the former 
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Germanic confederacy, and which parts had been German, others 
Germanised, and others Slavonic, from the North German confederacy, 
which was few years later become the new German empire. This 
separation was resented many German Austrians; and but 
accordance with the feelings populations with whom ancient historical 
traditions linger extent unknown western countries that this 
racial conflict should have largely affected historical studies. The German 
point view upheld Professor Bachmann, who member 
the diet Bohemia plays means inconsiderable part 
the politics his country. would, however, unfair consider his 
books merely polemical writings. They show evident traces deep 
study, especially regards the period King George (of Podébrad) some 
his previous works prove that has made much careful research. 
His history Bohemia cannot, therefore, neglected students the 
past that country, however much they may regret its obvious animus. 
Throughout his work Dr. Bachmann assumes attitude marked 
antagonism Palacky, the standard historian his country. his 
preface even expresses regret that new edition work 
should have recently appeared. Now truism that history will 
always have rewritten, and there doubt that the earliest part 
Palacky’s work certain extent antiquated. But his history will 
remain standard work till historian genius arises equal the 
Otéc vlasti father the country ’), have all from childhood been 
accustomed call Palacky. There is, however, doubt that anno- 
tated edition his book which would take account later research 
desideratum. Palacky’s description the idyllic state Bohemia 
the earliest period, obviously founded the study Rousseau and 
Herder, has been much disputed late years, and probably historically 
erroneous. contrasts the pacifi¢ disposition the early Slavs 
with the warlike nature the Germans. Dr. Bachmann, the other 
hand, insists the rapacity and cruelty the Bohemian soldiers, while 
extols the humanity the Germans whom they met—sometimes 
allies, oftener adversaries. The charges either side may sub- 
stantiated evidence; but nothing gained exaggerating them, 
claiming all the virtues for one side. regards the earliest inhabi- 
tants Bohemia, the latest writers have drawn conclusions that not 
entirely agree with the statements Palacky. held that the earliest 
inhabitants Bohemia were Kelts, after whom came the Teutonic 
Marcomanni, and these their turn were succeeded the Slavonic 
The only sources for the earliest Bohemian history that 
possess are the scanty and often misleading notices that find the 
works Greek and Roman writers. Recently, however, Professors 
and Niederle have proved almost certainty that least part 
Bohemia was inhabited Slavs from the beginning the Christian era, 
not Dr. Bachmann refers but cursorily the results 


must plead guilty having repeated this statement Bohemia Historical 
Sketch, published 1896. Research has advanced greatly the ten years that have 
passed since then. Besides may then been unduly inclined iwrare verba 
magistri. 


See Starotitnosti zemé and Niederle’s 
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these recent studies, and makes very unsuccessful attempt show 
that remnants the Teutonic inhabitants Bohemia, the Marcomanni, 
lingered the country. The early history Bohemia little record 
constant struggles between the inhabitants the country and German 
invaders. recording these Dr. Bachmann applauds every success 
the German arms, even though doubtful insignificant one; but 
scarcely fair express displeasure, not say indignation, that the 
Bohemian chroniclers rejoiced over the victories their 
the earlier part his work Dr. Bachmann has mainly relied 
the chronicles Cosmas Prague and his continuators, did Palacky, 
though the two historians often come directly opposed conclusions 
several cases have been pointed out which the later writer has entirely 
misunderstood Cosmas.‘ 

Dr. Bachmann underrates the importance the reign the 
Ottakar (1253-1278). Ottakar was undoubtedly one 
Bohemia’s greatest kings. Besides his hereditary dominions obtained 
the sovereignty over the Austrian archduchies, Styria, and large terri- 
tory reaching the Adriatic—in fact, almost the whole the present 
Cisleithania. During the German interregnum the Bohemian king 
played the most prominent part, though did not—perhaps because 
his Slavonic origin—obtain the German crown. can hardly therefore 
said that down the time the Hussite wars Bohemia was gleich- 
sam der Weltbiihne entriickt. dealing with the struggle between 
Ottakar and the Roman see, which mainly caused the downfall 
Bohemia’s king, Dr. Bachmann writes thoroughgoing Roman 
partisan. This also the case with regard the Hussite struggle, 
his account which the Bohemian ‘heretics’ are treated with greater 
severity than they have received even from professed Roman advocates. 
Charles Bohemia, better known the German emperor Charles IV, 
one those not very numerous rulers Bohemia whose memory 
still lingers the mind the people. Dr. Bachmann finds him 
unsympathisch. attacks him for his subserviency Rome and repeats 
accusations against Charles that have frequently been brought forward 
previous German writers. meet again with the ancient theory 
that was Pfaffenkaiser. But this statement has been repeatedly 
proved gross exaggeration. The facts that Charles times 
severely blamed the extravagance and immorality the clergy, and that 
protected priests, such Waldhauser and who opposed the 
Roman see, show that though pious man was not 

The Hussite period transcendent interest Bohemian history 
that any history that country must judged the manner which 
treated. Now here the contrast between Palacky and Dr. Bachmann 
very striking; while the former made use all the contemporary 
evidence that was available his time, Dr. Bachmann relies mainly 
modern works. does not even attempt fathom the difficult details 
medieval theology and regards the accusations brought against 


vol. 223, note ‘Die nationalen Historiker diese Dinge mit 
oft naiver Freude.’ 

For example see Peisker, Beziehungen der Slaven, &c., 231, note 

See Bohemia: Historical Sketch, 107. 
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Hus the council Constance merely repeats the statements 
Hus’s adversaries, many which have been repeatedly refuted 
Bohemian writers. When says that the recent life Hus Professor 
nur sehr Unbefangenheit nationaler Hinsicht ver- 
missen might criticising his own work. 

Though Dr. Bachmann has adopted attitude antagonism 
Palacky and the other Bohemian historians Professor has 
pointed out able review that largely dependent these 
historians, and sometimes follows them even when they are mistaken 
for instance, has repeated the statement Palacky that Hus was 
born 1369, whereas Dr. has made highly probable that 
Hus was born between 1373 and 1375. Dr. account the 
life and career wanting appreciation, and even unfair. 
Moreover his whole description the struggle which led the Hussite 
wars calculated conceal one very important point—namely, that the 
Germans Bohemia, who consequence their predominance the 
university and their almost exclusive possession ecclesiastical benefices, 
profited the abuses that prevailed Bohemia, naturally resisted the 
movement for reform. lesser degree true also the townsmen, 
whom the Bohemian kings had granted many privileges, though 
incorrect Dr. Bachmann does, that before the Hussite wars 
the class citizens Bohemia was exclusively composed Germans. 

The account the Hussite wars here given cannot considered 
satisfactory. Dr. Bachmann has omitted consult the recent valuable 
work Mr. Tomans, Husitské which has thrown much 
entirely new light the military organisation the Hussites. When 
our author repeats the familiar charges cruelty against the 
Bohemians, which, indeed, are not disputed impartial scholars, 
should remember that the Bohemians were attacked armed 
rabble collected from almost every part Europe and were defending 
their country against the ‘crusaders,’ whose avowed purpose was 
exterminate the whole Slavonic population Bohemia. Dr. 
Bachmann ignores overlooks the fact that the exaggerated, some- 
times utterly false accusations against Wenceslas all come from 
Romanist writers, who were incensed not much against his undeni- 
able vices against the passive aid which the king and the more 
active assistance which his queen, Sophia, gave the cause reform. 
Bachmann is, the other hand, exuberant his praise 
the worthless emperor Sigismund, ‘the Hungarian king,’ who was 
nominal ruler Bohemia during the Hussite wars. The cruelty and 
perfidy and the scandalous private life that prince are too well known 
require notice. Apparently Sigismund’s subserviency the Roman 
see and his hatred the Bohemian nation have secured for him 
Dr. Bachmann’s favour. 

The best part the book his account the reign King George 
Podébrad here writes specialist and one the greatest 
authorities his subject. Towards John Rokycan, the only utraquist 
archbishop Prague, Dr. Bachmann displays almost personal 
animosity. That Rokycan man vast ambition certain, and 
possible—though this less certain—that was not devoid 
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personal vanity. The principal purpose his life was establish 
Bohemia national church, governed national hierarchy, but 
accepting most the dogmas Rome. This purpose was means 
ignoble, nor for time impossible. 

Dr. Bachmann’s book included the well known Allgemeine 
Staatengeschichte, and therefore likely regarded the standard 
history Bohemia, desirable state that some the state- 
ments and many his deductions are contested Bohemian scholars. 


The Political History England from the Norman Conquest the 
Death John (1066-1216). Burton Apams, Professor 
History Yale University. (London: Longmans. 1905.) 


contribution the new Political History England 
exhibits the merits well some the defects American historians 
the academic type. well-proportioned and, with trifling excep- 
tions, accurate narrative, incorporating without unduly obtruding the chief 
results the minute investigation which the Norman and Angevin 
periods have late years been subjected. Its treatment controversial 
subjects marked caution and judicial candour. The fulness and 
clearness with which the more difficult topics, such the working the 
feudal system and the relations church and state, are presented deserve 
special praise. The style fluent and commendably free from 
obscurity attempts fine writing. These are qualities which might 
thought comprise all that needed historical work intended for 
wide circle readers. Yet cannot honestly said that the book 
very readable. some extent, doubt, the blame must laid 
general plan which almost excludes the relief that social history affords 
the oft-told and not always very interesting record war and 
diplomacy. Professor Adams has perhaps interpreted this restriction 
more rigorously than need have done, certainly more rigorously than 
least one his collaborators. His account, for instance, the spread 
monasticism and the growth the towns the first half the twelfth 
century somewhat meagre and perfunctory. 

shortcomings form rather than substance, however, which 
make scholarly piece work comparatively spiritless and unattractive. 
redundant and periphrastic style, full subordinate sentences, seldom 
relieved felicity phrase well-chosen quotation, and blurring all 
picturesque detail, soon becomes monotonous and fails retain the 
reader’s attention. This the more regrettable because Professor Adams 
has evidently devoted much pains his task, and the volume the 
whole trustworthy summary the present state our knowledge 
the period covers. misconceptions actual errors have noticed 
few. little misleading, perhaps, speak the Anglo-Saxon 
freeholder farmer’ (p. 16), and the assertion which follows that the 
freeholder, when brought into the feudal system, had the serf his peer 
his lord’s court, while remaining the peer knights and barons the 
hundred and shire courts, surely not true without qualification. There 
strong probability that the freeman could object tried the 
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villein the feudal court, and certain that the national courts the 
iudicium meant that the small must not judge the great. 
Possibly peer’ used here looser sense than usual, but this 
seems case which the editors’ stern restriction upon footnotes 
might have been relaxed. Another footnote would appear called 
for the assumption made passing that the manorial system culti- 
vation had been universal the west since the fall Rome’ implies 
the acceptance the views one side controversy which still far 
from being closed. The account the English formation the battle 
the Standard omits the baronial troops altogether and places the 
archers, who were stationed between them and the front line picked 
men-at-arms, with the parish levies the rear (p. more pardon- 
able slip the statement that King David and Henry Anjou, after 
the meeting Carlisle 1149, ‘advanced attack Lancaster.’ Pro- 
fessor Adams evidently unaware that Lancaster and indeed the whole 
district down the Ribble was then, and had for some years been, 
David’s possession. All that the chroniclers say that David and 
Henry advanced Lancaster. Their object was junction with 
the earl Chester and march against Stephen, who was bringingan army 
northwards. This long list corrigenda, though some have 
possibly been overlooked. for omissions, would difficult point 
any important aspect the political history this century and half 
which not touched upon, but the treatment English relations with 
Ireland unduly summary compared with the space allotted 
foreign transactions. The appendix authorities gives useful 
appreciations the chief chroniclers and secondary authorities, but does 
not attempt describe the manuscript sources. 


Geschichte des lateinischen Kaiserreiches von Konstantinopel. Erster 
Teil. Von Dr. (Homburg vor der Selbst- 
verlag des Verfassers. 1905.) 


Dr. has undertaken the task writing comprehensive his- 
tory the domination the Franks Greece. established his 
reputation several publications relating this subject, 
among which the Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen 
tums Patras, which noticed this Review, and Das Archiv des Her- 
zogs von Kandia are the most important. incomprehensible that, 
seems the case, has been unable find publisher for work 
which much needed subject great interest. This instalment 
his book published himself. begins with the first part volume 
which embrace the history the Latin empire. The present 
instalment covers the reigns Baldwin Henry. Volume will 
contain the Vorgeschichte’ and the events connected with the fourth 
crusade, the natural order composition and publica- 
tion due Gerland’s connexion with the literary legacy Hopf, which 
has been entrusted his care. Among the papers Hopf, presented 
his heirs the Royal Library Berlin, manuscript dealing with the 
history Greece the Frankish period. incomplete, for the first 
book, which treated the fourth crusade, was barbarously destroyed 
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while the papers Hopf were the possession Ludwig Streit—de- 
liberately destroyed, Dr. Gerland has doubt, Streit himself. The 
rest virtually the well known ‘Geschichte Griechenlands,’ which 
buried Ersch and Encyclopaedia, fuller shape, and there- 
fore quite unsuitable for publication, even the form Bearbeitung. 
Hence Dr. Gerland decided write the history anew, and the loss 
Hopf’s first book accounts for his starting with the imperial election 1204. 
Every one who has used Hopf’s history will agree that unreadable 
regesta Dr. Gerland will obliged have recourse anew the 
Angevin, Maltese, and other registers from which Hopf derived his 
material; but his main task will be, has explicitly stated, work 
out the pragmatical connexion events, which not found 
Geschichte.’ The present portion his work must 
the first satisfactory treatment the subject, and the first exposition 
the real importance the reign the emperor Henry, who was the 
true founder the institutions the Latinempire. not difficult 
improve upon the works Medovikov and Stamatiades but new ground 
broken the treatment the economic conditions the empire and 
ecclesiastical affairs. Use has been made some sources that were 
unknown Hopf. Unfortunately some important ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, published the archimandrite Arsenii Moscow and Novgorod 
recently 1892-6, were unobtainable for the author through 
German booksellers. would take the opportunity pointing out 
Russian scholars who may happen see these lines what serious incon- 
venience, know own experiences, their foreign colleagues 
suffer through the extremely unsatisfactory organisation the Russian 
book trade far the outer world concerned. their own 
interest that the knowledge their scientific labours should not con- 
fined their own country, would worth their while consider 
whether they could not take some steps remedy this evil. 

Bury. 


Customary the Benedictine Monasteries St. Augustine, Canterbury, 
and St. Peter, Westminster. Sir Epwarp 
K.C.B. Two Volumes. (London: Henry Bradshaw 
Society. 1902, 1904.) 


these two volumes the editor has given the contents two Cottonian 
MSS., Faustina xij and Otho xi, and has added, 
appendix, epitomised early form customary St. Augustine’s, 
from 211 Caius College, Cambridge. the MS. Faustina xij 
the first fifty leaves are there are many gaps the middle 
the manuscript, and uncertain number leaves the end lost. 
The other manuscript, Otho xi, one those that suffered the fire 
1731 Ashburnham House, and was consequence cast aside and 
remained neglected for more than hundred years. The margins and 
the corners the manuscript course suffered most, but the decipher- 
ing what was not burnt was made more difficult shrinking and 
shrivelling, and the transparency the vellum resulting from the 
action fire and water, and the latter part the manuscript conse- 
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quently such mutilated condition that was not thought worth the 
labour and expense transcription and printing. Both the Cottonian 
manuscripts are the fourteenth century. The Caius College manu- 
script forms the first portion volume containing also sermons and 
tracts several hands, and was written the thirteenth century. 

The rule St. Benedict adapted the use English monas- 
tery was the common parent both customaries, which resemble each 
other closely that they both must have been derived from one 
original; but there are many variations, and each manuscript contains 
much matter relating only the house which especially concerned. 
Any one whose leisure and inclination allow him read through the 
whole these two volumes, containing over 700 pages medieval Latin, 
will well repaid the profusion curious information that they con- 
tain and the strong human interest that will enable him understand 
what the common life the dwellers Benedictine house was like. 
those not stout enough heart grapple with the original the editor 
recommends the perusal the excellent epitome which found 
Abbot Gasquet’s English Monastic Life, for which these volumes supply 
much the original material. The editor’s preface calls attention the 
extraordinary minuteness detail regulations and instructions framed 
meet all possible contingencies,’ and shows how each man’s sphere 
work was strictly defined and limited. For instance, the dormitory bell 
was supplied the sacrist the chamberlain found the bell rope and 
kept repair; and third official rang it. The regulations were not 
all harsh severe, and the infliction punishments much leniency 
was shown, and care was taken not subject offending brother 
unnecessary humiliation. Even the abbot himself was not utter reproof 
the presence lay folk. The regulations for behaviour meals 
could hardly improved upon, and from them incidentally 
learned that the Old English fashion drinking was hold the cup 
both hands, and that was not until the Normans came that only one 
hand was used. The manners the dormitory not commend them- 
selves well the modern Englishman. The beds were never aired, 
and the straw the mattresses was not changed oftener than, and not 
always often as, once year. wash any part the person but the 
face and hands was rare event, while bath was thing not 
thought oftener than twice year. Another dormitory regulation, 
however, which snorers and talkers their sleep were banished 
place themselves, seems admirable. The brethren, although taught 
shave, did not apparently shave themselves. For the tonsure, perhaps, 
that could not expected, but early days they shaved each other, and 
later the aid the professional barber was called in, and pleasing 
note that the seniors were shaved first, while the razors were still 
sharp and the towels dry. 

Richard Poore (if really was Richard Poore) giving rules 
the nuns Tarrant bade them not ‘possess any beast except 
only cat;’ the customary for the monks dog the only 
animal named, and was regularly the foundation, with statutable 
allowance bread that shared with his masters, the under-gardeners. 
Perhaps was kept for the discouragement thieves from the neigh- 
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bouring city London who might try rob the garden. Visits the 
relations and friends brethren, and even women under certain re- 
strictions, were encouraged, and the mothers brethren are specially 
mentioned but brethren from the cells Malvern and Hurley were 
treated members the house and not visitors. Regulations 
dress are many. Naturally was plain, and one might wear 
other than the prescribed habit without special permission among the 
forbidden things were gloves with divided fingers, and such things 
pillows and counterpanes were not permitted. first the only medicine 
supplied for the sick seems have been liquorice, but tempting food was 
provided for those who were seriously ill, and convalescents 
asked for fowls, pork veal, they might have them but novices 
the infirmary meat was upon account given except upon urgent 
necessity and the order the abbot. There were many bells, for 
various purposes; some were named, presumably after the donors 
them,—Absalon, Richard, Matthew, Wulfric, the directions 
the occasions and times which they were rung are very elaborate 
and fill several pages. the customary St. Augustine’s there 
list the measurements the church and the principal buildings and 
rooms the table weights, beginning with the 
pennyweight, equal thirty-two grains red wheat, good and full, 
taken from the middle the ear. For strewing the choir West- 
minster reeds from the marsh were used, being salt and more 
wholesome than ordinary reeds, the moisture from which would in- 
jurious the worshippers. The Thames fishermen dined the convent 
Westminster when they made their offering St. Peter’s salmon 
and St. Katharine’s Day the infirmarer ought, according ancient 
custom, present new oar the presiding officer the refectory, but 
this and many other ancient customs had the time the compilation 
the customary been carelessly allowed drop out use. the 
case all the publications the Henry Bradshaw Society the printing 
and execution leave nothing desired. Few, any, volumes treating 
medieval manners and customs surpass these value and interest, and 
all who read them must grateful the editor and the society for 


Recherches sur divers Services publics Siécle. 
Par Colonel Serres. Notices relatives 
(Paris: Picard. 1904.) 


volume not inferior painstaking erudition its predecessor, 
dealing with the thirteenth century, noticed this Review 1897, 
while the valuable material which unearths and elucidates more 
copious. some respects thankless task which the colonel has 
undertaken, for time and the Revolution have played with the 
documents illustrating the history French finance. many cases his 
task but demonstrate the futility hoping arrive any definitive 
conclusion even such important matters annual revenue and 
expenditure. But Borrelli does nothing else clears the way 
disproving the less baseless assertions his predecessors, 
including writers respectable reputation Boutaric, more 
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extensive study the original documents, and establishes substantial 
basis properly tested facts for the history French finance the 
early fourteenth century. The volume consists two parts. The first, 
‘La Comptabilité publique jusqu’au Régne Philippe 
VI,’ some sort continuation chapters and ii. vol. 
The second part, study ‘La Politique monétaire Philippe 
Bel,’ supplementary essay the subject published the Gazette 
Numismatique and reviewed tirage part this Review 
October 1903. The first part divided into three chapters, treating 
the documents connected with the financial administration, the 
relations between them, and the financial territorial divisions and the 
results the administration drawn from the study the system 
comptabilité. number appendices illustrate detail the continual 
changes financial divisions brought about alienations and acquisi- 
tions domain, the English wars, and other causes. 

Except for the omission the heading ‘Comptes Municipaux’ the 
classification documents adopted the previous volume adhered 
the first part, with the additional category the journals and 
the new treasury established the Louvre some time between 1287 
and 1295, which the end ousted the Temple from its position the 
royal bank and treasury, though the latter was re-established joint 
treasury royal ordinance for time late The chief thing 
note this first chapter the greater organisation and specialisation 
met with everywhere. find one the Cotentin censured for 
his want method rendering his accounts, and scheme laid down 
The receipts formerly classified under four six 
heads, are now under fifteen, while expenses are under eleven heads 
instead three. Under both the sénéchaux and the special 
receivers were appointed. The Chambre des Comptes acquired tradition 
and trained body clerks, whose business audit was protected from 
interruption royal ordinance forbidding them let any one come 
into their rooms who might disturb them. Their salaries were 1323 
fixed 400 livres year. body traditions and documentary matter 
for aiding them their work revision was collected the various 
memorials compiled industrious maitres like Saint-Just Jean 
Mignon, for which Borrelli refers the Essai Restitution des plus 
anciens Chambre des Comptes Petit (1899). Lists 
fiefs, provostships and hearths, provisions revenue from royal 
domain, and numerous other memoranda aided them the work re- 
vision. The most important period the work organisation and 
definition seems have been the reign Philip though the work 
was continued under his successor, Charles IV. The Lombard and 
Florentine bankers appear collectors taxes well contributors 
the shape tax their own goods. 

The system assignation expenses the revenue bailliages 
and sénéchaussées continued diminish the nett revenue from these 
The complications caused led its abolition 1316, but 
was restored, with certain safeguards, Normandy still remained 
the least encumbered the territorial divisions, bringing much 
all the bailliages France’ together, and consequence seems have 
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been utilised for the additional expenses which better internal govern- 
ment and more ambitious foreign policy forced upon the government. 
But local receipts were becoming more and more absorbed local ex- 
penses and Philip had rely, his struggle with Edward Eng- 
land and the Flemings, mainly special aids and the products his 
debasement the coinage. realised 1,200,000 livres from this last 
source 1298-9. The new aids, first left for collection the 
and sénéchaux, soon came collected special agents. The cost 
the royal household, which shared the general progress towards 
elaborateness oforganisation, became much greater, increasing, 
from 126,000 livres 1286 178,000 livres 1290, and was divided 
under more heads. Part this was due increase its personnel 
and splendour, part the debasement the coinage; for Philip did 
not, some writers have asserted, pay for his household necessaries 
bad money, but had suffer from the increase prices, which his various 
debasements the brought about, just much any one else. 
The new treasury the Louvre took over the work the old Temple, 
and means somewhat complicated system towrs compte 
acted kind clearing-house. was system employing written 
acknowledgments resembling that introduced the Italian merchants 
for transmitting large sums money great distances without sending 
actual coin any The official paid receipts into was reimbursed 
for expenses the treasury, keeping sort current account there. 
The treasury had its own journals and accounts well book called 
the ordinariwm, which was list the ordinary current expenses, 
such wages and pensions paid for the crown. had special 
cashier for payments coin, called the changewr, whose office increased 
importance time went till 1420 all payments were ordered 

The chapter the relations between the documents, attempting 
explain the workings the system, suffers from the 
mentary state the financial archives, but succeeds establishing 
most the links between the series documents previously 
mentioned. The third chapter the one which will attract most 
attention. Except the case the lists bailliages, 
and sénéchaussées its results are chiefly negative. Borrelli discredits 
all previous estimates revenue and expenditure, and the results 
which his industry has compiled from sources whose incomplete and 
fragmentary character has pointed out cannot regarded any 
sense final. Subject this reservation estimates the mean annual 
revenue France between 1286 and 1292 656,000 livres. 
1296 the extra taxation for the English war sent 1,468,000 
livres. the financial year 1298-9 estimates the revenue 1,659,000 
livres and the expenditure 1,325,000 livres. great reduction 
noticeable the average annual revenue from the from 810 livres 
510 livres between 1226 and 1305. the south the extension the 
royal power through the system pariages, bastides, and villenewves 
marked great increase the number and baylies, which 
some measure counterbalanced this. But the increase revenue 
the period came chiefly from extraordinary taxation—the hearth tax, 
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the denier pour livre, customs, and the tithes the clergy. 
The revenue from sources outside the fermes Toulouse doubled 
1294 and 1884. The description the changes which took place 
the bailliages and sénéchaussées the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, contained the text and tables, especially valuable. Most 
noteworthy are the numerous changes the administrative geography 
the regions bordering the English possessions, due successive cessions 
and reconquests. Indeed after 1259 the English and French had each 
seneschal Périgord and Quercy, owing intermingling and contested 
domains. the north the Gisors was continually suffering 
similar dismemberment between Normandy and The list 
prévotés requires correction the list for Longnon’s atlas 
adding Beaumont-Asniéres and Montlhéry. 

The essay ‘La Politique monétaire Philippe Bel’ defends 
Philip from the charge being roi faux monnayeur, pointing out 
that his action with regard the coinage has been greatly misrepresented. 
The twenty-two changes made him according Natalis Wailly 
reduce themselves six. The coinage was debased 1293-4, 1295-6, 
and and good money re-established 1306 and 1313. 
was not done, some writers assert, with elaborate attempts conceal- 
ment, nor did the king demand payment his own debts good money. 
Most the changes the value the coinage which Wailly 
noted were due variations the price silver. Philip’s motive, 
except 1293-4, seems have been raise money the profit 
coining. The royal treasury lost the payment its taxes, and lost 
again the re-establishment good money. But the debasement 
brought immediate profit large sum the king’s share the 
profits the minters, resembling certain extent the forced loans 
which Philip had also recourse from time time. Such measures were 
not without their disastrous economic effects, since prices did not once 
follow the changes the currency, and they caused riot Paris. 
The charge having fixed maximum price articles bought for the 
royal household also refuted. 


Papsttum Kirchenreform: vier Capitel zur Geschichte des 
ausgehenden Mittelalters. Von Professor der 
Marburg. Erster Band. (Berlin: Weidmann. 1908.) 


very able and interesting work many others, the result 
being driven backwards the course study. From the council 
Basel the author, whose research equal his ability, was driven back- 
ward that Constance, from Constance the Liberties the 
Gallican church (1407), with significant history between these limits. 
But whence arose these Gallican Liberties? The first part the present 
volume deals with the Avignon popes and reform programmes the 
fifteenth century, the second with the origin the Gallican Liberties. 
The first part not only admirable history the papal system from 
1800 onwards, but raises many interesting questions, fully dealt with 
the text, supported the ample and illustrative notes. The treatment 
expectancies, provisions (which some writers confuse), and dealings with 
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episcopal elections full and precise the important reigns Clement 
and John XXII have, they deserve, chapters themselves. 
character this latter pope reference may made subsequent articles 
the Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastique, and vi. 
Jean XXII fut-il avare?’ The writer these articles comes 
conclusion more favourable John than usually reached. 
Professor Haller shows the relation John’s financial schemes his 
conception the papal power, and distinguishes accurately between 
developments preceding institutions and novelties. (see 
seq.) are found first occasional income granted papal leave 

local prelates, but were converted Clement (1306) claim upon all 
benefices vacated promotion, apparently, however, only exacted the 
England and Scotland, and later systematised John XXII. 
The growth the system annates and other financial regulations 
clearly and fully traced (chapters the varying intensity 
complaints over different taxes and from different lands noted, 
England with its intense national feeling complaining much more than 

countries against reservations and provisions. rule even 
England the lower clergy, monks, and university teachers supported the 
papal system through which they benefited. Chapters iv. The Council 
Vienne ’), Marsilius and William Ockham Agostino Trionfo and 
Alvan ix. and The Reform Programme discuss the reaction. 
These chapters bring out clearly what will recognised most 
students, that the financial expedients the papacy are merely 
exhibition special field tendency centralisation, seen equally 
other fields. 

Several documents are fully ‘Squalores Curiae,’ 
‘Speculum Aureum,’ Modis Uniendi.’ Note 483 seq. deals fully 
with these. The ascription the chronicle Dietrich Engelhus the 
‘Speculum’ Albert Engelschalk, and some manuscripts the 
Portuguese writer, possibly Andreas Didaci Escobar, are also decided 
against. suggested that the may have been the joint 
production combined writers. Dietrich Niem (De Schismate, ii. 32, 
ed. Erler, 179) seems imply this; Sommerfeld (in the Zeitschrift 
fiir die Geschichte des Oberrheins, Neue Folge, xviii. 420, has 
published open letter’ Matthias Cracow rebutting charge 
heresy founded upon his confesses share the pro- 
duction, but attributes the main work certain weighty doctor laws 
well acquainted with But now Aureum’ 
connected with the ‘Squalores’? Dr. Haller rightly classes the latter 
occasional literary work, discursive rather than exact, which the 
hands theologian and lawyer can traced and their contributions 
separated the Speculum,’ the other hand, more closely reasoned and 
composed Dr. Haller ascribes the latter the legal con- 
tributor the Squalores,’ whose name naturally and prudently sup- 
pressed, even Matthias Cracow his letter. There are several 
interesting points authorship, raised and discussed incidentally. But 
very curious (although not noticed here) that Matthias Doering, the 
probable author the Confutatio’ (sometimes attributed Gregory 
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Heimburg), edited and continued the chronicle Dietrich Engelhus, 
wherein the authorship the fixed. Weare thus brought 
into touch with another celebrated anti-curial work, and the connexion 
(since Doering himself had been Basel) would seem strengthen the 
authority Dietrich’s passage the Doering, whose 
Liber Perplexorum Ecclesiae’ lost, was centre anti-papal activity. 
Many the threads this tangle meet Prague. The importance 
the schism watershed papal history freshly illustrated. The 
references throughout are serviceable, especially those Lemaire 
Angers (p.55) and Durand Mende (p. 58). But from the council 
Vienne until the schism there was long lull complaints against papal 
the bearings this fact are well indicated. 

The second part, which very full its treatment, deals with Galli- 
Gallicanism sprang, according the author, from the union 
two elements, the practical independence the English state church 
against the centralisation the curia and the theoretical opposition 
Parisian theologians against papal absolutism. the interest the 
analysis the F'rench element there can question, but the English 
origin more difficult believe, and the distinction between the English 
theory and practice should not forgotten. The work whole 
the greatest importance quite apart from this conclusion this result 


partly due its subject, but even more the combined knowledge and 


Part per Storia Italia.’) (Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano. 1905.) 


volume, which contains the last letters Coluccio’s life, not 
such direct historical interest its predecessors. Since the death 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti Florence and her secretary enjoyed period 
comparative rest. the appendix, however, printed letter 
earlier date (1391), with indignant reference alleged plot 
Visconti for Coluccio’s assassination. There are, moreover, echoes the 
days war. Coluccio apologises Bernardo Moglio for his long 
silence the ground that had not the heart write Bologna 
when she was under Viscontean servitude. explains Jacopo 
Manni that Florence unlikely recall her university the celebrated 
Sienese professor medicine, Francesco Casini, account his hostile 
expressions when capitano del popolo Siena, and his 
indeed—that would cure Vanni Appiano merely spite Florence. 
Casini himself explains that the salary would very low, for the 
state since the war could only grant 1,000 florins for the whole university. 
All the doctors Florence also would opposed Casini’s return. 
Scis enim; naturale hoc pluribus invidia quam 
acerrimis rodat dentibus quicquid eminet quicquidque mortalium 
estimatio celebrandwm censet. Omnia quidem que laudibus aliorum 
accedant, putant swis honoribus delibari. Coluccio’s kindliness 
well illustrated his care tempering this unpleasant information 
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with unstinted praise sample Casini’s commentary Aristotle’s 
Ethics, though honesty compels him close his letter with the criticism 
that Stagira was not Crete but Macedonia. 

More than quarter the volume occupied Coluccio’s defence 
the ancient poets and classical education against, first, Fra Giovanni 
Samminiato, and, secondly, against more formidable antagonist, the 
great preacher Fra Giovanni Dominici. much difficulty holding 
the scales even between the ultra-Christian and ultra-classical schools. 
two striking letters defends Petrarch against the fastidious 
classicism Poggio, who had taken the cudgels Niccoli belabour 
the poet, whose Latinity was not now date. Coluccio regards this 
onslaught one Florence’s tre corone unpatriotic, and stoutly holds 
the general superiority Christian pagan writers. noticeable 
that already castigates Poggio for the malice his tongue pen, 
unfortunately without any permanent result. Coluccio regarded Poggio 
and Leonardo Bruni intellectual children, and mourns over the 
irreparable loss which Florence had sustained their promotion 
papal service. This volume contains his letter congratulation 
Poggio, and his warm commendation Leonardo Innocent VII, both 
previously printed. examples Coluccio’s lighter touch may 
mentioned two letters written Leonardo 1405. The first describes 
acure the Bagni Morba, where submersion the chin twice 
day the boiling waters produced externally indeed agreeable 
humidity, but internally thirst dry, torturing, inextinguish- 
able and unexhaustive that the feats the greatest drinkers antiquity 
were surpassed perpetual draughts Garfagnana wine. The second 
condoles with Leonardo his illness Viterbo, where the only doctor 
was Jew, whose sole knowledge was drugs which men are killed, 
where all the wines were crude, strong, heady, and indigestible, where the 
confectionery was hard, stale, and dirty, and sugar scarce and lustreless. 
Coluccio prays that himself may never have doctor with more 
knowledge than that harmful drugs, for these least might avoided, 
and the utmost that could reasonably expected medicine was that 
should dono harm. knew only too well earlier life the gastronomic 
barbarism Viterbo, but neither Stoics nor even Epicureans made plea- 
sure consist sugar and confectionery. 

The editor’s admirable work now end, save for appendix, 
index, and general introduction. ARMSTRONG. 


Les Origines Réforme. ‘La France Moderne.’ 
Par Tour. (Paris: Hachette. 1905.) 


the first instalment what promises really great work. 
Its purpose lay firm foundation for the history the revolution 
which took the form wars religion, but was due, thinks the author, 
rather social and economic than religious causes. The pressure 
papal tyranny had never been less than the outbreak these wars, 
the abuses the clergy had before been fully great the new elements 
then were the concentration all the powers the defeudalised state 
national absolutism and the growth capitalism through the expan- 
sion commerce and credit: the alliance the absolute sovereign and 
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the capitalist formed the matrix modern France. This 
principle laid down, the evidence marshalled under three main heads— 
absolutism, economic revival, social evolution. The period treated 
the present volume lies between the close the English wars and the 
first few years the reign Francis This the most and 
probably the least known portion French internal history. And yet 
above all the formative period, that during which medieval France 
was growing into modern, for ‘the opening Francis I’s reign marks 
the definite orientation modern France.’ know other 
survey the relation the several classes French society each 
other and the crown which approaches this fulness and perspicuity. 
The French working man has been traced through the ages, and Paul 
Vaissiére’s entertaining book, Gentilshommes Campagnards 
cienne France, has done good service for the nobility. But such works 
necessarily isolate their subject, whereas Les Origines Réforme 
the upper and middle classes, the urban and rural lower classes are all 
brought into co-ordination. would, however, ungrateful forget the 
admirable, disproportionate, introduction Professor Erich Marcks’s 
torso Coligny, which composed somewhat similar lines. 

explaining the development absolutism the author lays especial 
stress the less obvious but all-important process which the crown 
directly nominated all offices France. the origin the 
bureaucracy which distinguishes French from all other history, and 
which has successfully survived its monarchical creator that out 
every twenty-five adult males one said still sit stool and 
govern his fellow citizens. Very interesting also the account the 
pulverisation provincial autonomy, quite apart from the absorption 
the larger fiefs. the king preserved some provincial Estates, ruled 
them through his ministers. The great provincial offices became merely 
titular the effective rulers, the lieutenant-governors, could suppressed 
pleasure, while the governors were absentee courtiers. Provincial 
parliaments acted royal legal colonies, ousting both Estates and 
governors from administration. Alien lawyers and alien clergy, agents 
the central government, superseded the natural provincial chiefs and 
rendered local resistance hopeless. The own allies, the munici- 
palities, were also his victims. dominated their elections, suffering 
only rich and orderly candidates, mostly lawyers royal officials presided 
their councils and determined their policy threats and bribery. 
The crown interfered their justice and police, their taxation and public 
works, their charities and sanitation; manipulated their budgets, 
and under Francis even appointed controller for every city. The 
nation bore with this monarchical encroachment, because the crown 
alone seemed able give order and national independence, and these 
Louis XII added justice, prosperity, and for time economy. Modera- 
tion was the note his government; while rejecting permanent organised 
representation consulted public opinion legislation, economic 
measures, even foreign policy. The stock loyalty accumulated 
under Louis XII lasted out the oppressive reigns Francis and 
Henry II. 


The book economic revival opens with glowing description the 
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outburst enterprise which followed the English wars. the close, 
however, the fifteenth century reaction had set against the free- 

dom individual activity. Free labour was giving place regulation 

the trades, spontaneous indeed, but encouraged the crown. 

Royalty and bourgeoisie combined crush outside competition with the 

trades. Commerce underwent similar reaction. The particularism 
the French provinces soon raised cry for the reimposition provincial 

eustoms and the protection provincial products. Aliens who had been 

generously welcomed after the wars were now subjected harassing dis- 
abilities. Liberal commercial treaties were superseded navigation 

laws, tendency favoured the economic isolation caused Louis 
last war. Under Francis mercantilist theory held essential 
protect the national gold reserves all costs against Spain. Protection 

reached its climax Duprat’s scheme for the prohibition all payments 

specie for foreign goods. This was, indeed, too strong for some towns 

and provinces, which thus found themselves deprived their prime 

materials, but their remonstrances, Barrillon states, were put 
leather bag and never heard more. The general result was that 

merchants and tradesmen became tools the state, the very right sell 
work being privileges revocable the crown will. nationalisme 
politique entrainait nationalisme économique: pas vers 

nation, mais bien contraire vers cette prodigieuse excroissance 
qui, pour tout diriger, aspirait tout envahir. 

Attention will certainly directed the relations church and 
state the period under review. before the Concordat the state 
completely controlled the personnel, the jurisdiction, the finances the 
church. Each bishop was isolated his there was power 
association,- and therefore none legislation. Even refusal the 
sacrament, fees for marriage burial, the authenticity relics, the 
editing missals, the very tails bishop’s coat were matters for the 
state. wide gulf separated upper and lower clergy. The former 
were individually wealthy and important, for they formed fact section 
the bureaucracy, sitting the parliaments, the chambres des comptes, 
and the royal council, presiding over provincial Estates, and governing the 
provinces, almost monopolising diplomacy. The nobles are represented 
being complete decadence, political and economic. They had upheld 
constitutional principles, but war the only argument, and had 
therefore discredited them. Since 1484 their sole object was maintain 
their own immunities against king and towns. They were ruined 
wars and the extravagance court life, their own vanity and litigious- 
ness, the unceasing rivalry the lawyers. They were losing hold 
the army, administration, even the land, for the inability buy out 
the younger sons led the disintegration estates. Their incomes 
were stationary, whereas between 1500 and 1520 the mysterious rise 
prices nearly doubled the cost living. There were few alternatives but 
marry bourgeoise take service with the court. 

striking contrast were the wealth and power the upper 
the author’s favourite theme. the manufacturing section some sort 
equality was preserved the rigorous trade restrictions. But the 
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commercial houses went ahead unhindered, establishing corners 
and speculating differences quite modern fashion. Lending money 
the nobles, they bought their best properties cheap, built the finest 
palaces France, were almost the creators the French Renaissance. 
They fraudulently farmed the royal revenues the corruption officials 
they monopolised the currency, that the government was their mercy 
masters the supply the precious metals, they were masters France. 
Judicature and finance were their hands, for the administrative clergy, 
who might seem their rivals, were recruited from their ranks. 
their very climax came their fall with the ruin the death, 
the author well says, not man but system. Their place was, 
however, taken the hardier aristocracy lawyers whom Canossa ealls 
the fourth estate, destined curb the pretensions the nobles and the 
turbulence the populace. The ennoblement this upper 
commercial judicial, unfortunately never brought classes together. 
The new nobles did not educate the old, who the end despised them, 
while they isolated themselves from their own class and exaggerated 
their privileges and immunities. The crown winked this abuse, 
because they were its devoted servants, bound the power which 
conferred and the pride which satisfied. 

was easy for become noble, but almost impossible 
for artisan become The rise wages had not kept 
pace with that prices, and the poor suffered especially from the corner- 
ing necessities. The crown occasionally came their aid, especially 
Paris, where discontent might become dangerous, but rule aided 
the bourgeoisie keep them under. They were not always silent, but 
clamoured sometimes for reform the municipality, often for freedom 
labour, cheaper food and clothing, shorter hours pay. Strikes 
were common, and actual revolts not unknown. Beneath the regular 
trades were the casual labourers, who began constitute danger. 
Troops unemployed and half-employed were hustled from town 
town, settling finally the very biggest, especially Paris, where 
vagabondage became menace public order. Poorhouses, foundling 
hospitals, benefit societies, and municipal doles only increased the 
attractiveness being unemployed, for they confounded those who 
sought work with those who shunned it. The conditions labour were 
permanently out gear, and this, observed, was due not excessive 
individualism but excessive state control. 

The volume concludes with chapter the social influence 
intellectual culture, showing how the schools and even the lesser 
universities fell under secular municipal control, while their programme 
was regulated the interest the bowrgeoisie and the professional classes. 
The University Paris lost its democratic character and fertility ideas. 
The colleges originally intended for the poor were now monopolised 
men easier circumstances; indeed, the higher fees the university 
excluded the lower classes. Masters Arts became oligarchy and their 
chairs hereditary and realisable property. The universities were now 
machine for the distribution their function was recruit and 
train the intellectual mandarinate which was rule both state and 
church. The divorce between culture and the people was completed 
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humanism, admirably suited the refined and cultivated upper 
bourgeoisie. humanism monarchy found willing servant, and with 
Francis may almost said have mounted the throne. Political 
thought had real care for the people: the ideal was that the 
Institutio Principis Erasmus, the education the virtuous tyrant. 

The only hole which feel competent pick mere surface scratch. 
The author twice gives the protection French alum cause the 
rupture between Louis XII and Julius II. This alum was discovered 
1507, and duty imposed papal alum from Tolfa 1508. This, 
however, did not prevent the intimate alliance Cambrai. Total pro- 
hibition did not follow until 1512, when the rupture was already complete, 
and was therefore not cause but consequence. Salt rather than alum 
was the real offender. The duke Ferrara Louis success was 
freed from the salt monopoly Venice, and obtained for his salt-pans 
Comacchio contract for the supply Lombardy. But Julius had 
simultaneously acquired the rival Venetian pans Cervia. Chigi, who 
farmed the papal salt, claimed reduction rent this acquired monopoly 
was not maintained. did, indeed, also farm the Tolfa alum, but this 
was affected later. 

Acceptance all the author’s conclusions will doubtless not universal. 
His pessimistic view the nobility opposed the breezy optimism 
Vaissiére’s Gentilshommes Campagnards. The statements the 
disappearance free labour may thought too sweeping, for the field 
very wide, and this question depended much differences trade 
locality. too the condition the peasantry was not uniformly 
prosperous. With provinces particularist the French one district 
may well beacentury behind another. But, making allowance for this, 
difficult resist the strength the evidence adduced, and impossible 
deny the skill with which brought bear, and the admirable 
lucidity thought and style. less literary hands the wealth data 
would bewildering, but under Imbart Tour’s guidance the 
reader has excuse for confusion, while his attention riveted the 
masterly art exposition. ARMSTRONG. 


Les Sources Inédites Maroc, 1580 1845. Par 
Comte Henry Premiére Série, Tome (Paris: Leroux. 
1905.) 


had been the intention Castries write history Morocco 
since the close the middle ages; examination published sources, 
however, quickly showed him the impossibility the task. the 
words his preface, pour certaines époques matiére historique 
défaut, absolument défaut dans les ouvrages imprimés, l’on peut affirmer 
qui soit comparable celle Maroc. Instead, therefore, 
now gives the first series volumes destined make the 
writing history Morocco possible, taking for his model the 
Coleccion Documentos inéditos, that has done much elucidate 
Spanish history, and eschewing the system adopted our Calendars 
State Papers. Castries prints all documents full and the 
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otherwise, rule, not. But the student will have little difficulty 
finding his way through the Spanish, Portuguese, Italian state papers, 
for very full summary French prefixed each; and the 
explanatory notes are copious. The terminal dates the 
Inédites are given above, from the title page, and the author divides the 
period into three series, which the first deals with the Saadi dynasty 
from 1580 1660, while the second and third series will together 
devoted the Filali dynasty and close with the year 1845, when treaties 
now force delimitated Algeria from the empire the Shereefs. For 
his documents Castries has ransacked the archives France, 
England, and the Low Countries, and the present volume the first 
those dealing with his work the various libraries France (for 
astonishing note the number different places that have yielded good 
results his indefatigable search) and this has given state 
papers. The volume provided with sufficiency good maps 
elucidate the tenor the documents. 

These, subject matter, range over every variety topic; and the 
most interesting, perhaps, relate the great battle Kasr-el-Kebir, 
fought August 1578, when the king Portugal, Don Sebastian, 
having been slain, nearly the whole the Portuguese nobility, who had 
gallantly followed him his mad attempt conquer Morocco, capitu- 
lated the infidel. noteworthy fact, Castries points out, 
that official accounts the national disaster were published the 
time either Portugal Spain. The two earliest are those Centellas 
and Nieto, both which originally appeared French translations. 
The Portuguese original the first, written Joachim Centellas, 
has never yet been discovered, while the original Spanish Fray Luis 
Nieto remained unpublished for 300 years, and first saw the light 
1891—though the French translation the same had been printed 
1579 and that Centellas 1578, the very year the battle. The 
reason this conspiracy silence not far seek. those days 
was not deemed incumbent for the sake historic truth make public 
national defects and deficiencies. The fact that many nobles had 
surrendered the infidel and not died fruitless attempt avenge 
their king was not gratifying the pride the Portuguese; and 
Spain was business theirs—at least doubtless Philip opined, 
and that prudent monarch had thereupon taken possession the throne 
his ill-fated nephew, default male issue the direct line. the 
value the two contemporary accounts above named Castries has 
much say, and the latter half his volume devoted republishing 
and annotating these, supplementing their deficiencies some half- 
dozen other early narratives, notably the Captif Portugais’ 
and the Relation Captif the Relation Palma Cayet,’ 
though this great importance for the details the battle, 
find early mention the current popular belief that Don Sebastian had 
not truth lost his life Kasr-el-Kebir, and the writer expresses con- 
siderable doubt the identity the body which the Shereef finally 
sent back Philip for royal burial. The Portuguese folk, well 
known, never believed that Don Sebastian had perished, and for long 
years looked his return free his native land from the hated Spanish 
yoke. 
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Southampton Court Leet Records, 1550-1577. Vol. Part Tran- 
(Southampton: Gilbert. 1905.) 


Tue Rev. excellent History Southampton, published 
gave the public idea the value the records this borough. 
Southampton Record Society has been formed, with view the 
systematic publication the originals, and has begun its work 
issuing portion the court leet records, carefully edited Professor 
and Mrs. Hearnshaw. The annual assembly the great leet court was 
held the Cutthorn, circular entrenched mound, surrounded trees, 
situated the northern limit the borough boundary, not far from the 
site the gallows, and picture the site adorns the cover the 
volume. The great assembly the law day, held once, twice, three 
times year, was many boroughs held outside the gates, perhaps, 
Cambridge, account the size the assembly but the remoteness 
the Southampton meeting-place from the inhabited area may point 
the holding court for area one time larger than that the 
borough and its fields. The presentments made the court leet the 
sixteenth century have not great deal that new tell us, for they 
conform pattern which familiar; but the Southampton present- 
ments have not only abundant local interest, but are expressed with 
unusual vivacity language. The townspeople opposed the action the 
aldermen admitting men Jersey and Guernsey the burgess roll, 
and the jury presentment ventured present’ the threat that the 
names these foreigners’ were not put off the roll then will you 
strike all our names out your books, and [we shall] commit all the 
charges the town into your hands. speak not this for nothing, 
but for that their occupying (employment) and craft will the decay 
our occupying.’ Pressure could brought bear means these pre- 
sentments thoroughly democratic way even very close’ boroughs. 
Presentments and new bye-laws reissues old bye-laws stand side side 
the pages the paper book which contains the record single leet.’ 
For any debt due the town the mayor had had power without any 
process law compel the debtors imprisonment pay their debt 
‘agree’ for it. The jurors wished see the old law revived, that these 
levies might enable the poor escape from having contribute towards 
Many entries concern the state the water supply, which 
‘ought common for the poor for the rich one man had closed 
conduit, the poverty can have water but atthe pleasure Tom 
his fool and his maidens.’ The fear water-poisoning 1569 led the 
leet jury desire the locking the conduit heads. ‘lord misrule’ 
able for the removal from the streets wandering hogs. The leet jury 
presented the hanging the clothes sick and pocky’ people upon the 
rails the town ditches, and once year gave tongue many other 
complaints which find utterance the local newspaper 
correspondence directed the officers health. The editors have 
judiciously curtailed the too frequent entries which show that the town 
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council took action, efficient action, redress the presented 
grievances. 

Although the population reckoned under 3,000 1589, the town 
had high ideas the pomp which the mayor and aldermen and officers 
should display their official dress. The aldermen’s, sheriffs’, and bailiffs’ 
wives were match their husbands and wear ‘train gowns scarlet,’ 
furred and lined, partlets and girdles, and gold chains about their necks. 
The interesting and minute description printed Mr. Davies reissued 
this volume. The text accompanied full-size facsimile, with 
key. The forms chosen for the expansion some the trade names 
are open question. that sufficient support will 
enable the society begin work upon Oak Book.’ 

Mary 


Studien zur Geschichte des Aufstandes. 
Von Dr. Marx. (Leipzig: Duncker Humblot. 1902.) 


preface these studies gives account their genesis. They were 
the fruit critical investigation Dr. Marx the first part the 
well known Mémorial des Troubles des Pays-Bas Roi 
Joachim Hopperus. The narrative the Frisian privy councillor, who, 
from his official position, was intimately acquainted with the inner 
political history the period which wrote, covers the years 
1559-64. The present volume contains independent and detailed 
examination the whole course events during the five troubled years, 
beginning with the peace Cateau-Cambrésis and ending with the fall 
Granvelle, traversed the Hopperian Mémorial. 
introduction the history the revolt the Netherlands these 
studies are admirably complete, and their usefulness greatly increased 
elaborate set critical footnotes, referring original authorities 
and forming continuous commentary upon the text. These notes 
give evidence much careful research into the vast mass published 
contemporary records and documents, and sober balanced judgment. 
The nature the contents may gathered from the headings the 
chapters, each which forms more less complete study itself 
particular situations groups events, follows The Governmental- 
Political Organisation the ii. The Religious-Ecclesias- 
tical Organisation the iii. ‘The Situation the Nether- 
lands the First Year the Reign King Philip;’ iv. Nether- 
lander Aristocracy and their Opposition against the Government The 
Opposition against the New Bishoprics;’ vi. Netherlands and the 
Spanish Intervention France; The Relations the Netherlander 
Aristocracy with France and Germany vii. The Counter-Efforts the 
Opposition, Simon Renard against Fate the New 
Bishoprics, especially Brabant ix. ‘The Fall All 
these are full valuable material, but err perhaps being crowded with 
too much detail. Special praise may given the treatment the 
‘bishoprics’ question chapters and viii., or, smaller episode, 
the section dealing with Simon Renard, pp. 316-44, excellent. This 
volume may indeed consulted throughout with profit even those 
most familiar with the subject, but its limitations are best seen 
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comparison with the luminous and masterly study the late Professor 
Fruin, Het voorspel van den tachtigjarigen which goes over the 
same ground. There sureness touch and clearness insight 
about Fruin’s work which only comes when profound knowledge, 
acquired slowly, has been thoroughly assimilated. the same time 
Dr. Marx’s work thoroughly sound, free from bias, and conscientiously 
accurate. The exhaustive references and quotations from 
authorities every page enable readers test for themselves the 
correctness the author’s statements and deductions, and furnish the 
means for forming judicial estimate the motives and actions the 
chief personages the opening act the Netherland drama. There 
index, but excellent table contents, which follows the preface, 
supplies its place. clearly drawn and very complete. 


EDMUNDSON. 


History the Post-Reformation Catholic Missions Oxfordshire, 
with Account the Families Connected with Them. Mrs. 
Bryan (London: Frowde. 1906.) 


interesting attempt collect all the memorials the Roman 
catholic missions Oxfordshire from the time Queen Elizabeth 
the present day should considerable service local historians 
Mrs. Stapleton has had access number records the religious 
orders, some which, would appear (though she does not explicitly 
say so), are still manuscript. She has also searched the ordinary 
authorities for any facts which might illustrate the local personal 
history, and she has used the Reports the Royal Historical Manuscripts 
Commission pity she has not referred the manuscripts them- 
selves, which frequently contain fuller information than she inserts her 
book. The result great deal information, both statistical and 
gossipy, beginning with the capture Edmund Campion Lyford (which, 
the way, not Oxfordshire all, and only one who takes small 
account distance could called near Bampton’) down the closing 
the mission Eynsham 1898—that is, least, the latest date have 
noticed. The book useful correct authors who are less well informed, 
Swyncombe. pity, the way, that Mrs. Stapleton does not 
collect one place all her information about this family, dwell 
little upon their Portuguese connexion, state when the branch which 
had become Roman catholic ceased so. The Swinbrook branch 
does not seem have varied from the national church: the death its 
last member recorded the first number the Warwickshire 
Advertiser, January 1806. Mrs. Stapleton does not exactly confine 
herself members her own communion. She seems times take 
all nonjurors belonging the Roman obedience, without finding any 
evidence some particular cases. regard the daughters Thomas 
Howard, first earl Berkshire, she infers that, ‘as there every 
reason believe that they were very intimately mixed with catholics, 
not themselves entirely phrase not quite understand— 
‘there can reason doubt the existence the chapel and all 
belonging Ewelme House.’ The ladies were the very 
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able Elizabeth, countess Banbury,' whose illegitimate issue claimed the 
title down the nineteenth century, and the equally disreputable Frances, 

countess Essex and afterwards Somerset. But well per- 

sons have interesting careers recorded this book: such the old Dolphin 

Inn Oxford, shown Loggan’s view St. John’s College 1673, 

where Romanists seem have clustered, and two the clergy least 

have died. 1773 Bishop Hornyold gave the Oxfordshire statistics 

catholics, missioners, this included the whole county.’ 

About 1808 there are said have been still seven chapels, but only five 

priests. The numbers the present time are not given, and diffi- 

cult collect them from Mrs. Stapleton’s book, but some the chapels 

mentioned 1808 seem have been closed. Hardwick, for example, had 
its last priest the extraordinary Mr. Samuel Corbishley, who kept school 

and used wake the boys the middle the night sprinkling them 

liberally with holy water, and who died 


Letters and the Elizabethan John Conybeare, 
Schoolmaster Molton, Devon, 1580, and Swimbridge, 1594. 
With Notes and Fragment Autobiography the Very Rev. 


Edited ConyBEARE, M.A. (London: 
Frowde. 1905.) 


the title this book seems promise much interest 
the material Elizabethan education, its emphasis rather the 
pietas ancestral detail. many ways careful production. 
The manuscripts John Conybeare’s commonplace book, far 
his, are edited with textual punctiliousness. The notes are keenly alive 
when biographical information can gleaned with regard any one 
mentioned, and the introductory remarks are clearly labour love. 
More than quarter the 157 pages text taken with purely 
family matters, some cases very distantly connected with the John 
Conybeare Elizabethan schoolmaster. The autobiography that given 
that the editor’s grandfather, Dean Conybeare, who apparently had 
pasted the old manuscripts John Conybeare the pages note-book 
and this connexion brings the dean, who lived from 1787 1857, into 
the book Elizabethan letters and exercises. 

Not only, however, much included that has bearing Eliza- 
bethan education, but, what still more disappointing, some the 
materials for its history The editor explains his introduc- 
tion that has omitted the major part the rhetorical theses 
wanting interest.’ prints, however, some schoolboys’ letters 
both English and Latin, the recommendation schoolmaster for 
post, and some other letters. Then there are medical recipes, and list 
dangerous days for anybody fall sick upon,’ extracts from Beza, and 
from historical dictionary, and texts relative the duties bishops and 
deacons. There copy epistle Latin from John Nicholas 
Sir Owen Hopton, governor the Tower London, announcing the 
former have made his recantation from catholicism. There 


See Heylin’s Help English History, ed. 1773, pp. 161, 443, and Collins’s 
Extinct Peerage, ii. 24. 
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interesting collection adagia, taking thirty-two pagesof the book. The 
adagia are given Latin, but English rendering (and often comment) 
added. They bring mind Sturm’s remark that proverbs serve 
increase the copia verborum the pupil, sharpen his wit and 
add singular charm his conversation. John Conybeare’s manu- 
script excerpts are written out from Susenbrotus. The editor includes the 
title the table contents, but omits the passages contained the 
commonplace books his text. However his introduction tells 
that the excerpts Susenbrotus are from printed editions this 
long disused but excellent manual.’ should prefer, confess, 
see the nature the excerpts (so note what appealed the Eliza- 
bethan schoolmaster) rather than merely learn the editor’s view 
Susenbrotus. But since offers this appreciation Susenbrotus 
may perhaps quote contrary view from recent book, speaking the 
same Epitome Troporum Susenbrotus: is,’ says this other 
‘almost the worst example know the once dreadful error and waste 
time education teaching barren names only.’ With two such 
opposite views before Susenbrotus there would distinct interest 
seeing what was exactly Susenbrotus that induced John Cony- 
beare convey him into his commonplace book. the other hand 
the editor supplies with the correspondence John Conybeare asking 
for licence from the bishop Exeter schoolmaster his diocese. 
For this, and such other glimpses which are obtained the book 
the educational practice 1580-1594, gladly welcome the book. 
Among the exercises the most important the theological exercise 
Edward Anne Oxford, 1578. The editor suggests that John 
Conybeare wrote the theological thesis for Edward Anne, though 
fellow first Corpus Christi and then All Souls’ College latter 
ought have been able write himself. Possibly invoked the aid 
his schoolmaster, young scholar fresh from Oxford, because his own 
Latin was grown rusty.’ The one clear point that have before 
successful theological thesis. Some shorter theological exercises are 
referred to. The following are among the subjects 
sancti sint invocandi 


sacerdos possit remittere peccata 
liceat iurare 


have seen that the major part the rhetorical exercises are omitted, 
but the following are among the subjects named 

Quid est veritas? Quid mendacium 

Felicitas activa praestantior est felicitate contemplativa. 

Latin verses on: Vivat Regina. 

Latin Discipulus orat ludendi veniam. 

Latin quatrain: Animi boni rari sunt. 


authoritas philosophorum sit veritati rebus philosophicis anteferenda 
Nemo hac vita felix. 


monarchia sit optimus Reip: 

melius praesint suo freti consilio quam qui amicorum consiliis adiuti 
omnia appetant bonum 

Discipulis 1568. 

Labor omnia vincit improbus. superbiam. 

Non nobis solum nati sumus Sed reip: posteris. 


Nova Solyma, 255. 
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the material afforded this volume get references any 
the school books employed. There is, course, much more material 
got Elizabethan schoolmaster like John Stockwood. But then 
was schoolmaster Sir Andrew Judd’s school Tunbridge, school 
close touch with London. would particularly valuable find 
out from contemporary sources the work done country grammar 
school. Thesis-writing Latin clearly was feature John Cony- 
beare’s school. But these particular theses his commonplace book 
presumably were models for boys imitate. would still more 
valuable see the boys’ own exercises, but with neither the models nor 
the imitations before have content ourselves with naming the 
subjects. Foster 


Lettres Catherine Médicis. Publiées par Comte 
sur France.’) (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1905.) 


volume contains 586 Catherine Médicis’s letters, concluding 
with the last her life, which dated December 1588, twenty-nine 
days before she died. They continue give evidence her phenomenal 
mental and physical activity. The growing weight years and em- 
bonpoint, the pressure almost chronic failure and disappointment 
had not swamped the buoyant spirit. Her untiring pen would still run 
midnight. All the details administration, military, financial, and 
diplomatic, fell her share. Her knowledge, moreover, such details 
was the itinerary her that for these three last 
years, which the editor prints, would prove that she possessed know- 
ledge France which few Frenchmen could boast. Catherine may 
justly claim place the side Charles and Louis one the 
hardest working sovereigns that France has known. Comparative rest 
indeed, but not her own seeking, came some four months before her 
death. September 1588 Henry III suddenly dismissed Villeroy, 
Belliévre, and his other confidential ministers she must have realised that 
her last and most difficult task, the reconciliation her son with Henry 
Guise, had failed. There are fact only twenty-three letters written 
within this period, and they are almost exclusively friendly formal 
missives foreign powers. 

‘The editor his brief, business-like introduction divides the corre- 
spondence into three main groups—the fruitless negotiations with. 
Navarre, the war 1587, and the barricades Paris, which latter 
must taken include the thorny negotiations which Catherine con- 
after the king’s flight, until she persuaded her son and Henry 
Guise meet once more. these groups may added the winning 
over the duke Nevers, which she evidently had much heart, and 
considerable correspondence with the grand duke Tuscany and 
Pisani, relating her succession the family property her father, 
which Margaret Parma had enjoyed life interest. There are not 
more than one two references her daughter Margaret, and singularly 
few the duke seizure Saluzzo, considered how 
greatly public opinion was excited this. interesting letter 
November 1587 instructs Longlée discover the real destination 
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the Armada, pour que bien telz preparatifs font que pour 
amuser les regardans les vraies intentions desseigns. 
Another May 1588 informs her son that Philip had asked leave 
provision his ships French ports, which she had replied that 
had already taken Brest. Until the Armada sailed she evidently 
believed that Elizabeth would come understanding with Philip 
the expense both her own protégé, Don Antonio Portugal, and the 
Netherlanders for elle est cowstwmiere preférer tousjours ses affaires 
celles d’autruy, depens ses voisins, plustost face 
desire. Abundant evidence forthcoming the financial ex- 
haustion the government, the opposition, and the peasantry, who first 
had pay taxes the crown and then again Navarre. The king 
could not even pay the manager his haras Meung either his wages 
the keep his horses. Catherine once exclaimed that all would 
well she had much money Philip curious turn the 
financial wheel since the day when Charles asked Francis how much 
money could raise from his subjects, and the reply came, much 
want.’ 
Catherine’s varying moods naturally find expression her numerous 
letters. Accustomed from youth temporise and turn away wrath 
soft answers, she yet has note righteous indignation, vibrating her 
replies the impertinent intervention the landgrave Hesse and 
other German princes, and the menaces Bernardino Mendoza, 
whom she detested. When Villeroy was traduced she wrote fury that 
she were man, and the traducer were sufficient quality, she would give 
him the lie the sword’s point: was the and his rope 
should take her answer, proved woman she would just say 
two words which she would remember all her life she lived 
hundred. Occasionally her most confidential letters there accent 
despair, sense the wrath God brooding over the kingdom, but this 
soon gives place courageous optimism. Her natural cheerfulness was, 
indeed, the one compensation her life. There personal reference 
this when she hears that the young queen was for once gay and 
happy with her husband. The result this gaiety, she hopes, may 
the much needed for see how many children God has given 
pour pas melencolyque.’ stay the king’s flight and 
face the leaguers all their strength proof considerable courage. 
She boldly declined recognise the new des marchands and 
échevins illegally elected the revolution, insisting full and free 
assembly the citizens instead leaguer caucus. She seems really 
have believed that the true inclination the city was for the king and not 
She spoke her mind Guise and his captains when she found 
the Porte Saint-Honoré closed her face, preventing her promenade 
the Tuileries. Good nature shown many requests behalf 
subordinates political importance. She earnestly begs that the 
doctor who had faithfully attended his last illness should 
receive his her very last letter expresses regret Miron’s retirement 
from office plea illness, and ends with promise anything 
her power give him pleasure. 
The appendix comprises ordinances and commissions relating 
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the attempted reconciliation with Navarre, documents concerning the 
succession the Medici property, with schedule its value, few 
letters Catherine, mainly from members the house Lorraine, and 
interesting memoranda grievances from the corporation Abbeville, 
together with her reply these and similar petition from Bourges. 
concludes with Catherine’s will and the funeral panegyric Renaud 
Beaune, archbishop Bourges, who may almost called the 
inventor the modern French funeral oration. were possible 
forget St. Bartholomew’s Eve would easy endorse the preacher’s 
praises. Elle exposé personne ses moyens tout son 
entendement, pour composer pacifier les affaires, faict plusieurs voyages 
nagueres advenu ence elle est employée, sorte 
pas tenu elle que tous les affaires esté conduicts bonne fin. 
But neither the kingdom nor the decadent progeny the Valois could 
saved this industrious, healthy Italian woman, forte saine 
constitution, corps beau, belle taille habitude. 


Calendar State Papers, Ireland (Adventurers), 1642-1659. Edited 
B.A. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1903.) 
Calendar State Papers, Ireland, 1647-1660; Addenda, 1625-1660. 
Edited B.A. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 

1903.) 


Mr. rather commiserated than blamed for the form 
which these two volumes appear, viz. one thin volume 444 pages and 
one monster volume 975 pages. The experience has gained has, 
hope, convinced him the desirability future thoroughly investi- 
gating his material before beginning print. evident that has 
striven his best, and our chief objection limited the prefaces, 
which are far too prolix. Instead confining himself rigidly 
explanation the documents calendared, required rule his 
instructions, Mr. Mahaffy has attempted all through deal with the 
general course events Ireland. This was not all necessary, for 
though the documents here calendared may described relating 
Ireland the bulk them did not originate there. The consequence 
that though the prefaces show evidence much careful research 
they are overburdened with irrelevant matter that their real value 
not likely apparent any but the professional student. For 
the rest, have said, Mr. Mahaffy has done his work well. 
downright mistakes perhaps the worst cross reference from Tyrone, 
earl ‘O’Neill, Hugh’ (pp. 68, 69, 108, 111). The person 
meant was, course, Hugh’s son John, commonly called the conde 
Tirone. Orcier (p. 61) should Danells (p. 84) mistake for 
paces’ (p. 129) does not mean ‘spaces the modern name 
Olderfleet (p. 180) Larne; the request, the same page, Captain 
James Tobin ‘to empowered make three knights baronets’ unin- 
name Oldstone (p. 163) Clough; ‘manning’ (p. 215) should 
‘manuring,’ the sense cultivating; Erinscattary (p. 261) ought 
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Eniscattery (now Scattery Island); Enysmacdorne (p. 892) Inis- 
mic-an-duirn, island forming one the group opposite the Rosses 
co. Donegal Fina (p. 808) not co. Clare, but Finnea co. Westmeath. 
The index could many instances with advantage little more pre- 
cise, as, e.g., ‘Annandale, John, earl of,’ should have cross reference 
Murray,’ Bedford, Jasper, earl of,’ ‘De Hatfield,’ and Down, Henry, 
bishop of,’ Leslie.’ Finally Mr. Mahaffy has objectionable habit 
sprinkling his pages with notes interrogation. Does mean that the 
word queried illegible that the fact questionable, are. they (as 
half suspect) merely private marks his own? wish also that 
would pay more attention than has rule his instructions, 
which requires original dates given the close each entry. 

Taken together these two volumes represent volumes 266 
the Irish series, with appendix drawn from the Domestic series. 
The order which the documents are arranged somewhat arbitrary 
but Mr. Mahaffy has not improved matters selecting volumes 288-802 
for separate treatment. These volumes, tells us, papers re- 
lating the adventurers for lands Ireland, which will calendared 
future volume.’ Putting aside the fact that the ‘future volume’ 
appeared several months before the other, fail see why, after having 
preserved the series far unbroken, should have thought desirable 
calendar these volumes separately, seeing that half the Adventurer 
papers are the other volume. The following example, taken 
random, will show what mean: April and July 1642 Colonel 
Ralph Ashton, Middleton, Lancashire, M.P., subscribed his 
own name and those the Rev. Ashton, Henry Wrigley, Peter Holt, 
Peter Seddon, Adam Gaskell, and Richard Wroe, under the act March 
1642 for raising 1,000,000/. the security two and half million 
acres lands Ireland. The facts are set forth the Adventurers 
volume, pp. 225-6. power attorney granted the above named 
Henry Ashurst, Watling Street, London, appear before the Com- 
mittee Claims Grocers’ Hall, draw for lands that amount, 
together with the proceedings which lands were assigned them the 
barony Connello, co. Limerick, appear the other volume, pp. 430, 
440, 458, 510; and with the rest the Adventurers. 

The documents themselves are rather miscellaneous sort; but 
they are capable being grouped under four general heads—(1) orders 
the committee both houses for Irish affairs, sitting Derby House 
(2) orders the Irish committee sitting Westminster; (3) documents 
relating the adventurers for lands Ireland; (4) miscellaneous cor- 
respondence. Mr. Mahaffy more than once bewails the fact that the 
documents has here calendared afford little information the 
course events Ireland itself. The fact that far the greater 
number them owe their origin the exceptional circumstances created 
the direct intervention the Long Parliament the affairs Ireland, 
consequence the Irish rebellion. They are the counterpart the 
documents preserved the Carte collection and the Public Record 
Office, Dublin. Their importance indisputable enabling 
understand the working the machinery which the policy known 
its issue the Cromwellian settlement was carried into execution. 
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This what meant saying just now that though relating Ire- 
land they did not originate there. Mr. Mahaffy has spent much pains, 
and good purpose, distinguishing between the different functions 
the two committees for Irish affairs. have nothing particular 
add this respect, but from constitutional point view seems 
desirable examine the whole subject English interference Irish 
affairs little more closely than has. 

Under the Tudor sovereigns, beginning with Henry VIII, the govern- 
ment Ireland had rested the last instance nominally with the sovereign 
and privy council, practically with the secretary was Wolsey, 
Cromwell, Burghley, Sir Robert Cecil that regulated the course 
Irish This system had continued into Stewart times. But 
when the plantation Ulster was set foot was felt desirable 
have the assistance legal advice arranging the details Accord- 
ingly number commissioners, called the commissioners for Irish 
affairs, consisting mainly law officers the crown, who had personal 
acquaintance with Ireland, were appointed. This commission, sitting 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, was purely consultative body outside the 
privy council. whole worked beneficially for Ireland, especially 
the matter the plantations, and should noticed that was 
its advice that the the London Society was confiscated. 
Though the members were frequently changed apparently con- 
tinued take active part the management Irish affairs till the 
eve the rebellion. Meanwhile, however, 1627, Charles had ap- 
pointed another committee, consisting certain members the privy 
council, consult what measures were taken for the safety 
and peace Ireland. This, which may call the Irish Committee 
the Privy Council, sitting first Whitehall and afterwards the Star 
Chamber, sort deliberative board, and acted conjunction 
with the above mentioned commissioners for the general control and 
supervision Irish affairs. was through this committee apparently 
that the house commons was first, November 1641, made offici- 
ally acquainted with the outbreak the Irish rebellion. The result the 
news was the appointment select committee both houses, consist- 
ing twenty-six lords and fifty-two commoners, consider the affairs 
Ireland and negotiate loan 50,000/. with the city London for 
the suppression the rebellion. The difficulties connected with the 
raising this loan led suggestions (finally incorporated the act 
March 1642) for raising 1,000,000/. the security two and half 
million acres land Ireland and the appointment committee 
for adventurers. Meanwhile the general management Irish affairs 
continued the hands the select committee both houses, or, they 
were called, the commissioners for Irish affairs, till 

the beginning that year Charles showed desire 
come terms with the Irish confederates. His policy, tending 
discourage the adventure (as well other grounds), met with fierce 
opposition the part the parliament, and May the house 
commons appointed committee its own for the better expediting the 
affairs Ireland. The fact was that the adventure, despite the encou- 
ragement given individual members the house, had not proved 
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success, and the money that had come considerable 
portion had been applied (or misapplied) provide parliament with the 
sinews war for its conflict with the crown. ease the situation 
small committee had been sent Ireland the close 1642 partly 
counteract Charles’s influence there supporting Parsons and the parlia- 
mentary clique the council, partly induce the officers the Irish 
army and other state officials accept shares the adventure lieu 
portion their regular pay. The had, however, been detected, 
and Messrs. Reynolds, Goodwin, and Tucker had been sent about their 
business. Checkmated this direction the commons had introduced 
bill for raising additional Irish security. Their object was 
twofold—first obtain money, secondly pledge the king deeply 
their confiscation policy render any compromise with the confede- 
rates impossible. need not suppose that Charles was moved any 
feeling contrition for his assent the atrocious act March 1642. 
was sufficient that the bill was opposed his interests cause him 
refuse his consent toit. The measure, therefore, appeared ordinance 
commonly called the ‘Doubling Ordnance,’ July, and, according 
Mr. Mahaffy, was received, might well be, owing the exceptionally 
favourable terms granted it, with popular favour. the same time 
instructions were issued for the active co-operation the committee 
appointed May with the committee for adventurers. have thus 
this time three committees for Irish business—a general committee 
both houses, special committee the house commons, and the 
committee for The first was apparently merged the 
committee both kingdoms constituted the beginning 1644. 
But the arrangement did not work well, and July 1645 new com- 
mittee lords and commons was appointed for the relief Ireland. 
This committee, known the Committee Star Chamber, busied itself 
taking practical measures for the preservation the English interest 
Ireland. consequence, however, Ormond’s determination next 
year retire from the government Ireland, and his offer hand over 
Dublin the parliament, was felt advisable appoint another com- 
mittee exercise more direct control over Irish affairs. This com- 
mittee, appointed October 1646, called the Committee Derby House, 
consisted the English members the moribund committee both 
kingdoms with some additions. Finally the two committees were 
merged the council state appointed February 1649, and Ireland 
became all intents and purposes integral part the empire. Such 
the rather complicated history the English committee for Irish 
affairs. not without interest exhibiting the growth extra- 
constitutional factor the state having its roots the policy planta- 
tion, which the importance was apparent when crystallised into the 
doctrine Ireland being bound acts parliament England. 

The orders these committees—of Star Chamber and Derby House 
(and subsequently the council state) and that for adventurers—con- 
stitute, said, the bulk the documents calendared these volumes. 
miscellaneous papers attention may called some correspondence 
(of very great interest) between Major (afterwards Sir) George 
Rawdon and Lord Conway; some letters Edmund Ludlow connected 
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with the struggle between him and the officers the Irish army the 
winter 1659-60; documents bearing the negotiations between 
Monck and O’Neill April-May 1649; arguments for and against the 
confiscation the London Society’s charter 1635; report the 
case Lord Bourke, Castle Connell, throwing some side-light the 
death James curious petition from Phelim O’Neill for 
employment officer memorandum the safety Ireland, 
with interesting information regarding Irishmen abroad 1630; and 


long and characteristic letter from Sir Vincent Gookin Wentworth 


1683. 


Les Etats Généraux des les Protestants Duché 
Limbourg Guerre Succession d’Espagne. Par 
Hayez. 1904.) 

previous work, Les Garnisons Barriére dans les Pays-Bas 
Autrichiens (1902), the writer pointed out that during the whole period 
the Barrier the states-general the United Provinces exercised 
active and vigilant protectorate over the few protestant congregations 
found here and there the catholic Netherlands. proposes 
trace back the beginnings this attitude another work treating the 
years immediately following the conclusion the treaty 
the study under notice has made special examination the action 
the states-general with regard the protestants the duchy Limburg 
during the war the Spanish succession until the conclusion the 
treaties Utrecht, Rastadt, and Antwerp. The partition treaty 
Dec. 1661, concluded for the carrying out that 
assigned the Dutch portion Limburg, known the pays 
the rest the duchy remained Spanish. The vast 
majority the population Limburg was catholic. the Dutch part 
the reformed worship was officially recognised, but that the catholics was 
tolerated. Inthe Spanish part, the contrary, where two protestant con- 
gregations had existed Hodimont and Eupen Néau since the sixteenth 

century, the exercise the protestant religion was forbidden. 

the protestants Hodimont addressed petition the states-general 

the United Provinces for the erection church and the establishment 

pastor, the country being then occupied troops. The states- 

general gave favourable response, and pastors were established both 

Hodimont and Eupen. Strong opposition was shown the catholic 

inhabitants and the protestants were persecuted. Professor Hubert gives 

circumstantial account the steps taken the states-general from 

1705 uphold the interests their coreligionists. Their care for 

these small outlying communities protestants was tender and constant, 

and they were able the exercise diplomatic pressure and insistence 
secure from the Austrian government least unwilling toleration 
their presence catholic Limburg. From this they have con- 
tinued exist despite the hostility the public authorities and the 
inhabitants the district. The narrative based upon researches made 
the Royal Archives the Hague, and upon careful investigation 
VOL. 
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the archives preserved the presbyteries Hodimont and Eupen. 
The authorities are all given the notes, which contain copious extracts 
from original documents. 


Elizabeth Montagu, the Queen the Blue-Stockings: Her Correspon- 
dence from 1720 her Great-Great-Niece 
(London: Murray. 1906.) 


the course her long life from 1720 Mrs. Montagu had many 
claims distinction. She knew and was the honoured friend most 
the men and women mark her time, she was one the earliest 
start literary salon England, she published few pieces 
respectable merit, and she had good heart and charitable disposition. 
addition she had vast correspondence that all her letters were 
printed the volumes would, according her great-great-niece, fill large 
Selections these letters have already been published. 
1809 and her nephew Matthew Montagu, afterwards the fourth 
Lord Rokeby, gave the world four volumes her correspondence down 
1761; sixty years later Dr. Doran published extracts from her whole 
correspondence, with running commentary giving account her life 
and friends. There are also three volumes Mrs. Carter’s letters 
her from 1755 1800 edited the Rev. Pennington 1817. 
must confessed that these publications give all that most people wish 
know about Mrs. Montagu’s letters; for, though they occasionally contain 
interesting pieces information and glimpses into bygone ways life, 
rule they are dull and pedantically written. Moreover there very 
little them which cannot gleaned with much more amusement from 
Horace Walpole. However Mrs. Climenson, having obtained complete 
collection the letters, has now issued first instalment fresh 
selection, with another running commentary. great many the 
letters these volumes have already appeared Lord Rokeby’s and 
Dr. Doran’s selections, and Mrs. Climenson’s web narrative not 
nearly interesting Dr. Doran’s. new selection had been 
necessary the best method dealing with period well known the 
eighteenth century would have been that adopted Lord Rokeby, 
give brief introduction and then allow the selected letters speak 
for themselves. reading the book are struck the amount 
anxiety displayed about small-pox and about its elaborate prevention 
inoculation, which, will remembered, was first introduced 
Mrs. Montagu’s more famous connexion Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Mrs. Climenson has proved herself loving editor her kinswoman’s 
letters. She has verified with enormous labour the dates the letters, 
many which were previously uncertain, and she has produced two 
volumes beautifully printed and well illustrated with portraits. 


Révolution Industrielle Essai sur les Commence- 
ments Grande Industrie Moderne Angleterre. Par 
(Paris: Cornély. 1906.) 


this attractive and informing essay Mantoux has made valuable 
and opportune addition our knowledge most important period 
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English economic history. The work which has executed with 
admirable skill was well worth undertaking. true that the most en- 
during those scanty literary remains which Arnold Toynbee left behind 
bear witness later generation the esteem felt for his rare 
qualities and high ideals his contemporaries will probably found 
his interesting and learned lectures the Industrial Revolution and, 
Mantoux remarks, the descriptive title commonly bestowed upon 
the period may traced Toynbee. But, although these lectures are 
imbued with all the charm that attractive personality, and afford apt 
indication the rich promise held out fuller subsequent performance, 
they are fragmentary and unfinished, and historical research has not stood 
still since Toynbee’s death. that research Mantoux has made full 
and appropriate use. The excellent bibliography appended his essay 
will supply corroborative evidence the wide general range through which 
his preliminary studies have extended, and has had the particular good 
fortune obtaining access fresh material the correspondence and 
the business documents Boulton and Watt, preserved Birming- 
ham, and the papers, hitherto unedited, Wedgwood, which are the 
property the Liverpool Museum. is, indeed, impossible read 
section chapter, even single page, this noteworthy book with- 
out being impressed the competent and exact erudition the author. 
acquainted with the recent literature his subject, but has not 
that account ignored the pertinent established testimony still forth- 
coming from older sources. And these copious stores makes 
discriminating use. Where conflict opinions discovered 
frames careful, independent judgment his own, with the result that 
seems have elucidated the course his main narrative 
many incidental points interest which were previously obscure, and 
yet have supplied his readers with consecutive and lucid story, 
arranged convenient sections, and duly emphasising conspicuous 
events and characteristics. 

The essay divided into four separate portions. The first intro- 
ductory, the second treats the antecedents the industrial revolution, 
the third the great inventions and the large enterprises which were 
characteristic the revolution itself, and the last its immediate 
consequences. Mantoux’s critical discernment and independent judg- 
ment may illustrated the care with which separates the ante- 
cedents the revolution from the revolution itself. true historical 
spirit shows that, here elsewhere, economic development was gradual 
and diversified and not uniform catastrophic, but that nevertheless 
the various tentative experiments made earlier capitalism should 
properly regarded anticipations rather than examples later and 
fuller growth, and need distinguished from one another. The 
woollen trade affords appropriate illustration these first beginnings. 
The commercial enterprise England, again, was anterior time the 
industrial growth, and, Mantoux argues most instructively, was, 
not few noticeable instances, directly responsible for the chief stimulus 
which evoked encouraged the new order industrial affairs. The 
agricultural changes, lastly, were, for the most part, accomplished 
previously and were not concomitant. the succeeding portion his 
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essay Mantoux traces with full illustrative detail the development 
the great inventions, and here the cotton industry and the transformation 
wrought the production and manufacture iron supply examples 
the changes which took place. The different stages the period are 
distinguished, and the new documentary material which 
has used has enabled him, sense, rewrite more accurately and 
minutely the history the times. the concluding section his work, 
where discusses the consequences the Revolution, 
should expect, avoid exaggeration the evils the age, but 
does not attempt minimise the facts which have been ascertained. 
think that deserves unqualified congratulation the success 
with which has completed arduous undertaking. has filled 
worthily gap English economic history, and the period which 
has now satisfactorily described one which the development 
England may considered representative perhaps the most remark- 
able change which has been effected the modern economic world. 
deserves the name revolution, for closed one epoch and opened 
another; exchanged old system for different order affairs; 
and gave rise many the problems which have since engaged the 
thoughts statesmen and demanded the attention economists. 
Price. 


Fructidor Sept. 1794)—30 III (20 Mars 
1795). (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 


earlier volumes the minutes the Committee Public Instruc- 
tion are more interesting than that last published. Yet from also there 
much learnt. So, for instance, see that the reaction after the 
fall Robespierre was neither rapid nor complete sometimes 
represented have been. More than month after Thermidor 
find the committee occupied with the ceremony for the apotheosis 
Marat and for the transference his remains,’ accompanied soft and 
soothing music, expressive immortality, the Pantheon. Although 
the revolutionary ardour was dying out which had fired men’s hopes, 
inspired their utopias, and encouraged their folly its wildest flights, 
the persevering reader this large volume will find himself rewarded 
some choice examples that amazing want humour which 
occasionally relieves the commonplace claptrap of. the revolutionary 
rhetoricians, whether orators, like Barére, official persons drafting 
preambles decrees and resolutions. good instance will found 
(p. 279) the scheme for better arrangement the Jardin des 
Plantes. there laid down ‘that the animals which are minister 
the pleasure and instruction the people are longer bear 
their foreheads the brand slavery, like those menageries erected 
the ostentation tyrants.’ Another purple patch the speech (p. 75) 
addressed the Convention officer sent from Belgium charge 
the first consignment plundered works art. 

The rest great men their tombs disturbed the honours kings 
Too long have these pictures been defiled witnessing slavery. Henceforth 
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the country sacred freedom and equality the stranger will seek instruction 
the National Museum, the man sensibility will shed tears before the works 
former generations, and the artist, consumed the fire genius, find models 
which his manly brush, freed from the shackles genius, may perhaps surpass. 


But there also much more serious interest. The committee 
were anxious establish satisfactory system primary education. 
They showed their discussions more practical insight than should 
perhaps infer from the scheme accepted the Convention (p. 234), 
although even that, inspired the teaching Rousseau, 
contains little that better experience would reject, except some 
concessions the foolish sentiment the day—e.g. provision that 
certain days the teachers, accompanied magistrate, are take their 
pupils the round neighbouring hospitals and poorhouses, after which 
they are ‘to help the aged and the parents the country’s defenders 
their domestic and agricultural tasks.’ But such clauses obviously could 
never more than counsels perfection. 

The difficulties against which the committee had struggle seemed 
insuperable. Where could the 40,000 more teachers found 
40,000 men, ‘enlightened, patriotic, unblemished character, with 
the dignity fathers and the tenderness according 
the pitiful sophist Garat, were the qualifications required school- 
master—for modest and precarious salary 1,200 francs. was 
vain that Garat held out inducement the unrivalled opportunities 
for experimental psychology enjoyed teachers. ‘What vast field 
observation before them! what opportunities for discovering new 
phenomena sensation, memory, imagination, reason, for 
tracing the whole system the formation our ideas!’! com- 
mittee urged the establishment normal schools, and trusted that 
‘revolutionary methods’—a republican instead royal road 
learning—the work year two could accomplished four 
months. This was found difficult, even though the lectures were 
presided over representatives the people majestically drowsing with 
sabre and plumed hat. Instead models republican virtue the 
teachers, forthcoming all, too often were decayed serving men 
bankrupt tradesmen and disfrocked friars, the unemployed and unem- 
any other trade. became more and more necessary 
tolerate voluntary schools, and lay aside, all events for time, the 
ideal one uniform system national education. interesting and 
even more futile are the attempts the committee recorded this 
volume organise the fétes décadaires and render them attractive 
indifferent people. bibliography books and pamphlets, very useful 
any one interested the subject, given pp. 439-69. 

The editor has done his work well. The extracts from the debates 
the Convention and other documents throwing light the proceedings 
the committee are carefully chosen. But partiality 
even more naked and unashamed than that other labourers the 
national workshop Jacobin apologetics. Commenting the 
courageous speech which Grégoire demanded says, 
représentant pas demandé liberté des cultes, comme voudrait 
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faire croire dans ses mémoires. Cette liberté existait. était inscrite 
dans 122 constitution, and proceeds cite other decrees 
the same effect. But much existed and was done that certainly was 
sanctioned neither the Declaration Rights nor the constitution, 
and Grégoire expressly said, liberté des cultes que dans les décrets 
persécution tiraille toute France. Grégoire did many things that 
were foolish, and sometimes spoke words hard reconcile with the 
religion honestly and fearlessly professed; but was consistent 
republican, and his subsequent opposition the all-powerful emperor 
contrasts very favourably with the subservience Jacobin and regicide 
time-servers. Unfortunately, even the risk his life, persisted 
wearing cassock, and that, Guillaume’s eyes, could the garb 
none but jesuitical enemy the Guillaume agrees 
with the Terrorists their disapproval the policy the delegates 
the Convention, who, allowing the catholics the use the parish 
churches, had pacified the departments the Ile Vilaine, 
Nord, and Morbihan. considers such toleration and 
anti-revolutionary (p. 516), epithets which consistently applies all 
measures mitigating the system terror.2 are therefore prepared 
find Lanjuinais spoken enemy the Revolution and the 
misleading name jewnesse dorée given the young soldiers and youths 
the lower middle class who first objected the cult Marat. 


Gedenkstukken der geschiedenis van Nederland van 1795 tot 
Nederland Revolutie, Hague: Nijhoff. 1905.) 


the first and introductory volume series publications 
official authority, the purpose which supply further material, 
carefully sought out, for the writing Dutch history from 1795 1840. 
The documents contained this volume come not only from the Dutch 
official records, but from the royal records and private sources, well 
from the Record Offices Paris, London, and Berlin. They number 525 
and occupy 700 pages print, and are not merely printed chronological 
order, but arranged under headings with introductory remarks, and are 
well provided with notes. 

The first chapter, called the School the Revolution,’ shows the views 
the exiles, who hoped return Holland the help 
France, and the development their ideas under the the 
Revolution. The second deals with their relation the invasion 
Dumouriez. The third entitled Van Spiegel,’ whom Dr. Colen- 
brander says, was the last statesman the national school which 
Witt founded and which Heinsius and Slingelandt adorned.’ Cautious and 
conciliatory (see no. for his policy 1789), knowing that persuasion was 
his only weapon, capable, upright, and devoted, though possibly wanting 
imagination and flexibility, unworthy hero the tragedy 
the fall the republic, and impossible read his careful and lucid 
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memoranda, urging the importance peace and later endeavouring 
make the best the fatal war, without feeling great sympathy with him. 
(no. 152), had contend against open and secret enemies, 
against fear, ignorance, and perversity, and, what was worst all, 
against empty treasury, all means filling which were rendered 
impracticable the opposition. The difficulty, indeed, conducting 
affairs clearly shown remarkable memorandum February 1794 
(no. 64; see also nos. 248 and 249). Great, however, diffi- 
culties which the machinery government offered, the divided state 
feeling Holland was still more serious difficulty, and when this 
was added the incompetence and indiscipline the allied armies the 
defence became hopeless. The conduct the duke York’s troops (see, 
e.g., no. 390) drove the government, which was honestly anxious abide 
the English alliance, despair. considerable part chapter iii. 
taken the negotiations behind the back Noel, the French official 
envoy (see no. 210), with Maulde, satellite Dumouriez. Indeed, 
the whole volume full unauthorised partly 
attempts negotiation. No. 155 contains interesting estimate Van 
Spiegel the power the French November 1792 
observed that all the powers Europe would not stem the stream. 
The fourth chapter deals with the patriots and the invasion 
Pichegru, and gives documents with regard the sociétés lecture 
and the Amsterdam the War’ petition. also contains corre- 
spondence between Caillard, the French chargé d’affaires, with secret 
mission the Hague, and the French foreign minister. Chapter 
embraces the fall the republic and shows the increasing anxiety the 
government, their appeals for further help from England, which were 
refused the ground that the Dutch were not doing enough help 
themselves (see no. 385 for Pitt’s view and no. for the view the 
Prince Orange), and their fruitless attempts negotiate with the French 
government, and finally the flight the Prince Orange day after 
had promised not fly reply Van Spiegel’s appeal stop his 
post. Chapter vi. called the ‘Treaty the Hague’ and mainly 
concerned with the terrified efforts the patriotic’ party avert the 
annexation Dutch territory and the imposition crushing indem- 
nity France, measures which the Comité Public were 
determined, despite the French proclamations promising not treat the 
Dutch conquered people, but friends and allies (see no. 461). 
Indeed, the bitter words the States-general with regard their treat- 
ment the French are natural enough (see nos. 503, 509, 511). 
There are interesting memoranda the French représentants the 
condition Holland the time (nos. 472 and 473). The correspondence 
the représentants with the Comité Salut Public contains good 
deal interesting matter. evident from Bellegarde’s report 
409) December 1794 that armée nord was, 
owing lack transport, reduced great extremity before the 
freezing the waters gave them easy victory. These. documents, 
like the correspondence other French agents and that the Prussian 
minister, Madame d’Aelders and others, are course French. 
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The great bulk the documents contained the volume appear 
published for the first time, and form, therefore, very valuable 
addition the historical material the period. The system adopted 
grouping the documents does not, thanks the notes and references, 
produce confusion; the contrary helps render them intelligible. 
Had every reference previous document been accompanied, 
parliamentary paper, the number the series the arrangement would 
have been even better. regretted that certain number 
misprints, especially the French text, appear, but these are rarely any 
importance, and the work appears, indeed, have been admirably done 
every way. 


Bonaparte Moreau. Par (Paris: Plon. 1905.) 


THERE was room for monograph the relations that existed between 
Bonaparte and Moreau, and many respects Picard’s work supplies 
the space. His rank chef d’escadron breveté adds weight 
his judgment military affairs, while the careful discrimination 
with which the preface analyses the value the different 
authorities shows that we. may expect equally careful handling 
the political problems and intrigues that surround the subject the 
first phases, which alone has present treated. has, course, 
benefited the researches Vandal his work, L’Avénement 
Bonaparte, which cleared away some the difficulties surrounding the 
events Brumaire. has also been able draw some the 
details Moreau’s early life Rennes, and thus presents fairly complete 
picture the man who for time was almost the rival Bonaparte. 
The plan the work, however, frees Picard from the need dwelling 
the early campaigns Moreau; and touches but lightly the 
misunderstandings the early part 1797, which led for time con- 
siderable tension between the two generals. What Bonaparte chose 
consider the inexcusable slowness Moreau was really due causes 
which had control and the prudence which patriotism 
enjoined him very difficult situation, while Fortune bestowed 
all her favours Bonaparte and the army Italy.’ 

Picard has not been able throw clear light the motives 
which led Moreau take the ambiguous course that adopted the 
coup Brumaire. disappointing, for would have made 
good gap that certainly exists the evidence respecting that strange 
event. Picard explains Moreau’s conduct acting gaoler the 
refractory Directors, Gohier and Moulin, resulting from his lack 
foresight and strength character. This very mild censure, seeing 
that Moreau had been previously warned Bernadotte the danger 
that the cause freedom would incur Bonaparte gained the ascendency. 
However unpopular the methods the Directory were, let it, and still 
more the chambers, overturned man whose ambition had already 
been discerned was piece unpardonable folly. Moreau thought 
that the republic was going strengthened change like that 
Thermidor his credulity was indeed strange. According the memoirs 
Barras (no very good authority) was the refusal Moreau interfere 
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with Bonaparte’s proceedings the first day the coup d’état that kept 
Bernadotte quiet, and with him the true republicans, both among the 
army and civilians. Picard unable pronounce decisively this 
interesting topic. The evidence vague and scanty might 
expected from men who afterwards felt themselves have been 
ignominiously duped. The author brings forward interesting details 
which prove that the army was means wholly satisfied with the 
change, and that one case least rising was feared until the 
soldiers heard that Bonaparte had assumed only the republican title 
First Consul. According the unedited memoirs Decaen Moreau 
assured him that acquiesced Bonaparte’s supremacy only because 
there was other man who could save France from difficult situation. 
Picard doubts whether this was the real belief Moreau, and suggests 
that may have given this reason order justify the share which 
had taken the coup d’état. 

The skill with which Bonaparte disposed Moreau amidst the com- 
plex military events the winter 1800-1 must arouse admiration. 
assigned him the command the army the Rhine, which was 
then deplorable state. The soldiers were without protection from the 
cold and their pay was six months arrear. The artillery needed 8,000 
more horses. seems probable that but for the defection Russia the 
allies would have been able easily make good the defeats the last cam- 
paign, and perhaps France. least Moreau had the greatest 
difficulty keeping his army together during the cold weather, and 
knew not how should meet any attack that might come. The deser- 
tion the conscripts was effrayant. April 1800, when the army 
the Danube was merged into it, the army counted only men, with 
116 cannon, force considerably less than that the Austrians opposed 
it. That Moreau should finally have rendered such brilliant services 
with this army bespeaks power organisation well military genius 
high order but impossible follow the author into the details 
the campaign which led Hohenlinden. The account this great 
victory might have been extended with advantage. The details the 
masterly move Richepanse the Austrian rear, and the subsequent 
charge Ney and Grouchy their chief masses when disorder, 
need given more fully, only order appreciate the worth 
the criticisms passed Napoleon St. Helena the battle whole 
and the careful and unbiassed summing here presented Picard. 
The volume closes with consideration the events which brought 
Moreau into sharp opposition the First Consul. hoped that 
the author will complete his study survey the events leading 
the departure Moreau from France 1804. 


Formation Radicalisme Philosophique. ‘Le Radicalisme 


third volume Halévy’s exhaustive study the English 
utilitarians brings its conclusion work which seems likely 
establish itself the classical exposition type theory that has 
hitherto challenged opposition rather than profound sympathetic 
criticism. not without significance that three such studies Sir 
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Leslie Stephen’s English Utilitarians, Halévy’s Formation 
Radicalisme Philosophique, and Professor Dicey’s fascinating sketch 
the rise, ascendency, and decline Benthamite liberalism, say nothing 
Mr. Atkinson’s Life Bentham, should have appeared within few 
years one another. Taken together they read like the obituary 
notice system that has passed away. The passing Benthamism 
indeed event which could scarcely have failed obtain notice 
from historians political ideas. Professor Dicey, might ex- 
pected, more genuine mourner than Halévy, whose conclusion 
son activité dans pensée législation anglaises 
(p. 887). befits French philosopher afflicted the 
logical inconsequence that never weary emphasising 
Bentham’s thought. The political philosophy the utilitarian school 
continually oscillated between the principle the ‘artificial identity 
interests’ (and consequently adminis- 
trative) and that the ‘natural’ spontaneous identity interests 
(and consequently libre échange)—a contradiction that the 
system showed itself unable surmount survive. Utilitarianism 
accordingly justified much its faith its works; and 
such may the final well the most fitting verdict philosophical 
which was nothing not practical. Still the genesis and develop- 
ment such creed worth following detail, and its postulates 
demand rigorous analysis. Halévy’s close and luminous criticism 
has succeeded extracting from the miscellany utilitarian aims 
systematic, not always coherent, body first principles assiduously 
pursued into its most uncompromising applications ethics and politics, 
law and economics. is, however, illustration the chapter 
accidents history—even the history philosophical systems—that 
the founder the most influential modern philosophical systems 
should have been uncritically acquiescent unverified hypotheses 
and cheerfully careless the validity consistency his first 
principles. The truth that Bentham was too much hurry 
become reformer allow himself time philosopher, and too 
anxious about consequences much concerned about principles. 
Bentham est trop impatient travers théorie, 
pratique (p. 276). Moreover though had passion for classification 
had little power analysis. What Bentham had neglected his most 
influential disciple attempted supply—a foundation for the system. 
James Mill analysed resolutely where Bentham classified hastily. was 
James Mill who brought order out chaos and reduced Benthamism 
the precision and simplicity his son had choose 
between the system and concessions which destroyed it. 

the first two volumes Halévy had worked out the spiritual 
affiliation and affinities Bentham the present volume attempts 
review Benthamism systematic philosophy human life and 
society. The first chapter deals with the economic philosophy the 
utilitarians founded Ricardo, systematised James Mill, and 
popularised MacCulloch. emphasises the double character the 
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Ricardian economics and makes sharp distinction between its ‘static’ 
aspect, theory value, and its ‘dynamic’ aspect, theory 
rent and profits. Under the former aspect doctrine optimism 
under the latter constitutes relative pessimism. Ricardo saw, fact, 
that the problem distribution was other and more important than 
that exchange. Exchange produces wealth, but the distribution 
another matter. Between the principle the natural identity in- 
terests,’ which underlies Ricardo’s theory economic equilibrium, and the 
principle the natural divergence which underlies his theory 
the progressive distribution wealth, logical conciliation seems 
possible. himself with practical conciliation was 
driven both his theory exchange and his theory rent upon 
policy commercial liberty. This was, however, practical rather 
than logical conclusion; was opposed state intervention 
was not much from excessive trust nature’ from exces- 
sive distrust the remedy. did not believe greatly the 
operations nature believed the operations government less: 
was thus more fatalist than optimist. His economic optimism 
was accident his position: was too much the representative 
his age and his class entertain any other method progress than that 
freedom commerce and industry. Disciples their age, 
the Ricardians, distinguished from Ricardo, became optimists spite 
themselves, and almost forgot the skeleton the cupboard; but 
Ricardo’s theory rent, taken connexion with Malthus’s theory 
population, constituted anything but theory ‘economic harmony,’ 
time indeed was show. 

The second chapter deals with the application Benthamism 
judicial and constitutional organisation; and further chapter 
devoted examination the utilitarian psychology and ethics. 
Both chapters are fortified documentary research, and are valuable 
contributions the history political and moral ideas. 
noticed Halévy does not pursue the development utilitarian 
doctrine beyond the death Bentham 1832: seems pity, however, 
that did not follow the controversy arising out James 
essay government. the concluding chapter attempt made 
sum the elements permanent value Benthamism, and trace its 
influence upon English thought and practice. Halévy returns 
what may regarded the constant refrain his study. The doctrine 
Bentham 


fait appel incessamment deux principes distincts, qui font quelque 
sort concurrence systéme: vertu duquel faut que 
science législateur intervienne pour identifier des intéréts naturellement 
vertu duquel social réalise, spontanément, par 
des égoismes (p. 375). 


Halévy raises the question how far the utilitarians were authorised 
the logic their system appealing either the one the other 
principle and reproaches them not with being rationalists and indi- 
vidualists, but with not drawing from their rationalism and individualism 
all the consequences that they involve. But whatever may the inner 
logic the utilitarian doctrine there can doubt its influence, for 
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good for evil, the thought and practice the time. Halévy 
devotes only few pages this subject, and evidently finds difficult 
distinguish between the influence the concentrated and systematic 
utilitarianism the philosophers and the more diffused and common- 
sense utilitarianism the age. 

The English student will compare this sketch with the fuller and 
surer account contained Professor Dicey’s Law and Public Opinion 
England. Halévy finds that twenty years after the death 
Bentham new and simplified form utilitarianism has taken the 
the principle the artificial identification interests law adminis- 
tration has been displaced the philosophy Manchester’ has succeeded 
the ‘philosophy Westminster’ and reigns its stead. Herbert 
Spencer founds his philosophy ‘natural right’ the refutation 
Benthamism, while John Stuart Mill, épris circonspection and pre- 
occupied with avoiding the accusations exclusiveness and fanaticism, 
opposes démocratie autoritaire with the objections liberalism and 
the philosophy competition with the objections socialism. 
contradiction qui existe entre les deux principes sur lesquels fonde 
apparait maintenant tous les and may add that 
the passing Benthamism signalised least completely Professor 
Dicey’s significant note Proposed Collectivist Legislation 1905.’ 
and Professor Dicey fact seem reach the same conclusion, 
but different route, and (we may gather) with different emotions. 
The English historian Benthamism can hardly blamed for failing 
rise the detachment Halévy’s point view. The English 
student political ideas doubly fortunate his opportunity. The 
two books are written from different point view and from different 
centre interest. They are unlike possible plan and 
method, but they supplement one another remarkable way. 
comparison Halévy’s treatment may seem somewhat abstract and his 
ground Professor Dicey nothing not and 
takes the tale the decline Benthamism the point where 
Halévy’s leaves it. But the student ideas cannot sufficiently 
grateful Halévy for the penetrating research and the admirable 
lucidity with which has analysed and dissected the essential ideas 
the utilitarian doctrine itself. 

The notes form invaluable guide original sources and documents. 
There also bibliography both the writings Bentham, Ricardo, 
and James Mill, the study the subjects treated the 
present volume, and the literature essential the study the utilitarian 
movement whole. The index confined proper names. 


History Modern England. Vols. and IV. 
(London: Macmillan. 1905.) 


two volumes stretch from the death Palmerston what Mr. 
Gladstone called considerable event the defeat his ministry 
1885. Those who have read the first two volumes will know fairly 
well what expect. Mr. Paul not the man let events pass under 
his pen uncriticised. The line between history and politics is, course, 
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harder draw the nearer get our own time; and the book 
proceeds harder still tell Mr. Paul the historian from Mr. Paul 
the politician. Yet, though this task well-nigh impossible, and perhaps 
valueless accomplished, one tempted wish that Mr. Paul would 
draw sharper line between shrewdness and shrewishness. Shrewd the 
judgments often are; witness this: When large class sober, decent 
citizens believe they have grievance wise statesman will wantonly 
give them another.’ Yet samples the other quality are more common 
still. queen’s absence, the comment President 
Johnson’s motive (iii. 22), the bitter note Sir Richard Malins, and 
Brand’s actions Jamaica (iii. 71), and Napoleon ‘once man, 
least nephew,’ the statement that the Egyptian bondholders deserved 
neither help nor sympathy, the scholarly criticism the note vol. iv. 
122, and many others, are some them cheap, some them doubtful 
taste, and all them curiously partisan. When Mr. Paul disapproves 
Gladstone, does sometimes, Mr. Gladstone ‘was misled,’ was 
misleading himself, anyhow gets off lightly. But woe the conser- 
vative high churchman who errs. were tiresome give chapter 
and verse for these criticisms, though would not difficult. The 
effect the mind produced the continual bias the writer’s 
judgment, together with the bitter and ungracious way which the 
judgment expressed. regret that good book should marred 
such tiresome defects, for Mr. Paul interesting and painstaking 
and clear. one would quarrel with the expression honest 
opinion, nor with the putting forcibly. But are give Mr. 
Paul for honest views would wish him sometimes the 
same with the statesmen whom writes. Surely other modern 
history England takes such amazingly low view motives and 
honesty Mr. Paul’s does. 

through the book detail would involve series political 
discussions inadmissible Almost all the questions to-day 
are touched these volumes, and one finds Mr. Paul representing the 
radical views they appear now. has that curious attitude towards 
law which characteristic democracy. not exactly contempt, 
nor dislike. rather impatience with it. resents the fact that 
trades union methods persuasion’ should have been found 
observes about Ireland that ‘morbid sympathy with criminals arose 
from hatred injustice, not from love and that the law 
Ireland, like the law England, had been accordance with public 
opinion there would agrarian murders, boycotting, failures 
get convictions proper evidence.’ Public opinion Ireland was, then, 
the test what should considered criminal Ireland from 1880 
1885. chuckles over the failure the attempts the law deal 
with refractory clergy. The Fenians are rebels only ‘if rebels they may 
Perhaps the same attitude mind that leads Mr. Paul 
imply over and over again that Disraeli’s government might have and 
ought have acquired’ Egypt. Political honesty not considered 
Bismarck had privately suggested that enough. Both 
these volumes are interesting, but what Mr. Paul calls the ‘storm the 
west’ the interest deepens into tragedy. Mr. Paul not always 
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apologist for Parnellism, nor for agrarian crime; but writes them 
with some sympathy. Yet spite this, perhaps because one knows 
that the writer willing see light wherever can, his narrative the 
great plot stands out blacker and blacker. great drama marching 
catastrophe. 

Mr. Paul will not defend the accuracy his statement that Mr. 
Green had given his orders 1874, that Mr. Dale was 
nor will persuade many sane persons that really 
talking sense when says the removal the last duty foreign corn 
prevented actual famine.’ Atleast the statistics the price corn 
the time hardly bear out this highly coloured statement. 


Par Général (Paris: Plon. 1906.) 


Franco-Prussian war has received, ever since took place, very 
large amount attention, both from students the art war its 
technical aspects and also from all who wish understand the forces that 
dominate the world. Not only did come rather surprise the 
majority lookers-on, but was the first war waged under the new con- 
ditions, with railways carry the troops instead their own feet, with 
both sides using weapons precision capable also rapid fire, above all 
with the telegraph give information and transmit orders instantane- 
ously. And the new machinery was wielded the most closely calcu- 
lating strategists, who left nothing chance and did not count the 
cost victory, against enemy who failed make the best use his 
resources. possible that purely professional study 1870 may 
overdone. Many improvements have since taken place armaments, 
and these compel very thorough reconsideration its tactical methods. 
But from the point view the statesman, who cannot ignore the possi- 
bilities war does his duty his country, study the Franco- 
Prussian campaign profitable ever. doubtful, however, 
whether the war whole has often been studied deserves. The 
dramatic completeness the Sedan catastrophe has gone far mono- 
polise attention. All the world remembers that, and very little else except 
that the Germans surrounded Paris and ultimately compelled 
surrender. Yet paradox affirm that other and less sensational 
aspects the great struggle may teach more statesman who would 
not see patriotism and courage unavailing save his country for the 
lack organisation and grasp facts. And one these the final 
episode, which General Piépape has just narrated under the title 
Coup 

Frenchmen have learned think and write dispassionately the 
great disaster 1870 far more quickly than they learned the same lesson 
relation the overthrow Napoleon. French historical inquiry 
nowadays derives its spirit from the Ecole des Chartes, instead from 
the example brilliant partisan littérateur like Thiers. recognises 
that the essential thing arrive the truth, and thorough 
its methods any contemporary. From this point view General 
Piépape model writer. course would impossible, without 
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minute and prolonged study, pass judgment the correctness 
every statement that makes but obvious that spares pains 
set forth the truth, however bitter natural feelings. its literary 
aspect his book cannot held while narrates each 
separate operation with care and fulness fails give his readers 
grasp the whole. were one section voluminous work this 
defect would less conspicuous. the book independent one 
readers have right expect, what they not find, comprehensive 
account the whole military situation the time when the scheme was 
devised for the movement which forms its main subject. Without such 
conspectus one who has not every detail the war his fingers’ 
ends can well understand what priori prospect there was achieving 
anything the stroke which Bourbaki attempted, though there 
difficulty realising from the book why failed disastrously, and under 
such conditions was bound fail. 

Early December 1870 severe defeat before Orleans left the army 
the Loire, which was composed very largely the new levies brought 
into the field the energy Gambetta’s government, divided into two 
parts, both formidable numbers but little else. One, commanded 
Chanzy, held its ground more less well north the Loire till the end 
the war; the other, which had retreat Bourges, was placed under 
Bourbaki. was obvious that the state things was growing de- 
unless some effective blow could struck the Germans Paris 
must soon fall. was apparently Freycinet, and any rate 
was civilians rather than the soldiers, who were responsible for the 
idea that Bourbaki’s army should make diversion moving through 
Dijon Besancon, thence raising the siege Belfort and striking north- 
wards the German communications. Opinions may fairly differ 
whether this scheme was the abstract wise, whether such stroke was 
aimed sufficiently vital point worth the cost withdrawing the 
force that was make from directly threatening advance towards 
Paris. Bourbaki disliked the proposal, though agreed carry out, 
but rather, would seem, because thought the troops ineffective for 
the purpose than general strategic grounds. But abundantly 
clear that such venture could only successful, face the German 
armies placed they then were, carried out with speed and secrecy. 
movement which the enemy got wind, inefficiently organised that 
the troops were conveyed train faster than they could have gone 
foot, and suffered cruelly from being shut whole days and nights 
railway carriages the depth exceptionally severe winter, was fore- 
doomed failure. Could more have been achieved? that 
man different stamp from Bourbaki might have extracted little 
more from the administrative chaos. probable also that the troops, 
well the whole they fought, might have suffered less from the 
hardships and fought little more obstinately they had all been 
veterans. But General Piépape’s exhaustive treatment France’s 
last desperate effort only strengthens the opinion which, the whole, 
prevailed the time, that was too late. One sympathises with those 
who refused believe that further struggle was useless, but one cannot 
deny that the soldiers were right who realised that the game was lost. 
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War not like other forms human enterprise. peaceful under- 
taking, such manufacture, succeeds not competition with its 
rivals according its effectiveness, the capacity its managers, 
the skill and industry its workmen, the quality its raw material. 
part its organisation proves defective can improved: the 
losses this year may retrieved next. war not so, especially 
modern war, where much turns material resources. 
the field can only made good there exists large reserve men 
who have already had some military training. Hospitals, supply, 
transport, especially railway transport, cannot extemporised, and the 
existing materials cannot really utilised unless expert knowledge 
well zeal brought into play. Above successful enemy does 
not relax his grip: every step victorious invasion under competent 
commander strengthens his hold the invaded country, diminishes its 
resources, and renders more difficult make effective use what 
left. 

That France was not properly organised for war 1870 notorious 
and for lack organisation all the zeal and energy Gambetta and 
his colleagues were unavailing. There was nothing choose between 
French and Germans fighting qualities: the keener patriotism 
elicited the French side the country being danger was probably 
counterbalanced the disaffection some the empire and the 
reluctance others persevere after the fall the empire which they 
were attached. All really turned resources—not the natural wealth 
either country, but could effectually utilised for war. this 
respect Prussia had the initial advantage, and Moltke took very good care 
that should improved with every step forward. Such changes 
have come about during the last generation have increased the relative 
importance previous organisation, both men and material, case 
war. The defeat nation which had not taken preparation 
seriously, one effectively organised was Prussia 1870, would 
now even more inevitable than can see have been then. 
easy talk about the general interest the blessings peace and the 
reluctance armed nations incur the fearful cost war. But this 
bottom means that the strong, also unscrupulous, are more likely than 
formerly gain their ends without fighting; and that hardly 
encouraging nation which, whatever the value its unorganised 
material, scarcely pretends organised for war. 

HEREFORD 
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Short Notices 


his interesting brochure entitled Cientifico Historia 
(Madrid: Apalategui, 1906) Don Ribera discusses the 
theory history and the eternal question whether history not 
science. The chapters are for the most part reprinted from the Revista 
for which they were written with the aim encouraging the 
scientific study history Spain; for though history not formally 
science, the author would say, yet must studied according scientific 
methods. The book full acute criticisms books, such 
Lacombe’s considérée comme Science, Xenopol’s Les 
Principes Histoire, and, short, those politicians, 
moralists, psychologists, economists, and sociologists who would affiliate 
the theory history the particular subjects which they are interested 
and the author strongly insists (illustrating his point the case Don 
Bofarull’s register James I’s grants Valencia the 
Documentos Inéditos del Archivo General Corona 
the importance proper critical apparatus for historical 
students. His general view reminds one the amusing passage 
philosophy and generalisation the recently published Early 
English History Dr. Stubbs. illustrated brief criticism the 
historical training English, French, and Spanish scholars, and, coming 
from the author the valuable study the origin the Justicia 
Aragon, deserves full consideration the work writer who among 
the masters historical learning his own country. may noted 
that Sr. Ribera illustrates his own principles admirably review 
contributes the first number the excellent Spanish quarterly publica- 


Professor Albrecht Dieterich’s essays Mutter Erde: ein Versuch 
Volksreligion, and Sommertag (Leipzig: Teubner, 1905), are 
beyond the limits this review, but they may still valuable 
political historians, only reminding them obscure and mysterious 
forces underlying the common historical field, the traditional beliefs 
and imaginations that survive through many changes faith and 
custom. The popular religion Mother Earth traced through many 
and various records—the Greek poets, the ritual Demeter and Mithra, 
the usages German villages. the same way the children’s 
summer song Heidelberg and their wand-bearing procession are 
brought into comparison with ancient Athens: shown how the 
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Germany the present day. The essays have the two virtues, full 
references and lively style, without which this kind learning not 
profitable. the note Mutter Erde the death St. Francis 
might added one from the biography Gudmund, bishop 
Iceland 1237). said that every man ought die bare earth,’ 
and when was near his end had himself lifted from his bed and 


her Carthage the Phenicians (London: Heinemann, 1905) 
Miss Mabel Moore gives interesting account the excavations which 
have been carried out, chiefly under the direction Delattre, that 
site. Numerous monographs have been published the White Fathers 
Carthage, and the present little compilation will appreciated 
much for its conciseness for the excellent reproductions some 
the more typical and noteworthy objects which have been brought 
light. The three burial grounds Douimes, St. Louis, and the Bord el- 
Jedid have been prolific many valuable discoveries have 
been made for the reconstruction culture. But without 
careful and comparative study all the available data would impos- 
sible propose any theory which would satisfy the conditions, and the 
steady accumulation evidence from the Mediterranean 
sea-board complicated the problem Pheenician civilisation more 
seriously than grasped this book. Fresh factors have taken 
into consideration, and longer possible suppose that the elimi- 
nation all traces Egyptian influences leaves residuum which 
distinctively The book may commended for its simple 
and straightforward description the successful labours the Fathers 
Carthage spot where the depredations the natives are fast destroying 
the ancient remains and monuments. But cannot follow the 
suggestions and theories which contains—such view, for example, 
that which would ascribe Egyptian influence residence the 
Egypt after they had been driven out from the land 
Canaan the Israelites. second edition more care should taken 
with the proper names, some which have been taken over from 
French sources without any regard the difference between the French 
and the English transliteration the Semitic consonants (e.g. chalom, 
chophet for shalom, shophet). 


Dr. Roman History (London: Swan Son- 
nenschein, 1906) fall into two parts. The former consists ten essays 
Christianity and the Roman government, which have already appeared 
separate work. They received full and favourable notice from 
the pen the late Mr. Arnold the pages this Review (vol. 
546 ff.), and unnecessary add anything what was said there. 
Dr. Hardy presents his case with the utmost candour mind and clear- 
ness language, and there point importance which the 
present writer unable his conclusions. seems certain that 
the Roman government did not look upon Christianity factor 
politics during the period with which Dr. Hardy deals, and even the 
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evidence for definite laws against the Christians were much stronger than 
one might disallow being entirely overbalanced the evidence 
the other side, and the whole nature the Christian church 
religious and not political body during the first two centuries. The 
latter part Dr. Hardy’s book consists six essays, also here published 
for the second time. The first deals with Mommsen’s theory that 
Augustus raised the number the legions from eighteen twenty-six 
upon the occasion the Pannonian rising Dr. Hardy argues 
that the number before the rising was twenty-two, and that the increase 
was therefore increase four only. The second essay deals with the 
movements the legions from Augustus Severus, the third with the 
provincial concilia from Augustus they are models 
tively careful research and critical acumen. The fourth essay 
reply Professor Pelham’s theory that Augustus governed the empire 
from virtue solely the consulare, and that 
the usually accepted view his proconsulare figment. 
Here Dr. Hardy seems the right. Apart from the evidence 
the ancient authorities difficult understand how Augustus could 
possess, undoubtedly did, the sole command the forces the 
state enjoyed only the consular The potential equality 
colleague could not possibly have been permitted. The remaining 
essays deal with Plutarch, Tacitus, and Suetonius authorities for the 
lives Galba and Otho, and with Bodleian MS. Pliny’s letters, the 
position which the textual criticism Pliny here discussed. 
Altogether the book one which will certainly read with interest, 
and deserves studied with respect. 


some ways the most important contribution the third 
volume Papers the British School Rome (London: Macmillan, 
1906) the second section Dr. Ashby’s work the Classical Topo- 
graphy the Roman Campagna.’ special interest the account 
the district Tivoli, rich remains the country houses well-to- 
Romans. From the two papers Mr. Stuart Jones and Mr. Wace 
clear and consistent idea what meant Roman art’ Imperial 
times may obtained and the former, particular, displays scholar- 
ship and judgment which are quite admirable dealing with some 
the most important historical sculptures Rome, such the much dis- 
cussed panels and medallions the Arch Constantine. Mr. Hill 
demonstrates the source classical sculpture some drawings belong- 
ing the school Pisanello, and Miss McDowall identifies bust the 
Capitoline Museum portrait Pythagoras. While all these papers 
justify their existence not only their excellence but the Roman’ 
nature their subjects, cannot avoid expressing hope that' the 
school will not future display too exclusive interest ancient 
plastic art. Italy contains great many more important and more 
interesting things than the Graeco-Roman sculptures its museums. 


Herr Max Vanesa’s Geschichte Nieder- und bis 
(Gotha: Perthes, 1905) worthy place the well-known series 
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Geschichte der Staaten, edited formerly Heeren, Ukert, 
and Giesebrecht, and now Professor Lamprecht. included the 
special group ‘Deutsche Landesgeschichten,’ arranged Dr. Armin 
Tille. The latest great work Austrian history was that begun Dr. 
Alfons Huber 1885-96. This dealt rather with the political history 
the state than the domestic history the province, and the last twenty 
years much progress had been made with Austrian legal and municipal 
history that the way has been opened for detailed study social life. 
The present work extremely interesting and well written history, 
abreast the latest research, and admirably supported bibliographical 
references. Beginning with prehistoric conditions, the Hallstatt discoveries, 
pre-Roman and Roman civilisation, German colonisation the Carolingian 
‘Ostmark,’ and the second German colonisation under the Ottos, the 
bulk the volume devoted the rule the Babenberg dukes. 
concludes with the disputed succession, the fall Austria Ottocar 
Bohemia, his defeat Rudolf Habsburg, and the return Austria 
its former position when was given 1283 Rudolf’s son, Albert. 
Throughout the history institutions given prominent place. 
The ecclesiastical foundations, municipal life, the development pro- 
vincial and borough law, the history agriculture far can 
made out from the Urbarien,’ education, and art are not crowded out 
the narrative political events. References are supplied for all import- 
ant statements, and the claims both the student and the general 
reader have been considered. 


The union two kinds maps which are usually divorced the 
Historical and Modern Atlas the British Empire (London: Methuen, 
arranged for students cheap and handy form Messrs. 
Grant Robertson and Bartholomew, excellent idea. Modern 
political geography gains interest when associated with graphic 
record the historical stages through which has been reached, while 
orographical and similar maps ought always the hands the 
student historical geography. Mr. Robertson’s conception the 
continuity the British empire ‘from the days the Roman occupation 
the reign King Edward VII’ perhaps little strained, but 
like his cannot entirely accept his premisses. 
maps and numerous insets credit the well known cartographer who 
responsible for them, but the mention the Clarendon Press 
cal Atlas the Bibliography the British Empire’ hardly sufficient 
acknowledgment the extent which some its maps have been 
drawn upon the historical section. addition the bibliography 
and tabulated statistics the empire there useful gazetteer the 
present and former British possessions. The historical data are usually 
accurate, but the statement that the duchy Normandy was united with 
the English crown 1066, and held, with the exception 1185-54, 
until 1204, overlooks the tenure the duchy Robert, 1087-1106. 


The Atlas Kirchengeschichte, edited Dr. Heussi and 
Mulert (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905), contains large number ingeni- 
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ously arranged maps, partly entire countries regions, but more 
specially particular portions countries needing detailed treatment. 
The scheme colouring usually clear, though the devices employed 
for distinguishing the prevalence various denominations Christians 
modern times are not pleasing the eye. The map illustrating the 
growth the Cluniac reform before the middle the eleventh century 
good example careful and valuable work. The English maps, 
however, cannot trusted. map 660 omits Canterbury. 715 
are shown bishopric Exeter (here called the curious name 
Adescancastre,’ map and map professing give the ecclesiastical 
divisions from about 1100 ignores St. Llandaff, Lichfield, 
and Ely. Outside this island, however, find much commend, and 
particular are grateful for the index, feature the absence which from 
the larger and highly priced historical atlases Spruner and Mr. Poole 


his dissertation The Ecclesiastical Edicts the Theodosian 
Code (New York: Columbia University Press, 1905) Dr. William 
Boyd gives proof careful study the ecclesiastical legislation the 
emperors, but can hardly said have produced serious contribution 
historical learning. His commentary and criticism are for the most 
part secondhand and sometimes out date, when follows Schultze 
rejecting the story the murder Fausta the authority the so- 
called Oratio Constantinwm iuniorem (p. 17), while important 
work Seeck’s Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt not 
mentioned the bibliography and has apparently not been used. the 
question the jurisdiction the bishop Arles also (pp. 68-70), which 
strangely calls the rivalry Arles and Rome,’ the obscurity which 
complains would have been considerably lessened if, instead depending 
upon had consulted Babut’s monograph, Concile Twrin. 
After summary the legislation against paganism and against heresy 
the author discusses the legal and political position the church, the 
history the episcopal courts, and the influence the imperial jurisdic- 
tion upon medieval jurisprudence. The best part the book that 
which deals with these last two subjects, but the last requires disserta- 
tion itself and cannot adequately treated appendix work 
the Theodosian Code. The style confused and awkward, and 
least regards Latin quotations and proper names the author seems 
have been unable find time correct his proofs. the personal 
names the note 46, for instance, about half are wrong, and the 
forms (p. 46, and Marcella’ (p. 40) suggest the exist- 
ence female bishops. But Didake’ (twice 88), 
(p. 119, 1), and Catalonia’ for ‘Cartagena’ (p. 114) 
can hardly laid the printer’s account. After line has 
dropped out the text. 


Mr. Khuda Bukhsh’s contributions the History Islamic Civilisa- 
tion (London: Thacker, 1905) consist series miscellaneous essays 
Mohammedan topics and praiseworthy translation one Von 
Kremer’s most noted monographs. The latter naturally has the place 
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honour, and doubt many readers will glad have before them 
the well-known Culturgeschichtliche Streifziige English dress. 
Notwithstanding the years that have elapsed since Von Kremer’s study 
was first published his investigation the influences which affected 
the growth Islam and his study the caliphate stand need 
rewriting, but require only slight supplementing. Mr. Bukhsh 
has made changes the course translation, chiefly the 
some footnotes and the addition references more 
recent authorities. has rightly placed his own criticisms separate— 
partly four appendices and partly introduction where criticises 
Von estimate the influence Christianity upon Islam. His 
own contributions are varied. review the Islam the 
Rev. trifling. description the Arabs before Islam 
intended the merits the Prophet can only correctly 
estimated after thorough acquaintance with the conditions against 
which had contend. ‘historical sketch Muslim learning’ 
the writer sketches briefly the claims Arabic literature second 
none vastness and importance,’ but although will not dispute 
the vastness’ Mr. Bukhsh has not succeeded convincing its 
supreme ‘importance.’ attractive essay deals with the Medieval 
Conception remarkable how great the ignorance which 
has prevailed regarding Muslim beliefs until quite recent times. The 
remaining studies are more technical, and comprise the early history 
the the relations between the Omayyads (reprinted from the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1901), and the development the 
and governorship under the caliphate. These essays are distinctly meri- 
torious their aim introduce wider public subjects which are 
familiar enough students Goldziher, Wellhausen, and other Arabic 
scholars, but the credit which due Mr. Bukhsh for his careful 
reading unfortunately cannot extended the general form which 
his publication appears. lacks that accuracy minor typographical 
details which gives finish book, and has full contents-list, head- 
lines, index. 


Mr. Farrant contributes the Law Quarterly Review, (April), 
article Manx land tenure, which takes Norwegian 
origin. 


his doctoral dissertation entitled zur Kriegsgeschichte Eng- 
lands 12. Jahrhundert Dr. Drummond, pupil Professor 
Delbriick, Berlin, deals with two points—(1) the number fees 
England, (2) the employment the medieval knight foot soldier. 
His first essay little more than réswmé Mr. Round’s articles 
Service,’ but supplements the calculation the servitia 
debita there given adding the total number fees returned the 
cartae 1166, which, Mr. Round points out, revealed considerable 
excess fees actually enfeoffed over and above the old servitia. The 
total which Dr. Drummond arrives little over 6,500, but his addi- 
tions are not always accurate, and his treatment the episcopal returns 
arbitrary. Thus only fees (the amount his servitiwm debitwm) 
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are assigned the archbishop Canterbury, though returned 
while are set down the bishop whose service due’ 
was also fees. The barons’ names are transcribed somewhat un- 
scholarly fashion. ‘John Earl Augo,’ for instance, would scarcely 
recognised for the count Eu. estimate attempted the fees 
counties for which there are the case the honour 
Lancaster the figure might have been supplied from the scutage rolls 
printed the Liber Rubeus. The main thesis Dr. Drummond’s 
second essay disprove careful re-examination Anglo-Norman 
battles the twelfth century Professor Oman’s remark that the battle 
Lincoln 1141, where each side used the same tactics front line 
horse and reserve dismounted knights,’ perfectly normal and 
typical engagement its period. Admitting that similar tactics were 
pursued Brémule and Bourg Théroulde, and that Northallerton 
all the knights fought foot, nevertheless contends that each case 
there must have been special reasons for departing from the normal use 
feudal cavalry. The most common reason would the need 
stiffening infantry when was present. Probably Professor Oman would 
answer that this was frequent that the consequent dismounting 
horsemen must considered one the typical formations the age. 
Following Sir James Ramsay Dr. Drummond refuses accept Henry 
Huntingdon’s statement that Tinchebrai the main armies fought 
foot and the day was decided Henry’s reserve mounted Manceaux 
and Bretons. Orderic’s account, though much fuller, certainly less 
clear this point, but Sir James Ramsay’s assertion that Henry’s de- 
scription mere misrendering Orderic’s narrative seems quite un- 
justifiable, for neither Arnold nor Dr. Liebermann has found the slightest 
evidence that the archdeacon Huntingdon used the work the monk 
Evroul. Dr. Drummond fact, after accepting Sir James Ramsay’s 
view, quotes Henry for least one feature the battle which does 
not findin Orderic. accuses Professor Oman misreading the latter 
chronicler reconcile his account with Henry’s, but words, 
autem Anglos Normannos secum pedites detinuit, Cenomannos 
autem Britones longe campo constituit, are surely ill-chosen 
all that meant was that King Henry commanded the infantry reserve 
his army, the three acies previously mentioned consisting, this inter- 
pretation correct, mounted knights. 


Luchaire’s Innocent III, Croisade des Albigeois (Paris: 
Hachette, 1905), sense continuation his excellent little volume 
Innocent III, Rome reviewed our last volume, xx. 358-9. 
presents thorough and novel study certain aspects the great 
pope’s policy, together with brilliant and interesting description 
the state society and religion Languedoc the eve the 
Albigensian crusade. The delightful ease and freshness the style 
and the absence all apparatus erudition make book which the 
most unlearned reader can read with interest. Yet based 
very solid knowledge and appreciation the sources, and scholars will 
study with profit the remarkable apology for Innocent tortuous and 
hesitating action with reference the crusade. Luchaire shows how 
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the pope himself preferred persuade heretics rather than dragoon 
them into was with reluctance that embarked the 
policy the crusade, but having done his hands were forced the 
unscrupulous fanaticism the North French clergy and barons who con- 
trolled the movement. According Luchaire Innocent himself was 
man liberal and humane views, confident the reasonableness 
the orthodox cause, and anxious keep his word even heretics. 
Rome, however, was too far away from the scene action 
the movement which had initiated. the lack faith shown 
the crusaders the unlucky Raymond VI, for which Innocent was 
only far responsible that was forced accept accomplished facts. 


There is, perhaps, room for popular life St. Francis, which should 
take into account the results recent investigations. This has been 
supplied Dr. Gustav Schniirer (Weltgeschichte Karakterbildern 
Franz von Assisi. Miinchen: Kirchheim, 1905). The author, though 
writing from the catholic point view, accepts the main the results 
Sabatier’s critical researches, e.g. the authenticity the Legenda 
Trium Sociorum and the value the Speculum Perfectionis. perhaps 
goes too far assigning exact dates number incidents recorded 
the latter work. Thus gives very striking and impressive descrip- 
tion the general chapter held the autumn 1220 quoting cap. 
the Speculum Perfectionis the speech delivered St. Francis this 
occasion. this probably right. The illustrations, for which the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness Sabatier, are numerous and 


Herr Arthur Haselhof’s Die Andria (Rome: 
Loescher, 1905) forms the first series historical artistic mono- 
graphs which the Prussian Historical Institute Rome publishing 
connexion with its researches among Italian archives. known 
that the empresses Yolande and Isabel, the second and third wives 
Frederick II, were buried the Apulian city Andria. Their monu- 
ments were destroyed either the Angevins, when the cathedral 
was rebuilt. But were the local antiquaries correct identifying the 
fragments carving the crypt with the remains these monuments 
merely because they could distinguish the rose England and the 
imperial Haselhof decides the negative. The fragments 
represent the remains ciborium similar structure erected the 
time Frederick the actual site the tombs cannot indicated. 
bibliography and photographs render this volume additionally useful 
the student the architecture Southern Italy. 


Dr. Friedrich Brie’s Geschichte und Quellen der mittelenglischen 
Prosachronik The Brute England’ oder The Chronicles 
(Marburg: Elwert, 1905) contains the the edition the 
English Brute Chronicle which preparing for the Early English 
Text Society. has personally examined 147 out 167 manuscripts 
the Latin, English, and Anglo-Norman forms this most popular 
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medieval handbooks English history, and his classification its 
various redactions throws into the shade the more tentative essays Sir 
Frederick Madden and Paul Meyer. goes far towards settling the 
sources used the writers this compilation, and consequently the 
historical value its different parts, task which his predecessors could 
not attempt, because their acquaintance with the manuscripts was 
much Dr. Brie’s results may briefly stated follows 
The Brute Chronicle started Anglo-Norman compilation from 
Wace’s Roman Brut and Gaimar’s L’Estorie des Engleis, which 
came down the death Harold 1066. continuation 1273 was 
partly drawn from the Annals Waverley, while the reign Edward 
was added from Langtoft. From 1307 there are three different continu- 
ations, two which extend 1333 and the third 1898. The shorter 
the two that end with 1333 apparently derived from London 
chronicle closely related that edited Aungier for the Camden Society 
the longer one based upon the lost chronicle William Packington, 
clerk the council the Black Prince. Down 1807 the chronicle 
has value for the historian, but these further continuations represent 
contemporary accounts period part which lacking good 
authorities. The continuation 1398 occurs only one manuscript, 
and with this exception all the continuations the Brute after 1333 were 
compiled English additions translation the French chronicle 
made towards the close the reign Edward III. The first these addi- 
tions, which ends with Edward’s death, derived from the Latin chronicle 
extant later manuscript the Cottonian MS. Cleopatra XVI. 
and from the continuation Murimuth. The subsequent continuations 
1419 and thence 1461 seem taken from London chronicle 
chronicles similar but not identical with the extant city chronicles 
covering that period. and there, therefore, the Brute supplements 
them. The Lambeth 84, moreover, which modified version the 
Brute carried down 1479 and written shortly after, contains the story 
Prince Henry’s early dissipation and his subsequent change life. 
The existence many manuscripts with continuation from 1419 1461 
enables Dr. Brie dispose the older view that Caxton printing the 
Brute 1480 wrote this addition himself. The author’s remarks 
the relation the Brute such well-known chronicles the 
the chronicles edited Davies and 
Chronicle deserve the close attention students this period. But 
does the unjustice (p. 96) making responsible for 
alleged error the Brute which error all, for the statement that 


Richard met Henry Lancaster Flint (not Conway) perfectly 
correct. 


Professor Venturi’s great work, the Storia dell’ Arte Italiana 
(Milan: Hoepli, 1905), has now reached its fourth volume, which deals 
with the schools sculpture, all ultimately derived from Nicola 
(or Pisano, generally known), which filled Italy with their 
grand and beautiful productions the course the fourteenth century. 
would impossible here describe with any detail the wealth 
interest, artistic and historical, contained this volume, including 
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does such works the fountain Perugia, the doors the Baptistery 
Florence, the royal tombs Naples, and the monuments the rulers 
Milan and Verona. With his usual lucidity, and with extraordinary 
freshness and originality, Professor Venturi traces the development 
this great movement, and its effects all parts Italy. And while his 
account most readable contains just that amount critical dis- 
cussion and reference authorities and documents which necessary 
make scientific. His treatment the bronze statue St. Peter 
the Vatican Basilica (which gives Arnolfo Cambio), and 
the exquisite reliefs with the story St. Catherine Santa Chiara 
Naples, are admirable examples his method. may note too, 
special interest and originality, the account Venetian sculpture, 
and the importance and influence the brothers Massegne, the 
creators the great reredos Francesco Bologna. word 
must said about the illustrations, more than 800 number, which 
place the various works art before the reader’s eye, and enable him 
control every important statement the text. difficult 
imagine illustration carried out with more completeness greater 


Two Signor Marco Vattasso’s contributions the Biblioteca Vati- 
cana, Studi Testi—10. Per Storia del Dramma Sacro Italia,’ and 
14. Del Petrarca suoi amici’ (Roma: Tipografia Vaticana. 
1903, 1904)—claim notice here. The first paper interest literary 
passage the plays acted the Coliseum between 1490 
and 1539 supplements what already known English readers 
Symonds’s Renaissance, iv. the religious plays Roman dialect, 
here first edited, help clear some points the development 
Italian popular drama, and give new specimens language not rich 
documents one the plays, Lucia,’ the fourteenth century. 
The second work, Petrarch and his friends, contains some new 
material great interest. letter Boccaccio, here first printed, 
serves determine what has been disputed among historians, the 
date Boccaccio’s return Naples—1362, not But the con- 
tents the letters and their record literary conversations are the 
really valuable part this discovery. The friends Petrarch want him 
give them (and the rest the world) his Africa. Barbato Sulmona 
writes Boccaccio visit lately paid him Niccold Acciaiuoli and 
Napoleone and Nicola Orsini. his garden Sulmona they read 
letter Petrarch’s, and the end all that they resolve write 
Petrarch and ask him publish his heroic poem omittam cetera, 
decreverunt domini pro communi omnium parte dicto domino 
Laureato publicanda Africa scribere); and the letter sent Boc- 
caccio forwarded the laureate poet. Boccaccio answers with less 
sympathy than one might expect for this literary ardour persons 
quality tells Barbato that knows how shallow and unstable are 
those poetical affections men the world. And goes speak 
his own anxiety about Petrarch, who was then planning his northern 
tour. Boccaccio was not good spirits; known how was de- 
pressed about this time religious man’s warning, and how Petrarch 
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had restore his courage. There are two new letters Petrarch here 
well. second and third section are given notes two 
Petrarch’s friends, Gabrio de’ Zamorei and Moggio de’ Moggi, Parma, 
with twelve Moggio’s Latin poems. 


satisfactory see that Abbot Gasquet’s works The Eve the 
Reformation and Henry VIII and the English Monasteries have been 
republished cheap edition (London: Bell, 1905, 1906). The former 
these brings out side English religious life which has been too 
much neglected, and the latter has definitely established view the 
suppression the monasteries from which competent scholars are not 
likely dissent. urged that the abbot writes partisan 
may fairly answered that less partisan than those whose 
presentment the facts challenges and has the undoubted advan- 
tage bringing together considerable amount unpublished materials. 
does not, however, seem aware that the narrative and examina- 
tion Robert Aske were printed Miss Bateson this Review, vol. 
pp. 330 and 550. 


little volume Depositions taken before the Mayor and Aldermen 
Norwich, 1549-1567, and Extracts from the Court Books the City 
Norwich, 1666-1688, which edited for the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society Mr. Walter Rye (Norwich, 1905), contains 
materials great value for the social history the period dealt with, and 
throws some light the political history. the depositions several 
relate Kett’s rebellion, one two Wyatt’s, and many the 
religious changes the reigns Mary and Elizabeth. The growing 
enmity the poor for the rich, the plunder the church, the feeling 
against inclosures, and many other features the politics the time are 
amply illustrated. The entries selected from the court books are interest- 
ing exemplifying the working the poor law, the care taken for the 
public health, the relations apprentices their masters, the manage- 
ment the grammar school, and similar topics. The number shows 
every kind licensed particularly noticeable, and observable that 
June 1670 leave was given exhibit and 
December 1680 show motion called From the 
number times this license was repeated subsequent years Punch was 
evidently very popular. Historians the drama will find much valuable 
material here, and evident that these court books deserve calendar- 
ing. The series begins 1510 and perfect with the exception the 
volumes for 1645-1653 and 1758-1767. They are mine information 
social history and have been very little utilised. Blomefield and other 
writers,’ says Mr. Rye, ‘have drawn largely from them, but their bulk 
enormous that not one thousand the entries has found its way 


The Malacca to-day, perhaps little visited the travelling 
Englishman any the possessions Great Britain, but shadow 
that busy eastern mart, the Malacca Albuquerque, and still greater 
the change from its condition towards the end the Portuguese 
domination, when could boast five churches within the fortress and 
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nine without its walls. these, apart from the ruins Pedro, 
trace now left. The Dutch, during their century and half 
rule from 1640 1795, were content build one church only, which 
remains use to-day. But the climate spared the one people more 
than the other, and the tombstones find more permanent memorials 
now than the buildings which they were originally the comparatively 
unimportant adjuncts. They are not without their interest, and Mr. 
Bland has done well publish his Historical Tombstones Malacca 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1905) what practically illustrated catalogue 
them, although, with one two exceptions, the names they chronicle 
help spell sentence the history their day, and are mainly 
humble chantres and mordomos, or, later, oppercoopmen the 
Dutch company’s service. Dominus Petrus, Secundus Episcopus 
Japonensis,’ who died 1598, exception, and further interesting 
one the few whose tomb bears Latin legend, but the most note- 
worthy the monument the wife the celebrated Riebeck, the founder 
and first governor the Dutch settlement the Cape Good Hope. 
The earliest tombstone does not further back than 1562, more than 
fifty years after Albuquerque’s conquest. the Dutch almost all are 
armorial, the arms being invariably blazoned—with elaborate mantling— 
within circular ornamented border, large generally occupy the 
greater part the tombstone. would thus appear that almost all 
the coopmen employed the company’s service were persons 
armigerous rank. Mr. Bland transcribes and Englishes the inscriptions, 
but not always very happily, for they are occasionally not given full 
and the translation sometimes not strictly accurate. This, however, 
small importance, for, owing the clearness the photographs, the 


Dr. Terlinden Peeters, 1904). The war Candia lasted 
from 1644 1669, and the pontificate Clement coincides exactly 
with the last two years the struggle. Like Pius II, Pius and many 
other popes Clement endeavoured unite the Christian powers against 
the Turks, but, except from Louis XIV, obtained little support. 
France people, clergy, and king took the defence Candia with 
enthusiasm, but Spain and Venice remained apathetic. But while 
Louis XIV was far from disinterested his motives the pope’s views 
were unselfish. This thesis illustrated documents from the papal 
archives, which form throughout the basis Dr. Terlinden’s book. 
valuable not only contribution the history Eastern Europe 
but also chapter the political history the papacy. 


spite the fact that Herr Schweizer’s study Adam Smith 
appears one among series monographs designed 
trate the historical development economic theory (Geschichte der 
vier Monographen. Individualismus von 
Smith. Ravensburg: Alber, 1905) has all the appearance book- 
making pure and simple. The treatment often trivial and all times 
conventional. The author has read round and about the literature 
his subject, but cannot said have mastered it. mention, for 
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instance, made Mr. Cannan’s investigations, his edition 
the Lectwres Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms. The arrangement 
material best mechanical, and suggests the commonplace-book. 
There is, moreover, much confusion both thought and expression 
the section, for example, Adam Smith’s Economic Laws makes 
distinction between economic uniformities and economic precepts. Herr 
Schweizer sums the whole significance’ ‘Smithianismus’ the 
somewhat otiose proposition that was one the best representatives 
his time but neither Adam Smith nor his times can the author 


Both Jane Austen’s sailor brothers became admirals and, 1868, the 
elder them, Sir Francis Austen, reached the head his profession 
admiral the fleet. The story their lives told Francis’s grand- 
son and great-granddaughter, Mr. and Miss Hubback, Jane Austen’s 
Sailor Brothers (London: John Lane, 1906). will remind the reader 
that many important services were rendered the country during the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic wars naval officers who seldom never 
had the luck take part great victory. all the years which Sir 
Francis spent sea the only battle historic interest which was 
engaged was that off St. Domingo 1806, when commanded the 
‘Canopus’ guns. missed Trafalgar; for the ‘Canopus’ was 
one the squadron under Admiral Louis which was detached Nelson 
procure provisions and water. Yet both Francis and Charles Austen 
did plenty good work blockading the enemy’s coasts, chasing and 
capturing his ships, and convoying merchant men. The book seems 
have been written with the special object illustrating the effect which 
the careers the two brothers had upon their sister’s novels. Extracts 
from Mansfield Park and Persuasion are constantly introduced show 
what Jane Austen one other the brothers probably felt various 
occasions. Some sincere admirers Jane Austen not rank Mansfield 
Park among the greatest her achievements, nor take much delight 
William and Fanny Price. any case the insertion these extracts 


The first group volumes the new history The American Nation 
(New York: Harper, 1904, which Dr. Hart editing, deserves 
cordial welcome. The work will complete twenty-eight volumes, 
and, the level the opening ones maintained, will form very 
valuable history the United States. The first volume, the 
Background American History, somewhat sketchy, and reads 
exigencies space had interfered with the working out the author’s 
intentions. The Basis American History contains much interesting 
information regarding the native Indians, which must otherwise sought 
recondite publications. Professor Farrard writes with authority 
the subject. Dr. Bourne writes with less authority Spain 
America. conclusion that the Spanish colonial administra- 
tion was some respects less black than has been generally painted. 
Interesting, however, are these volumes, the English reader will 
more concerned with Dr. Tyler’s England America and Dr. 
Andrews’s Colonial Self-Government. These volumes contain the 
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history the American colonies from their beginnings till nearly the end 
the seventeenth century. Seldom has volume such small dimen- 
sions Dr. Andrews’s contained much evidence original research. 
the subject English colonial administration especially has been 
able, consulting manuscript authorities, arrive fresh conclusions. 
Dr. Tyler repeats the statement, which has been often made, that 
Ralegh obtained the confirmation parliament 1585 for his patent 
for colonisation. appears, however, that, though the bill passed the 
house commons, never went through the house lords. The queen 
may have considered that such measure involved breach the royal 
prerogative. Dr. Andrews states that Virginia ostensibly possessed the 
right free trade under the terms surrender 1652, but, the article 
with regard this was never confirmed parliament, doubtful how 
far this was the case. The two volumes resemble each other far 
both are very moderate their opinions, and lucid and unpretentious 
their style. Both writers reflect the reaction which has taken place from 
the extreme cult early New England influences. and there, 
natural, they express divergent views. Thus Dr. Tyler his bibliography 
writes that the late Mr. John Fiske probably come nearer than any 
one else writing real history, produce popular effect.’ Dr. 
Andrews, the other hand, thinks that his volumes, ‘though written 
with great charm style, vary considerably value, and often neglect 
some the most significant aspects colonial life.’ this may, 
better introduction detailed study American history could 
desired than these excellent volumes. 


The earl Dunmore was the last colonial governor Virginia. 
The most popular event his administration was the Indian war, which 
undertook person and carried successful issue the latter 
half 1774. The documentary history this war has now been 
compiled under the auspices the Wisconsin Historical Society 
mentary History Dunmore’s War, edited Thwaites and 
Kellogg. Wisconsin Historical Society, 1905). The selected 
documents are exclusively taken from the Draper Manuscript Collection 
the possession that society. This collection contains remarkable 
store material for the original study the beginnings the Middle 
West,’ and the present volume first considerable publication’ 
based thereon. The editors are congratulated the successful 
accomplishment arduous undertaking. They have evidently spared 
pains make their work complete, shown the wealth 
notes, historical and geographical, with which they have supplemented 
the text. The documents reproduced have been carefully selected, 
though the strict relevancy Hanson’s journal seems questionable. 
admirable introduction explains the historical importance the 
subject dealt with. The war focal point western 
history.’ afforded the troops engaged, who were exclusively 
colonials, training for the great war the Revolution, which im- 
mediately followed. has been clearly leading idea with the editors 
trace the subsequent career the principal actors and indicate 
the part which they played the Revolution struggle. The chief 
interest the campaign centres the battle Point Pleasant, fought 
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pleasant banks the Ohio,’ which 1,100 colonials defeated 
approximately equal Indian force engagement lasting through- 
out October day, with loss the victors per cent. their 
numbers. The governor was not himself present with the force attacked, 
which was under the command Colonel Andrew Lewis, destined two 
years later drive Lord Dunmore out Virginia. The result the 
campaign was ‘an agreement which kept the North-West Indians quiet 
throughout the two first years the Revolutionary 


the Life Sir John Gilbert, LL.D., F.S.A. Long- 
mans, 1905), his widow, besides giving some account her husband’s 
career, prints copious selections from his correspondence, with the object 
illustrating the character his work, and the interest his unusual 
and many-sided not think Lady Gilbert has been 
very successful achieving this object. The true biography such 
man Gilbert his work and all who are interested him that 
remains accessible. His editorial work was large its range, and his 
output was very great. the quality was not always equal the 
quantity—and some it, notably the Historical and Municipal Docu- 
ments Ireland, 1172-1320, the Rolls Series, contained serious 
blemishes—it unquestionable that his honourable zeal for the pre- 
servation and publication Irish records has placed historians under 
great debt. the other hand Gilbert’s original work was curiously 
small, regard being had his opportunities. The utility his Viceroys 
Ireland, full out the way learning, marred the dislike 
giving sufficient and readily verifiable references which was odd cha- 
racteristic its author, and was never finished. His History Dublin, 
work high merit and such only antiquary exceptional ability 
and enthusiasm could have achieved, yet curiously fragmentary. 
contains, for example, account Sackville Street, indeed any 
the streets buildings the north side the Liffey. 


Father Thomas Edward Bridgett, whose Life has been published 
Father Cyril Ryder Burns Oates, 1906), was chiefly known 
the literary world the author the best lives yet written the two 
most distinguished victims Henry VIII’s tyranny, Bishop Fisher and 
Sir Thomas More. Even had written more books general 
interest the public might have expected biography the author 
these two volumes. Yet the career zealous priest not generally 
very eventful, and that Father Bridgett was not exceptionally so. 
was, indeed, convert from protestantism, received into the church 
Rome the age twenty-one after leaving Cambridge without degree, 

rom his objection take the oath supremacy. His conversion seems 
have been due books rather than men, though course lectures 
Dr. Newman the Difficulties Anglicans gave the finishing touch 
some mental processes which began St. John’s College with the 
interest took Lady Margaret’ and Bishop Fisher. This was naturally 
the beginning very strenuous career, and all his literary work, like 
all his other work, was devoted the service the church that had 
joined. After his conversion entered the Order Redemptorists, 
which continued till his death 1899, when had just completed 
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the term threescore years and ten. noviciate was spent 
Holland and Belgium, where was also ordained. Then, returning 
England, Clapham, but after some years gave numerous 
missions and retreats,’ both England and Ireland—sometimes also 
Scotland, though was never member the one Scottish house 
the Order which belonged. The record these things has 
course interest mainly for his co-religionists perhaps not little 
his literary work has. his purely religious writings cannot speak, 
have not made myself acquainted with them, but Lady’s Dowry 
seems have very high reputation. may, however, mention his very 
amusing little volume called Blunders and Forgeries, giving specimens 
the strange misreadings historical facts into which protestants are 
too apt fall from ignorance prejudice. work more serious 
importance, The True History the Catholic Hierarchy deposed 
Queen Elizabeth, paved the way for the more recent book the same 
subject Father Phillips, lately reviewed this periodical. The 
research shown his historical writings must have involved very serious 
labour, when, are told Abbot Gasquet the introduction, his 
visits the British Museum had shortened that might keep the 
midday meal Clapham, accordance with the rule his house. 
did get some help, however, times, especially from the late Miss 
Lambert. 


The Statesman’s Yearbook for 1906, edited, before, Dr. Scott 
Keltie, with the assistance Mr. Renwick (London: Macmillan), 
differs mainly from the last issue this invaluable work reference 
the much ampler scale which the United States America are treated. 
Whereas seventy pages were allotted this subject 1905 now there 
are 224, and every state and territory has separate description, with 
short account its history and constitution. This and other additions 
have largely increased the bulk the volume, which now comprises 
1,668 pages. the the book are universally appealed 
with confidence, may well point out apparent error with regard 
the production cane sugar British Guiana. year the yield 
was given follows: 1902, cwts. (domestic exports); 1903, 
57,119 Now the figures appear 1903, 2,518,989 cwts. (domestic 
exports) 1904, 2,134,827 ewts. Again, under Mauritius 8,354,509 cwts. 
were set down ‘domestic for now they are given the 
total yield for that year. The number 983 assigned both issues the 
teaching staff King’s College, London, looks suspicious, and does not 
seem likely that the students should have reached exactly the same total 
both 1904 and 1905. The diagrams and maps are, usual, excellent. 
The new boundaries the west Canada, Bengal, and Barotse Land, 
and the political changes the Far East, 1905,’ are clearly shown 
special maps. 


Corrections the April Number. 


are asked Herr Rhamm state that the review his Grosshufen der 
Nordgermanen, 356, line from foot, for ‘It’ should read The ploughland’ 
which term should also stand instead 357, line 

Mrs. Paget Toynbee explains that the identification Dr. with Edward 
Young,’ her edition Walpole’s Letters, which doubt was expressed 387, 
was not due her, but the compiler the index, for which she not responsible, 
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